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New Red Carpet Room extends full width of the plane, provides living-room comfort for eight passengers. 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES NEW DC-8 JET MAINLINER 
—THE BEST OF THE JETS—TO YOUR NEXT CONVENTION 


Plan now to enjoy pure jet flight on United Air Lines’ ¥ 
DC-8 Jet Mainliner", the newest, roomiest, quietest 
of the jets... built by Douglas, famous for dependa- 
bility. DC-8 Jet Mainliner travel is thrifty, too 
Custom Coach service on every plane, hot meal in- 
cluded in your fare. Spacious lounge in both Custom 
Coach and de luxe First Class sections. And because 

the jets, United’s DC-8& Jet Mainliner 
is your best travel buy! Low-cost DC-6 Air Coach 
and DC-7 Custom Coach flights on United also serve 
major U. S. convention cities, including Honolulu. You enjey delicious meals in the new privacy 
For reservations, call United or your Travel Agent. vider, higher backed seat 


UNITED 


WET MAINLINER, BY 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 
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THE HAWAIIAN is as much at 


nets... or the communal hukilav, when ao w' 
together for a BIG catchi 


home in the water as on land. Here you 
boys enjoying the thrill of riding the breckers in hard-to-handle 
cuniener canoes. Hawaiions are also expert fishermen — with spears or throw 
hole porty maneuvers a huge net 


a 


when you join the 


SKILLFUL DANCERS tell you a story in pantomine throogh the movement of their 

hands — while swaying hips mark time to the music. The whole story of America 

your classes will enjoy it in 7. eee w 
American Geographical 


LISTEN TO THE NATIVE DRUM inviting you to a 
fabulous lvav, where you will eat succulent rons 
pis ange underground on hot stones . 


and fish — and ine all 


is and pictures 
Society's exciting oow Program. 


LEIS OF FRAGRANT FLOWERS have been strung by 
waiians since the time of the first settlers— 
ate ny Tahitions who roamed the Pacific and 
led in Hawaii more than 1509 years ago! In the 
Know Your America Program you'll learn countless 
interesting facts. 


YOU'LL SEE SIGNS OF OTHER LANDS in Hewcii— 
such as this lovely Japanese garden. Just like the 
“melting pot’ culture of the U.S. mainland, the Yu 
races and nationalities that have settled the 
islands have brought the customs and crafts of the 
“old country” to their new home. 


<. TO THE ALOHA WEEK CARNIVAL, mee? the 
* and his Y Every foll this festival shows 


cline some of the color of island life. You and 

‘our students will see” Hawaii through the American 
Society's new program, in way that 
even few tourists get to enjoy. 


This Special Hawaiian Statehood Offer 
Gives You a *3.00 Value for Just a Dime! 


Discover the “Paradise of the Pacific” and “Tour” All Our 50 
States With These New Educational Album Guides to America! 


oW you and your 

boys and girls can 
“see” Hawaii this ex- 
citing new way! You 
can take your whole 
classroom on a won- 
derful sun-drenched “tour” of the Islands 
— learn all about the life and features of 
this happy tropical land of palms and 
pineapples. And you'll discover the thrill- 
ing story of Hawaii's history as well... 
from its beginnings over 1000 years ago 
to its recent admission as our fiftieth 
state! 

Here's good news: On this special 
Statehood offer, the American Geograph- 
ical Society will send you the $3.00 value 
Gift Package described below — for only 
10¢ to help cover shipping! Yes, to intro- 
duce you to the Society’s new “Know 
Your America” Program, you can “visit” 
Hawaii for just one dime! 


A Different Tour Each Month 
The “Know Your America” Program is 
a new, exciting, educational hobby for 
teachers and students alike —a fascinat- 
ing way to get to know all the wonders 
of our great land. Once each month the 
American Geographical Society issues a 
colorful, informative 7500-word album 
all about a particular region, or phase of 
American life. Each album is especially 
written by an expert in the field. With 
every album you also receive a magnifi- 
cent set of at least 25 full-color photo- 
prints, already gummed and perforated. 
Your pupils have the fun of mounting 
these colorful photoprints right in the 
album, which then becomes a permanent 
reference for years of use by you and the 
children. 


Fabulous “Trips’’ Await You! 
Just imagine how inspiring this text-and- 
picture idea will be to young learners. 
Fabulous “trips” will await you month 
by month — as you view with increasing 
knowledge our giant cities... marvel at 
massive mountain ranges...discover our 
great industries and rich resources. ..and 
re-live our history and heritage on visits 


to famous regions like New England, the 
Deep South, and the Far West. And the 
total cost for these thrilling “tours” is 
unbelievably low: only $1.00 for each set, 
plus a few cents for shipping — surely an 
amount that will put no strain on your 
class treasury or school fund. You assume 
no obligation when you join the Program; 
you may stop at any time you wish. 


Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 
Don't miss this once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity really to “Know Your America’. 
The $3.00 Hawaii Statehood Gift Pack- 
age is yours for only 10¢ as an introduc- 
tion to this delightful program. There is 
no obligation when you take it. 

However, we believe once you have 
seen this set — and all your pupils have 
enjoyed it — you will want to continue 
the program for a while. But that’s 
entirely up to you. Quantities of the Spe- 
cial Hawaii Introductory Set—consisting 
of the big picture album, the color prints, 
and the giant wall map — are limited. 
Mail the coupon today with just one 
dime to The American Geographical 
Society’s Know Your America Program, 

Dept. RU-1, Garden City, N.Y. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 
FOR ONE DIME: 


1. 25 breathtaking natural 
color photos of Hawaii's most 
interesting sights — gummed, 
‘erated, ready for mounting. 
2. A big story and picture 
album with spaces for mount- 
ing the stamps; 7500 words of 
fascinating facts about the 
marvels of the Islands. 


suitable for 
4. In additi if 

receive as Ree = 
red, white and blue 
puil-drawer library case to 
store ond protect your olbume, 


_ TEAR ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAI!I. COUPON — 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Know Your America Program, Dept. RU-1, 


Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose 10 cents. Please send at once 
my yoy A Package consisting of 
(1) 25 Picture of colorful sights 


age, I'll notify you if I do not wish to 
continue. Otherwise, I understand you 


will send me each month a new Know 
Your America Album complete with a 
set of Picture Stamps for only $1 plus 
shipping. I am not obligated to take 


of Hawaii, ready (2) 
ss 56-page Album with more pictures and 
|" the story of the Islands; the 


© 7 Special Gift Giant Wall Map described any minimum number of Albums and ~, | 
above. I may cancel my subscription at any 

| . After ining my Introductory Pack- _ time I wish. | 
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o area of the world is under- 
going greater growth or achiev- 
ing more rapid change than the con- 
tinent of Africa. More than a year 
ago when Leonard Kenworthy of our 
Advisory Board was on his trip around 
the world he sent us an SOS, saying 
“Have something about Africa.” 

Last fall, Dr. Kenworthy’s book, 
Leaders of New Nations, made its 
debut. Several of us had been in 
Africa, and from his vantage point as 
Director of African Program and 
Policy in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, John Noon, brother of 
our Consulting Editor, was willing to 
further guide our efforts, so we set 
out to present an African feature. 

The material on pages 13-18 is not 
designed to replace your geography 
book, but it may bring it up to date. 
It suggests lots of activities in many 
areas at practically all grade levels. 
We hope you like it. 


Keynoting the pages on Africa is 
the guest editorial by Barbara Ward, 
recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest economists. In private life 
she is Lady Jackson, wife of the 
economic advisor to the Ghana govern- 
ment. You may have seen and heard 
her on “Meet the Press” last spring 
when she was in the United States. 
Now that the long, cold winter nights 
are here, if you would like to hole up 
and read a short but serious book, 
try Barbara Ward's Five Ideas That 
Change the World (Norton). Her dis- 
cussion on commurism is superb, and 
for us Americans, who know relative- 
ly little about colonialism, her lucid 
explanation is very revealing. 


This is Dr. Noon (left) with Mark Evans 
of the WTOP doing a radio and television 
program from the Belgian Congo. 


Because your letters are so inter- 
esting, I find myself reading the yes 
and no arguments on our monthly 
Sound Off topics, even though I’m not 
one of the judges. Some replies are 
terrifically vehement—particularly on 
this month’s topic of spanking. To my 
surprise, many entries came from 
principals, strongly in favor of teach- 
ers’ applying posterior warnings. 

I wish there was some way we could 
share more of the replies, for they 
vary from the teacher who is now a 
success because she was spanked to 
the teacher who considers herself a 
failure for the same reason. 


Don’t let Charlie fool you. He 
posed for this picture. 


To date, however, not many of you 
have suggested topics you'd like to 
see discussed on our Sound Off page. 
Artist Charlie Cary has one to sug- 
gest—even though we're hardly likely 
to use it. As a brand-new father, he is 
interested in who should have to get 

up to warm the bottle for 
the two o'clock feeding. 


The Murray-Metcalf bill 
introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress would 
provide federal support in 
the form of state grants to 
be used for school con- 
struction and teachers’ sala- 
ries. Practically every edu- 
cational organization in 
the country is behind this 
bill. The big issue is over 
the part of the bill that 
pertains to the use of fed- 
eral funds for teachers’ 
salaries, since this is a cur- 
rent rather than a capital 
expenditure. Without that 
section it would probably 
have been passed, and with- 
out too much objection, 

Either individually or 
through your Teachers’ As- 
sociation, you should take 
a stand on such important 


Avey, 


legislation, and then write your Con- 
gressmen. Passage of the bill can 
easily affect your future security in 
the teaching profession. 


On page 59 you will meet Avey, 
mischievous announcer of the AV 
Supplement and its individual sec- 
tions. Avey is the brain child of art- 
ist John Crane, and he’s been up to 
all kinds of antics—even to finding his 
way to my page. 

As you will see, the members of the 
selecting committee for our 100 audio- 
visual ideas were widespread. Like 
good educators they sent in many 
more than their quota. Then Irene 
Cypher, with a committee in the New 
York area, did the first weeding out. 
Final choices were then made by a 
workshop of teachers in Yonkers, 
N.Y., who serutinized each idea from 
the standpoint of how useful it would 
be in their own classrooms. Do you 
like this type of supplement? 


From my second-grade neighbor who 
is just learning to spell, this bit of 
high humor. “What part of France is 
in London?” Answer —The letter N! 
Ouch! 


Natalie Cole, a contributor to The 
Instructor and well known for her 
book, The Arts in the Classroom, 
writes that she will be lecturing in 
the East from April 11 to May 16, and 
has some available dates. Mrs. Cole is 
an excellent speaker and in a dynamic 
manner she gets across her philosophy 
and approach while displaying a 
wealth of exciting children’s work. 
She also does actual demonstrations 
with children showing how she builds 
faith in their own way of doing. She 
can be contacted at 1442 North Benton 
Way, Los Angeles 26, California. 


Statistically, almost one out of every 
seven of our readers is a_ skier. 
Whether you are an amateur or a pro- 
fessional on the long thin boards, you 
will find a list of places to go on page 
58. Cheers, and may your joints be 
whole though sore. 


Whany 2. 


our AV imp 


Better 
penmanship 


for your 


VENUS 
replaceable point pen *] 


Here’s the pen that makes the grade 
with students. Prove it for yourself 
with our special sample offer (limited 
time). From 4 Venus replaceable 
points you pick the one that writes 
like you...change it, replace it in sec- 
onds. Flexible, smooth-writing points 
speed shorthand, note taking, help 
make handwriting neater. Slim styl- 
ing, handsomely chased chrome-finish 
cap. Fully guaranteed by Venus. 


| Get Extra 49¢ Point Free! \ 
| MAIL SPECIAL OFFER COUPON NOW! I 
| (offer expires February 15, 1960) «1 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
| Educational Service Dept., P.O. Box 23 


| Gentlemen: Please send me —Venus | 
Replaceable Point pens at $1. each; extra 
| FREE point with every pen. | 
Enclosed is: l 
check; money order; cash. (No C.O.D,) 
Color barrel | 
red C) black blue green 
Point 
(J extra fine [) fine medium [ broad j 
Free Point 
Olextra fine fine (J medium broad 
| 


| PLEASE PRINT 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIER 
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WERNER E. STICKEL 


Director of Curriculum and Research 
Public Schools, Rye, New York 


ow Effective 


Is ‘Teaching 


with TELEVISION? 


yy DUCATIONAL TELEVISION has created quite a stir among edu- 
4 cators in the last few years. Some see television as a means with 
which to solve their most serious problems: 


Television will help solve the teacher shortage! 

Television will cut construction costs through better utilization of 
hool plants! 

Television will enable us to teach larger groups, more effectively, 
by using master teachers! 

Using master teachers, television will improve teaching and learn- 


ing! 


Not all reactions, however, are as optimistic and many educators 
seem seriously alarmed: 


How can we diagnose individual needs and provide challenging ex- 
periences to meet these needs when hundreds are crowded into a 
telecast room? 

How can we continue ‘o encourage critical evaluation on the part 
of pupils in a stimulating environment? 

How can we provide a variety of learning experiences: group dis- 
cussion, group planning, problem solving, and construction? 

How can we organize subject matter and learning activities mean- 
ingfully te help children discover relationships among the many 


subject’ areas? 


It is evident from such statements that we must give serious con- 
sideration to educational television before our attitudes toward 
this unique new medium of communication become so discolored by 
emotional bias as to render it ineffective for years to come. The 
remainder of this article will include some recommendations for 
more effective uses of this aid to teaching and learning, and an 
analysis of current uses of educational television. 


Recommended Uses 


Classroom teachers certainly need supplementary and enrichment 
materials that will tie in with individual classroom programs. With 
the use of video tape any program can be filmed on the set, or be 
prepared in advance, to be transmitted on television via closed cir- 
cuit when needed, A video tape library, to use on closed circuit 
television, would allow teachers to request films when needed. This 
would be assurance against a lockstep curriculum, and would per- 
mit flexible scheduling to meet individual classroom needs realisti- 
cally. (Although the cost of video taping is prohibitive for many 
school systems at this time, eventual mass production of television 
equipment and materials should make it feasible.) 

Kinescopes, which actually are filmed television programs that 
can be placed in the film library for teacher use with regular film 
projectors, are another area worthy of consideration. 

After-school programs 

While after-school programming certainly has great potential for 
supplementary and enrichment experiences, its value must be 
weighed in relationship to the value of children’s after-school needs 
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—social, physical, and emotional—that are as important to the total 
development of the child as those under the direction of the school. 
We must not forget that education is a social process that goes on 
in all aspects of daily living. Are the physical activities and the 
social interaction of elementary-age children after school vital to 
their total development? This should determine the extent and 
validity of after-school programming. 

Programs that would enrich and supplement classroom activities 
could be planned with school personnel. Programs of current events, 
dramatizations to heighten interest in better children’s literature, 
sociodramas depicting a period of history (the “You Are There” 
type), and programs designed to develop appreciation in areas such 
as music and art could extend children’s experiences in settings 
showing relationships to a given period of time. 

In-service teacher education— 

Use of television for in-service education would retain the class- 
room teacher as the focal point of the instructional program and 
offer her the opportunity of self-improvement, building confidence 
and developing skills in areas where needed. Telecasts for teachers’ 
after-school viewing could benefit individual teachers or be used 
by a whole faculty as take-ofls for long-range instructional improve- 
ment projects. Using local resource personnel as well as outside 
consultants would spread these services over a larger area, thus as- 
suring maximum professional help most efficiently. Such help must 
contribute to other in-service techniques, and re-evaluation of func- 
tional practices could be presented on television, and followed up 
with opportunities for teachers to experiment with materials and 
work on developing skills in a workshop setting. Thus television 
would become a functional part of the total in-service effort. 


Some Common Uses Analyzed 


Direct classroom teaching— 

Where telecasts are piped to each classroom, with a Master 
Teacher presenting the subject lesson, children sit passively viewing 
the presentation and may be required to take notes for “project 
booklets.” A telecast lasts thirty minutes, followed by a dark screen 
for twenty minutes. Questions raised are answered by the classroom 
teacher or sent in to the Master Teacher, who may answer some on 
a following program. 

There have been many sincere efforts on the part of teachers, 
pupils, and the television teacher to develop this technique in a 
manner more consistent with sound teaching practice. In some in- 
stances a great deal of planning results in a television presentation 
that provides some opportunity for the classroom teacher and her 
children to participate. However, in any learning area presented 
on television, the classroom teacher assumes only a follow-up role; 
and regardless of the preparation and scheduled intermissions, it 
is impossible to assess in advance the amount of time necessary for 
children to realistically participate. (Continued on page 88) 
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@ TEACHE S-Just Mail This Coupon 


RROW MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
‘protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here .. . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $10000 $ 593 enwt $2275 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 20000 1180 50000, 276 


School board members, 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 30000, = 60000 3249) 
know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance OAN-RY. 
@ on signature only —no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve yo oe problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
© during summer vacation. If your salary stops during plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 

; amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


the summer, payments on principai stop also. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. A-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 


@® Your ioan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE =| 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS aht 7 if for any reason you return = 
weet et not inherit a debt. This protection Is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days = 
i ] > after the loan is made there = 
f= will be no charge or cost =| 
FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----|: :::.: 
. 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. A-20 = following are = debts that I have: Als! annnnnsnnsanennnnnnonanensenste 
H ull Amount aying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < < 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost peace momasidiniae Tas ict, 
whatsoever. $ $ 
| Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
c payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...... for our confidential files 
- Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.... (Relationship)................ —_ 
you receive salary... 
: of school you teach 
ow long with Previous Name of Relative...... 
present employer. employment.. Street. Town ee 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment... per month $&.... Name of Relative...... eS 
. 0 whom are payments on 
Bar you deal with Town... ~e Name of Relative 
Amou.t you owe bank? $... ‘Monthly 
a List belo, THER Loan or Fi (or pe NOW . es e 5 are m @ tor the purpos u ree 
; st belo oan o nance company (or person) you N owe on a loan: onpuan = coma the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Z Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here Address 
payment to? (Name)...... Town 
Purpose of loan...... Town County State...... 


Amount ay First Payment Final Payment 
of Due Date 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he promptly returne ened to the under 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated. made vy Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned 
signed if the loan is not approved 


promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 


Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $500 and of 1% per month 
on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a mouth being 


to the unpaid principal balance and interest 
30 consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 
due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 


laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
REQUIRED 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN was 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS | 
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PAY OLD DEBTS 
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SELECTION OF ALL 
TEACHING AIDS 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


NOW IS THE 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES 


@ DITTO 

@ JUDY al 

@ SIFO (MAILE 
@ MILTON BRADLEY 


@ DOLCH 

@ MELMONT 
@ TONKA 

@ NIFTY 

@ CONN CO. 
@ PLAYSKOOL 
@ KENWORTHY 
@ JACRONDA 

@ GEL-STEN 


SPALDING 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


@ TINKER TOY 
@ SANFORD 
@ CHILDRENS PRESS 


@ SIMON & SCHUSTER 
@ CHARLES MERRILL 
AND 
MANY 
OTHERS 


ALL DESCRIBED IN OUR 
NEW CATALOG... 
YOURS FREE UPON REQUEST 


ote 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
. ON ALL ORDERS 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE 
STOCK IN OUR NEW BUILDING 


 GEL-STEN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


913 SOUTH HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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Physical punishment, such as spanking, 
should be permissible in the classroom 


Absolutely! However, keep these points well in mind. 

First, the spanking should be given with the obligations 
and implications of "in loco parentis.'’ Second, the spanking ministered 
should be brought about only by a serious breech of moral or ethical 
conduct and not because the teacher is angry. 

Most of our youngsters are normal, healthy individuals. Therefore, it's 
about time we forget frustrations and inhibitions and stop pampering 
softies’ who fail to realize that they cannot now—or as adul/ts—trans- 
gress the rules of society without painful consequences. 

We work each day toward the ultimate of ‘self-discipline.’ Until such 
time as the ultimate is realized, we must help children gain this insight 
through rules, patience, and understanding. Teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and boards of education are ‘whistling in the dark’ if they 
believe spanking is inhuman, unreasonable, or unprofessional. The opinion 
that the brutish adult is picking on a defenseless child is as asinine as 
feeling that the brutish government ‘picks on little ole me" if | break 
the rules of society. 

Yet some educators (bless their intimidated bones) will not spank 
these few youngsters who might profit most from a somewhat painful but 
very illuminating learning experience. Ralph E. Tate 


\) ¢ Spanking a child in the classroom solves nothing. !t hasn't found 


the cause of the misbehavior; and the cure has only created 
more and deeper problems. The timid child develops new fears. The loud 
and boastful becomes more so. The taunters and teasers have a new vic- 
tim. The tattlers have a new subject. The teacher has shown her inade- 
quacy in handling the problem any other way. 

Good discipline is not achieved hit or miss. It takes firmness and fair- 
ness on the part of the teacher, understanding and desire on the part of 
the child. Small irritations can be checked before they become unbearable 

usually by seeking the cause. Penalties can be imposed depending on 
the deed. If the misbehavior is serious enough to endanger any person, 
then the principal and the parents should decide the punishment. 

A teacher may find, after giving a little thought to the problem, that 
some readjustment on her part is the answer. Perhaps her personal wor- 
ries and conflicts make her inconsistent in what she expects of her chil- 
dren. Perhaps she is making too much of small incidents. 

If the situation in a classroom is allowed to reach the spanking point, 
then it is not the child who deserves the spanking. June Esmond 


QUESKION 


GS topic for the March issue. 
y> will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 


as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by January 12. Send 
it to: Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Material for this monthly feature 
being prepared in consultation with 

ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESSI, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your January French or Spanish experience, introduce these 
words and phrases having to do with winter in the U.S. Encourage 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


ESPANOL 


Vivo en el norte de los Estados 
Unidos. 
| live in the north of the United States. 
Chez moi il fait froid l’hiver. Donde yo vivo hace frio en el 
invierno. 
Where | live it is cold in winter. 


FRANCAIS 


Je demeure au nord des Etats 
Unis. 


are 
proud 


to 
announce 


TIEGS-ADAMS 
Social Studies Series, Revised 


The country’s most popular social-studies series is better 
than ever in this new revision of books 1 - 6 with... . UP- 
TO-DATE content .... a strong GEOGRAPHY program 
.... an extensive MAP program .. . . geography DIC- 
TIONARIES .... a great variety of EXERCISES and 
ACTIVITIES .... INTERLEAVED teachers’ editions of 
the first two books .... COMPLETELY REVISED teach- 


I] neige. I] géle. Quelquefois il Nieva. Se hiela. A veces llueve. 
pleut. 


It snows. It freezes. Sometimes it rains. 


Je fais du ski. Je patine sur 
le lac. 


Esquio. Patino en hielo. 


| ski. | skate (ice-skate) on the lake. 


Je demeure au sud des Etats 
Unis. 


Yo vivo en el sur de los Esta- 
dos Unidos. 


| live in the south of the United States. 


Chez moi il ne fait pas froid 
l’hiver. 


Donde vivo yo, no hace frio en 
el invierno. 


Where | live it isn't cold in winter. 


Souvent il fait assez chaud 
pour nager. 


Muchas veces hace bastante 
calor para nadar, 


Often it is warm enough to swim. 


Au nord il faut porter des 
vétements chauds. (des gants, 
un tricot, un pardessus) 


En el norte tenemos que poner- 
nos ropa de invierno. (guan- 
tes, un suéter, un abrigo) 


In the north we must wear warm clothes. (gloves, a sweater, an overcoat) 


Au sud il faut porter des véte- 
ments légers. (une chemise, 
une jupe, un pantalon) 


En el sur hay que ponerse 
ropa de verano. (una camisa, 
una falda, pantalones) 


In the south we must wear light clothes. (a shirt, a skirt, a pair of trousers) 


Qu’est-ce que vous aimez faire 
en hiver? 


~ Qué te gusta hacer en el in- 
vierno? 


What do you like to do in winter? 


En hiver j’aime faire du ski 
(patiner, nager). 


En el invierno me gusta es- 
quiar (patinar, nadar). 


In winter | like to ski (skate, swim). 


OU voudriez-vous demeurer 
aux Etats Unis? 


Dénde te gustaria vivir en 
los Estados Unidos? 


Where would you like to live in the United States? 


Je voudrais demeurer au nord 
(au sud, a l’est, a ]’ouest). 


Me gustar‘a vivir en el norte 
(en el sur, en el este, en el 
oeste). 


| would like to live in the north (in the south, in the east, in the west). 


LEVANTATE 


Permission to reprint this song from the 
fifty-cent book Aires Favoritos has been 
granted by Gessler Pub. Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York. St. Fermin is honored 
by the young people of Pamplona, Spain, 
during the week of July 7. It is during this 
fiesta that this song is sung. Pandereta 


PAMPLONICA 


means tambourine. The last line says that 
the one who broke it will have to pay for it. 

The remaining months of the year are: 
agosto, septiembre, octubre, noviembre, 
diciembre. Although the song uses uno de 
enero, el primero is the correct expression 
for ‘'the first’ of any month. 


U-no dee - 


ne-ro, dos de fe-bre-ro, tresde mar -z0, cua - tro de g - bril, 


cin-co de ma-yo, seisde ju-nio, 


sie-te de ju-lio, San Fer-min. U-no de 


-min, éQuiénha ro-to Ja pan-de-re-ta? La la 

| 

la la la la la Elque Igharo-to la pa-ga- ri, la la -rd, 


ers’ manuals. . 


vision, 


GINN AND 


Home Office: Boston 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


. . NEW workbooks... . 
TIONAL NEW TEXT - Understanding Latin America. 


Be sure to write for more information about this new re- 


Dallas | 


and an ADDI- 


COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York I! 
Palo Alto Toronto 16 


Use this demonstration to 


make science meaningful 


Place a wheel-patterned cardboard disc 
on a phonograph turntable which oper- 
ates at slow speeds. 

Under low illumination, as seen in the 
photo above, left, the wheel seems to go 
fast. 

When the illumination is increased, the 
wheel seems to slow down even though 
the turntable’s speed is unchanged. (See 
photo above, right.) 

This illusion occurs because the in- 
creased light permits the eye to see faster 
and receive more images each second. 

Dramatic demonstrations like this pre- 
sent science in terms your students read- 
ily understand. 

To this end, the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau offers a program of supple- 
mentary teaching materials, “Living with 
Light,” specifically designed to teach “the 
facts of light” to 7th, 8th and 9th grade 
general science classes. 

Based on the National Education Asso- 
ciation handbook, “Teaching About Light 


to junior high students 


and Sight,” and approved by NSTA evalu- 
ators, this study project explores areas 
not usually covered in standard texts. Its 
use requires only nominal preparation. 
FREE AIDS. A complete “classroom 
package” sufficient for 40 pupils will be 
sent to teachers without charge in areas 
where there is a Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau sponsor. (We will check our spon- 
sor list for your area.) 


| 


| Better Light Better Sight Bureau, Dept. LWL21 | 
| P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 17 | 
| FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS ONLY. Picase | 
send me free teaching aids for classroom use 
! in Junior High General Science and Health | 
| Classes. (Sorry, not available to students or to | 
| subscribers outside the U.S.A.) 
| My Name 
(TYPE OR PRINT) | 
School_. 
| School Address. 
| City | 
| County | 
| (Please do not write in space below) 
| 
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Outstanding 
Language 
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Grouping 
for Learning 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


MEETING CHILDREN’S 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


HE casual visitor in today’s 
T classroom is struck by the in- 
formal atmosphere created as chil- 
dren work sometimes alone and 
sometimes in small groups. The 
visitor may remember his own 
school days when the entire class 
recited answers to the teacher's 
questions, or when everyone at- 
tended to the same book and same 
lesson, awaiting his turn. Class- 
rooms today present a different 
picture of children working in di- 
verse and individualized activities. 

Through their study of chil- 
dren, including the results of 
standardized tests, teachers now 
recognize that the typical elemen- 
tary school class presents a wide 
range of ability and achievement. 
In many activities, teaching all 
children the same material or 
teaching them in the same way 
would result in mediocrity. The 
pace would be too slow and the 
material too easy for the rapid 
learners and too fast and difficult 
for the slow. Today’s teachers 
recognize that children normally 
vary in their ability to learn and 
in the rate at which they learn. 
Instead of a single standard and 
uniform work, teachers use many 
groupings to encourage each child 
to achieve his best. 

Studying children’s test results 
and daily work, for instance, en- 
ables teachers to select appropri- 
Many of 
the children, of course, may be 
able to use the books generally 
recommended for their grade. But 


ate reading materials. 


there are always some whose 
achievement test scores indicate 
that they repeated 
failure and discouragement with 


would face 


material of this difficulty. Because 
of their ability in other subjects 
and their age and size, however, 
placement in a lower grade would 
suitable. The 


groups these children and selects 


not be teacher 
easier materials to insure their 
steady progress in reading. 

On the other hand, there are 
always a few children who can 
absorb the regular grade materi- 
als quickly and easily. These cap- 
able children may become bored 
and restless if their abilities are 
not being utilized. By encouraging 
these bright children to read in- 


dependently and by helping them 
select more challenging books, the 
teacher stimulates their intellec- 
tual development. 

In arithmetic as well, the teach- 
er may find certain children un- 
able to do the work expected of 
the group. Suppose a few have 
not mastered certain combinations 
which are essential for success in 
division. The teacher may bring 
these children together for help 
with specific learnings. 
children are 
grouped because they have strong 


Sometimes, too, 


interests in common. David, Tom, 
and John may have special inter- 
est in aviation. It is natural that 
they form the social studies com- 
mittee on “aviation in our state.” 
Although their reading skills and 
general ability may differ, their 
interest in the topic insures their 
giving an informative report to 
careful 
children’s interests are 


the class. Through such 
grouping 
deepened and their unique talents 
win recognition from the others. 
Sometimes work groups may be 
formed according to children’s 
choices. Children who like and 
understand one another are likely 
to achieve good results when 
working together. 

Grouping also helps teachers 
meet children’s needs for guid- 
ance. The teacher’s study may in- 
dicate, for instance, that several 
children are disturbed by younger 
brothers or sisters, or they may 
reveal prejudice toward those of 
different family backgrounds. Hav- 
ing guidance in individual read- 
ing and discussions on such topics 
enables the children to share in- 
sights. Although the children read 
books of differing degrees of diffi- 
culty, they are developing similar 
concepts and understandings. 

And so throughout the day, 
with different purposes clearly in 
mind, teachers group and regroup 
children. Group work, balanced 
with independent work and indi- 
vidualized assignments, enables a 
teacher to meet each child’s learn- 
ing needs as precisely as possible. 

Eprrontat Nore: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


(One of a Series) 


This school year marks the 75th An- 
niversary of Palmer Method’s leader- 
ship in the field of handwriting ma- 
terials. 

It is possible that the books you are 
using in your classroom are not 
Palmer Method—however, it is very 
safe to assume that the representa- 
tive that presented these materials 
to your school system, or to you, was 
himself trained with Palmer Method 
materials (assuming, of course, that 
his handwriting was very legible and 
fluently written). 

On this, our Diamond Anniversary, 
we hope that you will not be offended 
if we “pat ourselves on the back” for 
our accomplishments. Our materials 
have been sold to more pupils than 
any other handwriting program 
throughout the world—are currently 
sold in North and South America 
and throughout Europe and Asia. We 
have some very friendly competitors 
in some local areas which we feel to 
be quite an asset to us, for it is such 
competition among school suppliers 
that guarantees to you—the teacher 
—a continued supply of the best 
materials available. 


by 
Ricuarp C. McLean 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


from 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Paimer Method) 
902 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 


Maupintour 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges. 


Samples and rental rates furnished 


Originotors of the Red Cap and Gown 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in Tue Instructor's 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


Arizona.—My third-graders would 
like to exchange letters with other 
third- or fourth-graders in North 
America or overseas. We live in the 
southwestern desert where many 
westerns are filmed. Address all mail 
to: Miss Patricia Avery, Sewell 
School, 475 N. Sahuara Street, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 


California.—We would like to cor- 
respond with another second-grade 
class, in the northern or northeastern 
part of the United States. We are 
studying our neighborhood, which is 
a small suburban town about twenty 
miles from Los Angeles. Address: 
Mrs. Louise B. Harlan, Holly School, 
Arcadia Unified School District, 
Duarte Road, Arcadia, California. 


Michigan.—My fifth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, pictures, and art work with 
other fifth-grade pupils in the United 
States. We live near Flint, the third 
largest city in Michigan. Address: 
Mrs. Corrine Mann, North Road 
School, Fenton, Michigan. 


New Jersey.—Our sixth-grade class 
is very eager to exchange letters with 
other sixth-grade pupils anywhere 
that English is spoken. Address all 
mail to: Mr. William J. Minarck, 
Plainfield Avenue, Columbia School, 


Berkeley Heights, New Jersey. 


New Mexico.—My sixth-grade class 
is interested in corresponding with 
other fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
from any state or Latin American 
country. Our class is composed most- 
ly of Spanish and Navajo Indian 
children. We will send art pictures 
of the Navajo country. Address: Mr. 
Alfonso Martinez, Box 472, Sky City 
School, Gallup, New Mexico. 


New York.—My fifth grade desires 
to exchange letters, pictures, cards, 
and souvenirs with other children in 
North and South America. Address: 
Mrs. Frances Thresher, Bardonia 
School, Bardonia, New York. 


Ontario.—Our Indian pupils of 
grades three to ten would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in other cities 


and countries anywhere in the world. 
They live on a Reservation on Chris- 
tian Island situated in the southern 
tip of Georgian Bay. Address: 
Miss Lilian E. Hawkins, Principal, 
Christian Island Indian Day School, 
Christian Island, Ontario, Canada. 


Ontario.—Our seventh-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with 
pupils from western Canada and the 
western states. We live in a small 


town on Lake Ontario. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Annie Simpson, 
Newcastle Public School, Newcastle, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Texas.—We are very interested in 
corresponding with other fourth- 
graders in Canada, India, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and other states of 
the United States. We can send you 
many things from the Alamo City. 
Address: 


Hot Wells School, 400 Hot Wells 


Blvd., San Antonio, Texas. 


Washington.—We should like to 
correspond with other fifth grades in 
the United States, especially Hawaii 
and Alaska. We should also like to 
exchange souvenirs and post cards. 
We live about fifty miles from 
Mount Rainier. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Eilene Emly, Glenoma School, 


Miss Rosetta Jendrusch, Glenoma, Washington. 


: 


MECHANIZATION IN. 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers thea clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
4 802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


try for my students. 


C Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 


ity. Zone Scate 
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TEST IT Fre 


ACTUAL SIZE 
IMPRINT 

of 12 clean-print- 
ing rubber stamps 
each with self- 
ink pad. Metal con- 
tainer-holider identifies itself 

tor right side up stamping. Set 
Inctudes ink refill, inking brush 


NA 


YOUR classroom! 


wm RUBBER STAMP ! 


SCHOOL 


AD 


— 


Grading Set 


* Saves time, work on grading papers 
* “Marks” legibly, dries instantly 

* Makes comments more impressive 

* Stimulates desire for “merit” marks 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Div. SONMERS & MERCHANTS. INC 


4410 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
RUSH me a Faymus Rubber Stamp Grading Set @ 


| on 10 Day 
Free Trial Offer 


$5.00 prepaid 
a. HECK or MONEY ORDER 
ene losed 


ME 


DRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


JOIN THE 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


Year-Around Seller! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020W. 94thSt., Chicage 26, il 


OF DIMES 


(DEFECTS - ARTHRITIS POLIO 


TE 


CLINTO 


Cc. R. COZZENG, Mer. 
Member~N.A.T.A, 


Alaska, 
7% South 


ACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Enroll now. 
Clinton, 


we can find it for you. 
lowa 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


fay needs| * HIGHER INCOME 


teachers experi- | MORE SECURITY 

enced or not.| « MILDER CLIMATE 
Experienced) » IDEAL TEACHING 
teachers often CONDITIONS 
start from $5, 
up. Potential of 
$8,000. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AG EWN cy Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif, 


TEACH AND TRAVEL 


Fourth Street 
TEACHERS 


Where do you want to teach——EAST—WEST— 
NORTH—SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ers we placed last year ranged up to $8400. 
Write us today. 26 E. Jackson, Chicago, fil. 


“Married teaching couples desired for 
Government career service in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Schools. Gross combined 
entrance salaries from $10,000 to 
$13,000 plus transportation. Inquire Box 
1751, Juneau, Alaska.” 


—ALASKA— 


3-D MAPS 


Send today for free literature on low 
cost, raised relief maps of United 
States & Mexico, the Moon and 
others. See every detail in 3-D! 


J. H. ANDREWS CO. 


1676 N. MAGNOLIA AVE., 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Kesearch and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


Applications now being accepted for next 
achool year. Enrollment over 14 in tuding 
lew tar imvor aml senior achools 
twoyea acer lowe Vacancies in 

and inistratha 
QUALIFICATIONS: Elementary positions requir 
bachelor's and ow tate teaching certifi 
cate Secondary teacher MUST meet requir 
Supervisory at rat ive positions require 
wes ing and experien College post 
rate 
CONDITIONS: Two-year ntract. Trane wtation 
an it minimum flerta at 
Gor eX urtiished ang at low 
Travel to Ja apan and 
urope at extreme ly w oe 

PROOEDURE: i a alified wer colle e 

acement offic (U.8. Ain. MAIL) to 
Premera OP \TION GOVERNMENT 
oF GUAM, AGANA, GUAM. Include in your 
letter full information concerning your training, 
xperience, and size of family 
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REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Madeline of great fame has perhaps 
her most colorful adventure in the 
book Madeline and the Gypsies, 
written and illustrated by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Viking; $3.50), when the 
orphans are taken to see the gypsy car- 
nival in Paris. “They left the house 
at half-past nine. The smallest one 
was Madeline.” Madeline and the 
Spanish Ambassador's son were left 
behind, stranded high on a Ferris 
wheel. They went traveling with the 
gypsies and visited some of the most 
beautiful parts of France before they 
were found. Beautiful pictures, very 
amusing. Ages 6-10. 


Toby Tod traveled with Uncle Peel 
in his peddler’s van in A Feather Bed 
for Toby Tod, by Katherine Reeves, 
illustrated by Grace Paull (Crowell; 
$3.00). That may sound exciting but 
Toby didn’t think so. He longed to 
“stay put,” especially when he found 
friends and a feather bed. How Uncle 
Peel solved the problem made every- 
body happy. The pictures are very 
fine. Ages 6-10. 


Physiology seems to be a popular 
subject these days. “The True Books” 
are a great satisfaction, providing 
interesting facts for the youngest 
readers. I like especially the one en- 
titled Your Body and You, by Alice 
Hinshaw, with pictures by Frances 
Eckart (Childrens Press; $2.00). The 
author, a graduate nurse, tells in 
“vivid, simple and accurate non- 
pedantic” language, the amazing struc- 
ture of the body. Pictures are instruc- 
tive and amusing. Ages 7-9. 


Your Heart, by Herbert Zim, illus- 
strated by Gustav Schrotter (Morrow; 
$2.50), for the slightly older child, 
tells simply and interestingly about 
our remarkable pump that keeps us 
healthy “by moving the blood con- 
tinuously, steadily, and without fail.” 
The black and white illustrations aid 
the text. Ages 8-14. 


It is a joy to have another book 
about those happy orphelines in Paris. 
A Brother of the Orphelines, by 
Natalie Savage Carlson, with pictures 
by Garth Williams (Harper; $2.95), 
takes them into a new adventure that 
turns out happily for many people. 
When a baby boy was left on the 
doorstep, Josine, the youngest, took 
steps to solve the problem. Ages 7-11. 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 


An English story involving four 
brothers and sisters is Esmerelda 
Ahoy! by Elisabeth Fairholme and 
Pamela Powell, illustrated by Peter 
Spier (Doubleday; $2.95). Left with 
an easy-going housekeeper, they ex- 
plore the Thames in their sailboat 
and solve a mystery. Reminds one of 
Arthur Ransome’s books. Nice family 
feeling, sailing, mystery. Good for 
reading to a group. Ages 8-12. 


Angered by the white man’s meth- 
ods of rounding up wild horses, 
Bronze Feather of the Arapahoe In- 
dians kept a tiny abandoned colt. 
Wildwing was written and illustrated 
by Phoebe Erickson (Harper; $2.75). 
His love for the colt and his realiza- 
tion that there is good in both the 
old and new ways make this a better- 
than-usual horse story. The people are 
real; the pictures excellent. Ages 8-12. 


A mysterious-looking jacket tells 


in advance that The Mysterious 
Schoolmaster, written by Karin 
Anckarsvard, translated from _ the 


Swedish by Annabelle MacMillan and 
illustrated by Paul Galdone (Harcourt; 
$3.00), is a story full of suspense. 
Why should the physics teacher enter 
the school at night by an unused door? 
When Cecilia and Michael, two normal 
children, stumble onto strange happen- 
ings in their school, and in spite of 
adults discover espionage, there fol- 
lows a tale of danger and courage that 
might happen any place. Excellent to 
read aloud. Ages 8-12. 


Yes, this is a year 
for stories about the 
American Revolution. 
Hildreth T. Wriston 
has written another 
story of Vermont, A 
Yankee Musket, illus- 
trated by Jo Polseno 
(Abingdon; $3.00). It 
has to do with fight- 
ing around Castleton 
in 1777, and more par- 
ticularly with Stephen 
Tuttle who learned 
that war is a_ hard 
job and not just an 
adventure, that 
there is not a sharp 
line between enemy 
and friends. It is a 
good story for chil- 
dren to read, and one 
that they will enjoy 
hearing. Ages 8-12. 


Another book in “Your-Fair-Land” 
series, Mountain of Fire: A Novel 
Set in Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
by Jack Steffan (John Day; $3.50), is 
not only an excellent adventure sto- 
ry of California’s northeast moun- 
tains. It is also a very moving tale 
of the Atsugewi Indians one hundred 
years ago when the first white men 
came, and especially of Paka, son of 
the chief, who felt that the Mountain 
would speak and save the Indians. 
Ages 10-16. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CARBON 
140 TITLES 

for any 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 

@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

@ Grade 1 @ Junior High 

@ Grode 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grade 3 

Grade 4 


Tue CONTINENTAL PRESS. Inc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 


| 


your choice of 


33 Mythology, 
33 Presidents, 
33 Early American 
History, 
or 33 famous Art 
pictures beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pic- 
tures are approved and used 
| hundreds of school systems 
over the world. Perfecti 
Git with Cat detailed in warm sepia tones 
these prints are ideal Visual Aids in education. 
NOW READY The NEW 1959-1960 Perry 
Pictures catalog with 1600 miniature illustrations 
and + « Send for your copy NOW 


only 
PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. Malden 48, 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 


YEAR 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise—March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise——June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 

4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


BOX 468, Dept. N-10 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will in- 
clude Oberammergau Passion Play. Tours to Yel- 
lowstone Park, Grand Canyon and Canadian 
Rockies. 


EARN MUSIC DEGREE 


Learn at Home Music is importan 


to you and your pupils! It establishes farmer ‘ade 


ship and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 
time ' earn new. improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them... as 


they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 
est. in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. 510, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl. | 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) (1) Violin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 
Clarinet 


iH Ear Training & Sight Singing 


Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [ Sax 
Piano, Student's Course Cornet “Trumpet 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus. yor Cornet-Tpt 


Adv. Composition horal ri onducting 
Dble. C oint Mar Band Arranging 
Harmony ance Band Arranging () Voice | 


Name ‘ ‘ . Age | 
Street 
City State 

Music experience 


for 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New Yerk 


The Nongraded Elementary 
School by John I. Goodlad and 
Robert H. Anderson (Harcourt Brace, 
1959; 248 pp. $4.95). “To expect two 
children who begin their school ca- 
reers several years apart in readiness 
for school tasks to be at the same 
place several years hence is to do in- 
justice to both,” say these authors. 

In an effort to meet the problems 
which arise because of varying abil- 
ities and difference in rates of growth, 
some schools have developed non- 
graded classrooms for the younger 
children. Dr. Goodlad after a survey 
made in sixteen of these schools re- 
ports reduced tensions in children, in- 
creased teacher awareness of pupil 
individuality, and increased parental 
understanding of the school. 

Many questions arise in these 
schools as to whether a teacher should 
stay with a group more than one year. 
Some administrators feel that moving 
teachers from one grade to another 
loosens them from their “ruts.” Par- 
ents are often worried that their chil- 
dren may have a “weak” teacher for 
more than one year. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has not only 
the oldest existing nongraded plan 
but also the largest and the best 
known. Supervisors there have found 
that under this plan children are less 
likely to become retarded learners, 
have better social and academic bal- 
ance, and show greater interest in 
school. They compete with themselves 
rather than “vying with each other.” 

These authors are convinced that 
the schools, through their methods of 
reporting pupil progress, often give 
children a low opinion of themselves 
which is very damaging. They feel, 
too, that the well-being of teachers 
and children alike is jeopardized by 
the continued use of grade labels. 

If you are considering any organi- 
zational changes in your school, this 
book should stimulate much thought. 


Individualizing Your Reading 
Program by Jeannette Veatch (Put- 
nam; 1959; 242 pp., $4.50). With thir- 
ty children in a room there may be 
thirty different approaches to reading 
and thirty different individual rates 
of progress. 

This book contains descriptions of 
ways in which teachers in many class- 
rooms are attempting to individualize 
reading. You will surely find prac- 
tices included which intrigue you so 
much you will wish to try them. The 
chapter written by the staff of the 
Maury School in Richmond, Virginia, 
is especially detailed and helpful. 

In the Maury School there are no 
first-grade books. There are no third- 
grade books. No sets of texts are or- 
dered for group reading. Yet to the 
children their reading a book is a 
high adventure. Books are pictur- 
esque, exciting, colorful, and beautiful. 
Every child and teacher considers it 
his responsibility to be on the lookout 
for good books for the library. 

A very important part of the read- 
ing material in each classroom con- 
sists of the recorded experiences of 
the children themselves. The teachers 


Teachers 


are constantly alert to children’s con- 
versations. Sometimes they record the 
happy words about a new toy, some- 
times they state the feelings expressed 
about an accident on the playground. 
Hundreds of these charts are pre- 
pared by each teacher. 

The children are excited when they 
hear their own words read back to 
them. They look at each other in 
amazement and then they look back 
at the chart. “That’s my name there! 
Which part says that I went fishing 
with my father?” 

The teachers do not use the charts 
for drill. They find that the recur- 
rence of words in many contexts will 
in time ensure a large vocabulary. Of- 
ten 350 words are used on the charts 
in a three-month period instead of the 
60, frequently found in preprimer 
reading materials. 

They find that children “do not all 
begin to master reading mechanics at 
the same age. Some begin at the age 
of six, some at seven, and some even 
later. Many times the very bright 
child is not first to begin reading.” 

The Maury teachers illustrate this 
statement by telling about a boy who 
did not begin to read until the open- 
ing of the third grade and who at 
the close of the year, measured by 
group achievement tests, tested “in 
the middle of the fifth grade.” They 
provide the child who is slow in 
learning to read with the same rich 
experiences that the other children 
enjoy. “If he does not quickly mas- 
ter the mechanics of reading he is not 
singled out for drill in such isolated 
phases of reading as phonies and 
word drills. Instead he is given a 
greater variety of beginner's mate- 
rials extended over a longer period of 
time. This means that the same fine 
quality in the reading processes is 
maintained for him even though it 
takes him a longer time to arrive at 
independence.” 

In a chapter written by Willard 
Olson, of the University of Michigan, 
emphasis is placed on the importance 
of providing for children’s widely 
varying rates of growth. He calls at- 
tention to the idea that infants have 
great ability to regulate the amount 
and timing of their food intake in 
keeping with their needs. He has 
found that children have the ability 
to select the books from which they 
will learn to read, too; and that great- 
er progress oceurs when this is en- 
couraged than “when a teacher at- 
tempts to secure uniform answers to 
uniform materials.” 

Marian Jenkins, of the Los Angeles 
County Schools, gives illustrations of 
the way self-selection of reading ma- 
terials has operated in several class- 
She has found that children 


rooms, 
are able to read more books and 
develop more wholesome attitudes 


toward reading. On standardized tests 
greater gains were made in both vo- 
cabulary and reading comprehension 
than when conventional methods were 
used. 

Why not read the book to find out 
which of the ideas are applicable to 
your classroom? 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 


You 


can raise *500 


or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 


Candies and in 4 to 15 days 


your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture, 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 


75¢ box. Or you can make 


$12.00 on every 


30 sales of our $1.00 box (66%%% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can't lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. TL-1 | 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 
Raising Plan. ; 
(Check one) | 
I am interested in your.... | 

75¢ Package Plan (J | 

I am interested in your.... | 
$1.00 Package Plan 1] | 

Name | 
Age if under 21 
Address | 
Organization | 
Phone 
State | 


we Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 
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SAVE TIME 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 
LETTERS 


with large 


5 Colors 


FOURTH: 


go 


decorations 


blue, yellow 


Name 
Street or P.O. 


‘ity 


Scare Crow, Book Nook Poster 
FIFTH: Reading Skill to Hurdle, Baseball 
Arithmetic Skills, Figure Skater Writing 
Evaluation 
() SIXTH: Arithmetic Storm, Study Skills Stream- 
liner Career Rocket 
[) ALL ABOVE PACKETS, 7 Grades, 21 Devices 
COLORED CORRUGATED PAPER 


Use for panels, pin-up boards, bulletin board covering, 


NEW BULLETIN BOARD MATERIALS! 


ALL PRICES POSTPAID 


BULLETIN BOARD LETTER TABLETS 


© TABLET § Over 5600 9” capitals, & colors oa. S$ 
©) TABLET ti Over G00 lower case manuscript with 
4” matching caps, 4 colors 


NOVEL BULLETIN BOARD PACKETS (Check grade below) 
Three novel and incentive teaching devices with instruc- 
tions in each graded packet. Three 24” x 36” sheets 

lettering. Four feet square or larger when de- 

veloped on bulletin board 


KINDERGARTEN: Counting clown, Alphabet 
Birds, Safety Policeman 
FIRST: Peter Cottontail Number Trail, Phonic 
Sailboats, Writing Evaluation Bird Device pkt. 
SECOND: 
Objectives, Arithmetic Grocery Store per pkt. 
THIRD: Car Crash Syllabication, Language Arts 
Stepping Stones, Skin Diver Arithmetic Device 


per pkt. 


Vocabulary Tree, Cowboy Writing 


Arithmetic Circus, Language Arts 
per pkt. 


per pkr. 


mobiles, et« 10 colors aqua red, white, 
orange, green, brown, black, pink, starred 


[) 8-9” by 12” sheets, 8 colors in a pkg. ea. 


[) 16” by 8 roll, name color per roll 
[) 4 by 25° roll, name color per roll 
BULLETIN BOARD BULLETS 


FUN WITH CORRUGATED PAPER BOOK ea. 


MIDWEST PUBLISHING CO., 624 South 56 St., Lincoin, Nebr. 


} Send free circular and list of other materials 
Find enclosed cheek, cash or money order for above order, 


(No billing except for school purchase orders) 


Grade # Pupils 


State 


1.10! 


| 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
geen delivery tones to speed mail delivery. 


f your city has postal zones, be sure to 
inc'ude your tone number in your return 


address — alter the city, before the state. 


fy. 


7 


NO cherge tor chitdren 


air-Conditioned Rooms 


Radio ard television 
Harrison” 7-3800 
URN 
ond Moo Owector 


L ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 


S 


Creative lessons that make 


cost is only $3.95, postpaid. 


the entire year 


* Classroom tested 
<?° Holidays & special occasions 
* Save you hours of preparation 


teaching Art a pleasure. The complete 


7 with each book you receive 

R @ complete mural folio for 
2604 Main St. 

ANTOM ASSOCIATES , 2604 Mein 


Series. Write Dept 


210 Madison Ave 
$2.50 


@ factual and highly revealing 
biography.” ~ Virginia Kirkus 


Your classroom library is 
eligible for a BONUS 
book of your choice from 
among the 16 concise 
biographies of the world's 
great men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


New York 16, N.Y. 


2, 


Special Education 


learning children some 


to the child 
Touch Incorporated 
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“MY GUIDE TO SAFETY” 


A new safety guide designed to teach the 
of the 


are necessary for children to know to assimilate 
safely into our society. Fach word has a colored 
beaded surface which allows the child to learn 
through the kinest het tc and tactual approach 
Words are clearly illustrated to be mea: 


singful 
My Guide to Safety—$2.50 pp 


|__ Suite S14A, 703 Market St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Aye Aprecdation 


CHIEF'S STOOL 


MARGARET WEBSTER PLASS 


Research Associate, University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


ims you look at the African 
sculpture pictured on the 
cover this month, does it seem 
beautiful to you, or only strange? 
African art is so different from 
the art we usually see that it may 
be hard to understand. This wood- 
en stool, in the University Muse- 
um in Philadelphia, is described 
as a caryatid stool, because it is 
supported by a female figure. It 
is a fine example of the work done 
by artists of the Baluba tribe, in 
the Belgian Congo. 

A kneeling woman of high de- 
gree holds on her fingertips a 
wide shallow bowl which makes 
the seat of the stool. Any of the 
Baluba would recognize the figure 
as a woman of his tribe. Notice 
the elaborate arrangement of her 
hair, swept back from her high, 
curving brow, and held close by 
wide fillets. This characteristic 
Baluba coiffure is built up over 
a framework of cane or basketry. 
The hair, treated with oils, and 
sometimes with rosy powdered 
camwood, or even red clay, is 
braided and twisted and molded 
over this rigid foundation. 

As in most Baluba sculptures of 
this type, the legs of the figure 
are of small importance, being in- 
dicated only casually, in relief on 
the base. Notice how beautifully 
the base balances the stool seat. 
The bow! that forms the seat is 
edged with a band of herringbone 
pattern. See the carved bracelets 
on the woman’s wrists. Soft curv- 
ing forms are favored by Baluba 
artists. 

The pattern of scars on the wo- 
man’s torso has a special meaning 
to the Baluba people. It probably 
refers to the cult of female ances- 
tors powerful in Baluba land; or 
it may represent the family tree 
of the woman. They would think 
of her as representing an ancestor, 
but not any particular ancestor. 
The individuality of the artist’s 
work is in the development of his 
technique in dealing with a tradi- 
tional theme, never in the indi- 
viduality of his subject. Tribal 
artists did not try to make por- 
traits of particular persons. 

The traditions of the Baluba 
tribe go back hundreds of years. 
Long ago, in the middle ages, a 
despotic kingdom called Lunda 
flourished in south central Africa, 
in approximately the territory now 


occupied by the Belgian Congo. 
In the course of time, because of 
family quarrels, or land shortage, 
or flood or famine, various Lunda 
groups migrated, and settled out- 
side their loosely united country. 

One of these migrating groups 
was the Baluba, and their tribal 
legends tell of their migration 
from Lunda under the leadership 
of a younger brother of the king. 
From Lunda they brought their 
inherited traditions, and over the 
years their tribal sculpture has re- 
mained much the same. 

We know from recent research 
that stools like the one shown here 
were reserved for chiefs and oth- 
er important men of the tribe, or 
for visiting notables. Perhaps the 
use of a human figure in this stool 
dates back to the early rulers of 
the tribe who sat on living per- 
sons, not on stools. The common 
people of the Baluba mostly squat 
on the ground or use small, low, 
round stools of simple, functional 
(but still traditional) design. 

Because every art-producing 
tribe in Africa has its own iden- 
tifiable style, used by many gen- 
erations of carvers, the age of a 
piece of African sculpture is the 
least necessary thing for us to 
know about it. The actual age of 
a piece of sculpture is hard to de- 
termine, especially when it is 
carved from wood, as this stool is. 
The hot and steamy African cli- 
mate, and all the perils of white 
ants and boring beetles, molds 
and mildews and fungi, age a 
wood sculpture very rapidly. In 
the British Museum, carefully pre- 
served in glass cases, there are Af- 
rican sculptures taken to England 
in the 1700's that look much 
younger after two hundred years 
than similar pieces collected on 
recent field trips. 

The sculptural traditions of Af- 
rica are ageless. Perhaps they ex- 
isted before the ancient arts of 
Egypt. Archaeologists have found 
similar work going back to the pre- 
dynastic period, about 3400 B.c. 

When we look at tribal art like 
this, we have to forget our own 
traditions. We do not understand 
the symbolism, and we do not 
know the traditions, religion, and 
philosophy of the tribal people 
who produced it. Yet, if we ap- 
proach it with an open mind, we 
can appreciate something of its 
beauty, just as we can be moved 
by the beauty of poetry read 
aloud in a language we do not un- 
derstand. 
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Barbara Ward, one of the world’s leading economists, 
wrote this message for our readers. It requires a 
little mental chewing but it’s excellent nourishment, 


One time through will take less than four minutes. 


LL through Africa today, the peoples are harried by the 
kind of turmoil through which most of the world 
passed more than a thousand years age. New nations— 
Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, Somalia—are appearing every 
year. This is the age of transition from tribal society to the 


current form of political organization, the nation state. 


Most of these new nation states consist of different tribal 
groups, which, though they agree on doing away with European 
control, do not see eye to eye on much else. In the French 
Congo, the last elections amounted to a tribal fight. The same 
possibility lies ahead in the Belgian Congo. Nigeria is a federa- 
tion of three different tribal areas. And Ghana’s political strue- 


ture contains an undercurrent of strong tribal rivalry. 


The peoples of Europe and America have long forgotten 
their turbulent tribal origins and are often impatient with 
these stubborn and sometimes bloody local struggles. But can 
we in the West be sure that, a few hundred years from now, our 
descendants will not look back on our own twentieth-century 
disputes with something of the same mixture of superiority and 


incomprehension? 


the Future 


A fight in the streets of Brazzaville involves a few deaths 
and many broken heads. But the fight between Frenchmen 
and Germans, three times renewed, cost millions upon mil- 
lions of lives and involved the entire globe. A fight between 
Americans and Russians might well finish the human race. 
In short, the tribal wars of the twentieth-century white man 
are infinitely more lethal—and infinitely more unreason- 
able—than any local tribal dispute in newly emergent 
Africa. 


The ways in which tribes develop into peaceful states may 
give us some hint of how we, in our turn, are to rid ourselves 
of the overhanging terror of atomic war. Of course, some mod- 
ern states were brought together forcibly under one head. This 
would seem to be the Russian route to world order, But others 
accepted a measure of central authority with regional autonomy, 
and knit their separate interests together by developing trade 
and other economic goals. This latter route is admittedly the 
more difficult and the more challenging, but it is the only route 
consistent with the Western dream of freedom and order, 


This road cannot be followed alone. At present, Communist 
intransigence blocks the way for a third of humanity. But are 
we in the West trying with all our vigor to build the policies 
and institutions of a common life with the other two thirds of 
the world? Too few of us realize the desperate, urgent need 
for a functioning world order. Too many of us feel about our 
separate countries much as the Bakongo or the Ashanti feels 


about his separate tribe. 
Africa will not have peace until its tribes find higher 
loyalties. The advanced and developed peoples of the West 


face the same challenge. Only the stakes are greater and the 
risks of failure infinitely more dire. 
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ow is the time for teachers to take a good look at the way they 
have been presenting Africa, and to discard old concepts and 
practices, if necessary. In the past, there has been more stress 
on geographical than social facts, and more attention to political 
boundaries than political events. Most class work has been based on 
“book learning,” with too little attention paid to current happenings 
in separate countries. Developments in the brave new countries of 
Africa have been slighted in favor of generalizations about the vast 
continent, the Sahara, the jungle, wild animals, and Negroes living in 
thatched huts. 
Even on radio and television there is a tendency to speak of Africa 
as if it were one country. Yet, Canada and the United States are not 
referred to as North America. 


The New Approach 


1. First of all, forget about the “dark” continent. Present Africa 
as a “bright new” continent full of the hopes, ambitions, and struggles 
of about 240,000,000 people— Arabs 
ELuropeans—who are thinking big thoughts about their present way of 


Islams), Africans, Asians, and 


life, and the kind of future they would like to have. Africans are 
making news as they reject or are resigned to the kind of life they 
have known. In short, nationalism is the key word in Africa. 

2. Teach Africa from the standpoint of current events, and don't 
try to “finish it” during the year. This doesn’t mean you will do 
Africa exclusively; concentrate on it for several weeks, and then keep 
it alive with current news as special events warrant attention. 

3. Spend less time constructing native kraals and jungle drums, 
and dressing camel-riding Arabs. ‘Take more time to help children un- 
derstand why so many Africans think they should be self-governing, 
and what they are doing about it. 


Colonial Powers and Nationalism 


Before going into the study of Africa, pupils need to have some un- 
derstanding of what is meant by colonial powers. The chief “colo- 
nializers” were Great Britain, France, Spain, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Germany, and Portugal. Their claims to various parts of Africa fol- 
lowed the explorations and settlements of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
In those years, there was a great competition among European nations 
to acquire territory because they needed new resources and raw mate- 
rials that could be turned to profit. 

The French acquired a large part of north Africa, both English and 
French annexed West African territory, the English also found the 
climate and resources of East Africa to their liking, the Belgians took 
the Congo section, and the Dutch of The Netherlands first claimed 
South Airica. Later, the British found reasons to contest their right 
to the area, and some of today’s problems in this part of south Africa 
are an outgrowth of this dual interest. (Ask the children to study a 
map of Africa to find other territories claimed by Europeans.) 

Discuss colonialism with your children. 

1. Was it all “bad” in terms of exploiting native peoples? 

2. How did the settlement of Africa parallel that of our own coun- 
try? How was it different? 
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3. What rights and privileges should colonists have? 

What is nationalism? Expressed in simple terms, it represents the 
desire of a group of people to control their own political and eco- 
nomic life. It represents a form of patriotism. It is a people’s belief 
in their ability to take their place in the family of nations. 

Nationalism was given a big boost in August 1941 when the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter were expressed by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The idea of all peo- 
ples having the right to choose their form of government appealed to 
Africans wherever “outsiders” had been influential. 

Children should aiso evaluate nationalism. 

1. Is it always “good”? 

2. What are its pitfalls? 

3. When a country is very nationalistic what does it signify? 

4. In what stage is our own nationalism? How does it compare with 
a new country like Ghana? 

Are Africans likely to have a democratic form of government? Prob- 
ably not as we know it. They are looking both to the East and the 
West, and will decide on a system which they think will give them po- 
litical and economic security in the shortest possible time. They are 
people in a hurry, and they want to enjoy the benefits of nationalism 
in their lifetime, as well as build for the future. New governments 
will also reveal African opinion of the governmental systems under 
which they have lived. 

Because of the illiteracy and low economic standards of the masses 
in most African countries, it will often be necessary to have a strong- 
er central government than we approve in the United States. 

Will Communism dominate the political and social life of new Afri- 


can nations? This will depend on (1) how strong they let Communist 


groups become; (2) trade relations with non-Communist nations; (3) 
financial and technical help from free Europe, the United States, and 


the United Nations agencies. 


Colonialism from the Settlers’ Viewpoint 


Without the white man in Africa, Arabs and Africans might still 
be living the way they were prior to colonial settlement. Even the 
colonial powers will admit errors in handling and living with the Afri- 
cans, but children should know of their contributions to African life. 

1. Europeans brought new concepts of law and justice in contrast 
to the rule of the tribal chieftain. 

2. The missionaries who followed the first explorers introduced 
religion in contrast to tribal rites. 

3. The white men brought medicine and doctors who could do more 
to cure the ills of the African than his witch doctors. 

4. They brought reading and writing to a land where written lan- 
guages and books were practically unknown. 

5. Europeans showed the African how to plant and harvest new 


crops; they found markets for many Continued on pageT9 ) 


COFFEE 
Two crops a year can be 


grown on the northeast 
slopes of Mount Kenya. 
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. Rhodesia & Nyasaland 


Federal Information Dept 


STEE L More mills such as this one at Que Que, Rhodesia, are being built where 


there are good deposits of iron ore to convert into many steel products. 


DAMS The Owen Falls Dam, in Uganda, converts 
the waters of the Nile River into electricity. 


nvemng 


British Information Services 


TEXTILES Workers assemble cotton spinning machinery in textile plant i in Jinja, 


Uganda, which will process fine-quality cotton grown in that area. 
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RUBBER Crop dries in hot-air 
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N UGANDA, where the Nile River begins, there 
once lived a clever rabbit. He was so full of 
P jokes and tricks that the forest folks called 
him Tricksy Rabbit 

On the trail one day, Tricksy met his friend 
Elephant. The two stopped to chat about the 
weather, the crops, and the state of trade. 

“IT hear,” said Tricksy, “that the Watusi 
herders are hard up for cloth. I'd like to get a 
fine fat cow for myself. There may be a good 
chance for a trade.” 

“Good idea!” said Elephant. 

So the two prepared bales of cloth for the 
journey. Rabbit gathered a rabbit-sized bundle; 
and Elephant an elephant-sized one. 

They set out on their trip the best of friends. 
Rabbit told one funny story after another. Ev- 
ery now and then he had Elephant ‘squealing 
with lauchter. However, they hadn't gone far 
when they came to a river. Elephant, who loved 
water, waded right in. 

“Wait!” cried Tricksy. “You aren't going to 
cross without me, I hope. Aren't we partners?” 

“Of course!” said Elephant. “But I didn’t 
promise to carry you and your pac k! Come on! 
The water is hardly over my feet!” 

“Over your feet is over my head,” cried 
Tricksy. “And you know I can’t swim!” 

“T can't help that,” said Elephant. “If you 
can’t take care of yourself on the trail, then 
go back home!” And he splashed on across the 
river 

“Pll get even with him for that!’ muttered 
Tricksy as he set about looking for a small log. 
He found one near by and placing his bundle 
on it paddled it across the river. He hurried 
so fast to catch up with Elephant that he 
splashed muddy water all over his cloth. And 
though he wiped it off the best he could, the 
bundle was a mess! 

rricksy soon overtook Elephant. And the two 
reached the land of the giant Watusi without 
any more trouble 

Elephant went straight to the men of the tribe 
and simply told them he had come to trade his 
cloth for cattle. He was so gruff about it that 
the tall proud herders refused to deal with him 
at first. But they finally agreed to give him 
a knobby-kneed little calf for his fine bale of 
cloth. 

But Tricksy went among the women. He 
laughed and joked with them, and told them 
how pre tly they were. They liked him so much 
that when the subject of trade was brought up, 
the wife of the chief was happy to give him the 
finest cow in the herd for his muddy little bun- 
dle of cloth. 

As the traders set out for home, Elephant 
said, “Now if we should meet any strangers, you 
tell them that both animals belong to me. If 
anyone guessed that such a fine cow as that be- 


longed to a rabbit, it would be as good as gone. 
You would not be able to defend it!” 

“That makes sense!” said Tricksy. “Thank 
you for thinking of my welfare.” 

They hadn't gone far when they met some 
people coming home from the market. The 
strangers gathered around the cows to look 
them ove! 

“Isn't the big one a beauty!” someone said. 

“She is!” said another. 

Then a man said to Elephant, “The big cow 
is yours, I suppose And does the little one be- 
long to your little friend?” 

Elephant coughed and tossed his head, pre- 
paring to boast that both belonged to him. 

But Tricksy cried, “Ha! You guessed wrong, 
Mister! The big one is mine. Elephant and I 
went trading. And I for a small bundle of cloth 
got this fine cow. But all Elephant could wangle 
for his big bundle of cloth was the scabby lit- 
tle calf!” 

The people had a good laugh over that! 

The two went on. When they had gone a lit- 
tle way, Elephant said, “You embarrassed me in 
front of all those people, Tricksy! Next time 
you let me do the talking, do you hear?” 

“Those weren't the kind of people who would 
steal my cow anyway,” said Tricksy. 

Soon they met more people. They, too, looked 
at the cattle. Someone said, “That sleek fat cow 
couldn't be the mother of that rat-eaten calf, 
could she?” 

Elephant opened his mouth to explain, but 
again Tricksy beat him to it. 

“No! No relation!” cried Tricksy. “You see 
Elephant and I have been trading with the Wa- 
tusi. And I, for a tiny bundle of muddy old 
cloth 

He never finished for Elephant gave him a 
nudge with his trunk that sent him rolling. 

“Good-by, folks,” said Elephant. “Good-by!” 

The little gathering broke up in a hurry. 

Farther on, Elephant said, “A fine partner 
you are! You don’t even try to keep your mouth 
shut, do you? Take your old cow and go home 
by yourself!” 

So Rabbit, at the first branching of the trail, 
separated from Elephant. From then on, he 
knew he'd never get his cow home safely unless 
he relied on his wits. He started thinking. 

Elephant hadn’t gone far when he met a lion. 
“I happen to know,” he told Lion, “that there’s 
a rabbit driving a cow home on the next trail 
over.’ Soon he met a leopard and then‘a hyena. 
He told them both the Continued on page 80) 


VERNA AARDEMA 


A delightful African folk tale 
for children to read or dramatize 
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EXERCISES 


Africans do not usually participate in tribal dances until they are 
twelve years old, but it is not by chance that African adults are lithe 
and well coordinated. Children spend hours developing the ability to 
walk easily, and run distances or engage in other activities requiring 
physical stamina for long periods without tiring. 


STICK BEHIND BACK. Pupils can grasp old broom handles behind 
their backs with both hands facing upward. Lift the stick as high as 
possible without bending arms, to develop upper arm muscles. Five 
times is a good starting number, and twenty or thirty times later. 
HOPPING. To develop leg muscles, Watusi boys can hop for a mile 
or more! Place hands on hips, and hold one leg akimbo with the foot 
resting on the side of the knee of the other leg. Now hop. Ten steps 
is par for beginners, but practice will increase the number so that 
some pupils will be able to hop all around the room. 

BOOK ON THE HEAD. Africans can carry 30-pound loads on their 
heads without discomfort. The secret is in good balance. Begin with a 
book or round woven basket. African children start to learn balance 
with baskets full of water on their heads! 

SPEAR THROWING. Let boys take broad stance with hand of non- 
throwing arm on hip. Grasp cardboard tubing “spear” a little beyond 
center, and throw. Using a hard-wood spear, weighted in back, a twelve- 
year-old African can throw a distance of 30 feet with deadly aim. 
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COMMON MOTIFS 


RHYTHMS. The drum, a simple horn, or clapping sets the 
rhythmic pattern and the tempo. Unlike European folk dances, 
African dances have no fixed beginning and end. Action is 
repeated, and often increases in tempo. The leader of the 
dance, or the drummer, decides when it should stop. 


CLAPPING. Hand clapping not only demonstrates rhythmic 
patterns, but sets the mood, for it is used to denote victory, 
guilt, joy, honor, and sorrow. Let your children try for these 
effects with drums and clapping. Solo dancers use clapping to 
emphasize phrase, or beginning, or ending. Usually, the danc- 
ers clap over their heads. 

STAMPING. Feet are likely to be continuously active in an 
African dance. Often nonparticipating members in a dance 
will stamp a rhythm, using their entire bodies in the motion. 
As the dance increases in tempo, so does the stamping. Solo 
dancers are unlikely to use stamping as they do clapping, pos- 
sibly because they are in their bare feet, and the noise of the 
stamping would not be heard as well. 

- ARRANGEMENT. Dances usually take place in a very large 
open area. Where many dancers are involved, the circle for- 
mation is common. Or, if the dance calls for a leader, he will 
usually weave around the area in any direction he sees fit, with 
the dancers behind him. As the dance gets faster and faster, 
persons who cannot keep up with the tempo drop out. 


BODY MOVEMENT. Posture is important in African dances. 
Where the dancer is upright, he stands very straight with the 
back held almost rigid. However, many dances take place with 
the body bent over, and as the tempo increases the body bends 
lower and lower. Arrns and leqs are used to show skill rather 
than grace. Some dances are done on the haunches. A common 
snake dance is done with the body in a prone position. 
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SIMPLE DANCES 


MABUDU VICTORY DANCE. The Mabudus in the Belgian Congo do a follow- 
the-leader dance, depicting success in conquest. Dancers hold spears, decorated 
at each end, over their heads, and follow the leader in dipping them to the left 
and right as they move to the drum rhythm. Knees are held high when the tempo is 
slow. For spears, use sticks, with crepe-paper decorations. An imaginative child 
can be leader at first, and other children can take turns later. 


DANCE OF THE BIRDS. To celebrate spring, young girls in the province of 
Kasai do a slow, graceful, ceremonial dance. They pair off in advance, and plan a 
dance which is performed inside a large circle with two girls at a time facing 
each other. They imitate the wading birds of the region. Drums beat loudly at first 
until dancers start arm and leg movements. Costumes are large bustles of bright- 
colored strips tied around the waist to represent the tail feathers of birds, which 
are considered good-luck charms in that part of Africa. 

ZULU VICTORY DANCE. The dancers form in rows similar to the positions they 
would assume when advancing in battle. In the right hand they carry a small shield, 
in the left hand a stick to show that they are warriors, but have no need to be 
armed. To the rhythm of the drums, they advance with knees high and arms still, for 
there is no longer an enemy. As the tempo changes, warriors move backward show- 
ing there is no need to fear retreat. Forward and backward movements are repeated. 


SOLO DANCE. This is so traditional that any African study provides children 
who are interested in dancing with a chance to be creative in costume and dance. 
After making individual masks and decorations, they will perform singly in a circle 
made by classmates while drums beat and hands clap. if an unusual rhythm is 
desired, the child can ask the drummers for it in advance. 
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FRICAN art can be tied in with African studies. The 30” shield (left above), made 
from one piece of relatively soft wood, was probably carried by a seven-foot 
Watusi warrior. After carving the basic shape and blackening the surface, decorations 


were cut in for contrast. Children can make a small shield in balsa wood. 
Children in Kenya and Uganda carve giraffes from twiga wood (giraffes eat the tree 
tops level), and decorate with "burn" spots. The warrior (left) was carved of hard wood 


with a knife and brush and no sandpaper. Pupils can admire, but not achieve this skill. 
Many plates and trays are made by rolling a lump of native clay (mostly dull red) on 


; Ae a smooth stone until of even thickness. The design is traced with a pointed instrument 
RE on the cut shape, and painted with berry juice or other dyes. Few native dishes are 
ais glazed, but they are baked for long periods of time. 

hire Necklaces, bracelets, and earrings are made by winding black hairs from an ele- 
ate phant's tail with fine flat gold wire. Only a few elephants have this hair. Children can 
Hie wind black plastic lacings with thin strips of copper or brass to make jewelry. 

hf ) The sea crab was cleaned, sun-dried, dipped in a rosin-wax solution, finished with 
Ha: A 1} a pin. The same is done with flowers and seed pods. A good craft for young children. 


African baskets are woven so tightly that they hold water—a skill which your class 
cannot hope to achieve, but can appreciate. 

Drums of the Belgian Congo, and south through the Rhodesias, are usually hollowed 
out of 18” to 36” slices of tree trunks. Bottoms and tops are covered with a heavy 
skin of zebra or leopard, and closely laced with wild cow gut. Drum coverings have ir- 
regular shapes because they are laced in the toughest part of the hide. Completed 
drums are soaked in water and sun-baked until the skin shrinks tightly. 

African children are beginning to paint for pleasure in school, much to the surprise 
of parents who have only been familiar with the delicate lines of rows of animals, in- 
ie stead of scenes, on the walls of their ceremonial buildings and round houses. 
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Helping the 
Substitute Teacher 


ANNA M. ROTH 


Principal, Justin E. Rowland School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Some of our staff felt a real need for 
helping our substitute teachers. They real- 
ized that the task of taking over someone 
else’s responsibilities and accomplishing 
the assignments was not an easy one and 
that with a little more planning we could 
make the job a bit easier. 

A Substitute Envelope has been devel- 
oped. Each teacher compiles his, and it is 
given to the substitute upon arrival. It 
includes these items. 

1. Map of building. 

2. Map of the play- 
ground areas. 

3. Faculty list includ- 
ing grade and room. 

4. Class list with in- 


You will want to investigate the 
Cornell Science Leaflet, an ele- 
mentary science quarterly of accu- 
rate and up-to-date information 
and activities for teachers and pu- 
pils. This year the teachers’ num- 


A Continuous 
Teacher Workshop 


LEONA PATTERSON 


Principal, Elementary School 
ordyce, Arkansas 


Many teaching aids are now available 
in our schools. Yet principals know that 
the finest equipment is only as good as 
those who make it serve them, as they 
strive to meet the needs of the child. 

Principals are aware, too, that the mate- 
rials most readily used are the ones that 
are easily accessible and well understood. 
An extended program of in-service train- 
ing and a central library that is a continu- 
ous teacher workshop 
have helped to solve the 
problem for us. 

Books. records, and 
filmstrips are in the li- 
brary for ready reference 
and it is there that our 


structions for absence and ber, “Earth and Beyond," is fol- newest machine is set up 
tardiness records. lowed by three pupils’ numbers, for study and for operat- 
5. Names of a few re- “Ancient Sea Life,” “Chemicals in ing instructions. There 


liable children who can 
help the substitute. 

6. A seating chart or 
desk arrangement plan. 

7. Bus information: 
time schedules, the bus 
numbers, place for load- 
ing, and names of those children taking 
each bus. 

8. Teacher’s duties for the year (dates 
and description )—bus, lunch, playground, 
recess, and so on. 

9. List ‘of such activities as banking, 
bookmobile, use of gym, and art and mu- 
sic supervisors’ visits. 

10. Directions for money collections. 

11. List of any serious allergies or 
chronic illnesses among children. 

12. Children who wait in the room after 
school for car pool, buses, older brother. 

13. Pre- and post-school activities. 

14. Description of classroom routines 
—“opening,” distribution of books and 
supplies, policy on “drinks,” lavatory. 

15. Location of supplies. 

16. Procedure for fire drill and security 
drill. 

17. Explanation of use of plan book. 

18. Weekly schedule card. 


Action,” and "Birds." Subscriptions 
are $.50 per year with a 20% dis- 
count when 10 or more are sent to 
a single address. Write to Cornell 
Science Leaflet, Stone Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. film. The — confidence 


each teacher learned to 
use the 35 mm. movie 
projector, by threading 
and running a_ practice 


gained resulted in an im- 
proved film program. 

The autoharp was placed on a library 
table until each teacher was aware of its 
possibilities. Music is no longer confined 
to those with special training. 

The same workshop procedure has re- 
sulted in maximum service from all the 
tachistoscopic equipment. 

Our newest equipment, the machine and 
filmstrips for a “Controlled Reading” pro- 
gram, is receiving our attention now. A 
two-hour demonstration by the salesman 
has been followed by group instruction 
with a review course for each teacher, as 
our schedule makes it available to her. 

The entrance light to our building bears 
the sign, “Our School.” As we follow the 
plan of in-service training, the library be- 
comes “Our Workshop,” and the equip- 
ment ours to use. 


A Year-Round 
Christmas Present 


HARRY J. CARLSON 


Principal, Elementary School 
Wellton, Arizona 


A genuine and serious interest in the 
welfare and security of each teacher has 
paid tremendous dividends in the teacher- 
principal relationships at our school. It 
has lightened the administrative job to the 
extent that there is more time than ever 
for research and study in all fields of 
school improvement. Hardly a teacher ex- 
ists who does not appreciate at least a lit- 
tle approval, praise, and recognition of 
effort. All teachers want to be needed and 
appreciated; yet many administrators 
make classroom visits only to criticize. 

At our school the principal makes an 
unscheduled visit to each classroom some- 
time during every day. Teachers are asked 
about their wants and problems. This way 
needs are quickly attended to and prob- 
lems have little chance to develop to the 
stage where they are hard to manage. 
Teachers do appreciate courteous atten- 
tion and promptness from their principal. 

Last September it was 
announced to the faculty 
that the principal would 
take each class for one 
day in order to allow the 


teacher to visit any school ‘feport general 
outside the district. No ‘he school but 
strings attached, no fol- central 


low-up reports, and ar- 
rangements would be made 
with the school to be vis- 


marked, “What a grand 
Christmas present!” 

So, one by one, the 
teachers have been “tak- 
ing” their Christmas pres- 
ents, while the principal 
has been getting acquainted with more 
and more students. Needless to say, teach- 
ers and administrator have all profited. 
We are now more aware of each others’ 
problems and are closer to that great har- 
monizer, mutual understanding. 
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How much say do you have 
in budgeting? In a 1958 
survey, 47% of supervising 
principals said that they 


allotments 

decision; 
19% said that a sum of 
morey is budgeted to them 
and teachers and principal 
determine how it is spent; 
ited. One teacher re- 42% reported they and 
their teachers make budget 
proposals based 
planned = program. 
22°% said they have little 
to do with the budget. 


upen a 
Only 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


PREPRIMARY 
READING READINESS 


Teach your group the song 
"Frosty the Snowman." Capi- 
talize on him for readiness 
activities. Quickly sketch 
several snowmen on the chalk- 
board, some alike, others dif- 
ferent. Let children pick out 
likenesses and differences. 

As a final activity, suggest 
children draw a row of their 
own snowmen and show how they 
are alike and different. 


GRADE 1 
HANDWRITING 


Perk up your January hand- 
writing by having a lesson on 
months of the year. If your 
group is not up to writing 

all twelve, suggest each write 
the month when he was born. 
For added interest, have each 
illustrate his month with a 
drawing or magazine picture. 


“a GRADE 2 GRADE 3 
SPELLING LANGUAGE 

For a quick spelling drill 
some day, put clues to words 
it chalkboard and have class 1 Play a game like "Authors." A book is three cards, 
compicte the dist. each bearing a word beginning with the same letter. 
- ed clues: first letter and : ; The two other words in book are at bottom of card. 
> he blank see each letter in were | | Make several books. Five cards are dealt to each 
beginning and ending letters aed ak. Af | player. Remainder make a "bone pile." A player 
with blanks ta eee in i. / ! calls for a particular card from a particular per- 
tween; word that yayeee oe son. If he is correct, he calls again. If not, he 
word in list and a blank for | Graws from bone pile and turn goes to next player. 
each letter. } Continue until all books are made. Ellen Lash 
| 
GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
LANGUAGE READING 
Perry |! Try an Opposites puzzle for ae , Often, in reading, the over-all 
| |. vocabulary practice. AME facts of a story are obvious 
Across--l. bad; 5. basement; 4 but some of the details are 
| I 8. don't; 9. wet; 10. Ma; Cine of de . missed. Now and then, when 
13. north (abbr.); 14. nothe- j reading a particular story, 


ing; 15. good; 16. high; 19. 
can't; 20. deny; 2l. bum. 
Down=<-2. in; 3. alive; 4. miss; 
6. bottom; 7. subtract; ll. 
take; 12. short; 15. fast; 17. 
shut; 18. didn't; 19. laugh; 

20 uncle. Mary H. Fickel 


GRADE 6 
ARITHMETIC 


Sometimes counting by quarters, eighths, and so 
on, is important but rather difficult to do. Have 
« children bring out their rulers and use them to 
eis aM count by quarters to 3; by eighths to 2; by halves 
to 6; and so on. The fractional concepts may be 
easier to visualize with the ruler. 


> 3 
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Namek of list some details for children 
to look for--time of day; time 


of year; sort of home; how 
people are dressed; number of 
people involved; name of 
“WL country, state, or city; rural 
or urban location; and So on. 


Awal vv 


GRADES 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


December is over but the mem- 
ory of gifts lingers on. Pep _Aeunt 
up a handwriting lesson by 

having children list some of ’ ‘ 

the most interesting things AMV 

they received for Christmas or 
Chanukah. Make them be radu 
specific--the breed of a dog, 

the trade name of a radio, and . 

so on. Using trade names pro=- 
vides an opportunity to use 

capital letters. (Do not 

question the validity of any 

list.) 
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MARK MURFIN of the 
University of Miami, in 
Coral Gables, Florida, 
sent us his list of enrich- 
ment activities for gifted 
elementary school chil- 
dren from which this ab- 
breviated check list was 
selected. 


Arithmetie— 


Language 


General - 


Every teacher has tried some: 


some teachers have used many; 


probably no teacher has used all these 


nrichment Activities 


for Gifted Children 


Science 
Constructing a planetarium. 


Building a telescope. 
Growing cultures and using a microscope. 


Gathering materials and setting up science ex- 
periments. 


Making exhibits to illustrate science principles. 
Planning and planting a garden. 


Working and constructing mathematics puzzles. 

Measuring and planning in relation to puppets, 
stage sets, playground games, school gardens. 

Changing drill problems into practical real-life 
problem situations. 

Building an arithmetic center consisting of such 
materials as; calendars, yardsticks, egg car- 
tons, time tables, measuring cups, scales. 


Social Studies 


Making political, relief, and product maps. 

Making a mural based on research. 

Making a field trip to a museum, the court, or 
an industry, and reporting to the class. 

Making a scrapbook or assembling pictures to 
accompany unit of work. 

Planning current events bulletin boards. 

Constructing a history or geography word file 
and placing words under such headings as 
People, Places, and Events. 

Assisting others in the use of reference mate- 
rials such as globes, maps, and encyclopedias. 

Making a time line. 


Music and/or 


Composing music. 
Participating in choral groups, orchestra, or 
and. 


Studying the instruments and taking lessons. 
Constructing a xylophone of bottles. 


Doing research and making reports. 

Writing creative poetry and prose. 

Making and working crossword puzzles. 

Dramatizing for live presentation, for puppet 
shows, and for tape recording. 

Making outlines for group use. 

Leading and summarizing class discussions. 

Developing a classroom library system, and 
cataloguing books. 

Preparing a current events talk for radio, public- 
address system, or tape recorder. 

Reading and classifying library materials. 

Selecting materials and participating in a choral 
speaking group. 


Making use of chemical sets. 

Building model airplanes. 

Building a bird feeder. 

Labeling trees and shrubs with correct common 
and scientific names. 

Constructing a weather station. 

Studying a major local problem such as the city 
water supply, insect control, or soundproofing. 


Studying the metric system. : 

Making models to illustrate fractions, area, and 
volume. 

Compiling information on our money system. 

Planning a dramatization of the use of mathe- 
matics in everyday life. 

Collecting recipes and following the directions 
in classroom cooking. 


Making an annotated bibliography for a unit. 

Making tests, puzzles, and quizzes. 

Preparing biographies of great men. 

Studying independently on such topics as one's 
own family history or lives of local pioneers. 


Dramatizing historical events. 

Debating current controversial issues. 

Reading historical fiction; travel magazines. 

Studying local political organizations. 

Describing an imaginary visit to a foreign land 
or a trip around the world. 

Tracing the course and source of the major 
rivers of the world. 


Collecting pictures of artists and composers for 
a notebook or a bulletin-board display. 

Planning and designing stage scenery. 

Illustrating stories. 

Drawing comic-strip sequences; creating cartoons. 


Contributing to class or school newspaper. 

Planning quiz programs. 

Writing letters to get information. 

Learning the derivation, analysis, and structure 
of words. 

Learning to use the typewriter. 

Learning a second or third language. 

Participating in a radio-workshop group. 

Participating in local, state, and national con- 
tests. 

Doing independent 
specialty or hobby. 

Participating in a seminar group and discussing 
current events, local and national issues, etc. 


research in the pupil's 


Assisting the adults who supervise school gym- 
nasium, shop, laboratory, kitchen, and so on. 


Assisting in planning and recording fund drives. 
Planning and setting up corridor displays. 
Serving on the student council, 


Assuming responsibility for filing materials, 
tutoring, testing, and alphabetizing. 


Participating in classroom clubs. 


Formulating rules or plans for conduct in con- 
nection with special activities. 


Carrying on a project in conservation. 

Maintaining a science center with aquarium, 
terrarium, animal cages, plants, machines, and 
other realia. 


Building a crystai radio, a Hartley Oscillator, 
or @ receiving set. 


Participating in a seminar on issues in science. 
Participating in science fairs and talent hunts. 


Learning the short cuts and checks in arithmetic. 
Computing multiple solutions to problems. 
Budgeting and keeping accounts for room funds, 

auditing P.T.A. accounts, and so on. 
Estimating answers without figuring. 


Surveying local and national current events for 
number problems. 


Advancing to junior high arithmetic. 


Arranging a program of music, art, and litera- 
ture to demonstrate the contributions of other 
nations and cultures to civilization. 


Reading at an advanced level! on the classroom 
topic of interest. 


Locating source materials for class use. 

Learning and using research techniques. 

Making slides and transparencies. 

Thinking critically about current issues. 

Participating in activities which require diplo- 
matic “dealing with others." 


Participating in a seminar on critical issues and 
probing for reasons. 


Making puppets. 

Creating an operetta or a program involving 
use of drawings and music. 

Using many kinds of art media. 

Learning to play a second, or third, instrument. 


Learning and using such reference skills as dic- 
tionary, index, maps, encyclopedias, and card 
catalogue at an early age. 


Interviewing adults for specific purposes. 
Participating in a debate or panel discussion. 
Making an index to books. 

Serving as conversational leader. 
Constructing tests. 

Reading literature. 

Becoming an authority on some topic. 


Checking the validity of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 


Studying parliamentary procedure and organiz- 
ing the class for meetings. 


Keeping record of bank, milk, lunch, and other 
moneys. 

Assisting the librarian. 

Assisting in the school office. 

Helping younger children. 
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ELEM ENTARY | VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
ACTIVITIES 


ub: For Primary Scientists FILTERING 


After they have experimented with things that dis- 
solve, children may try filtering their solutions and 
testing them to see what goes through a paper filter 
and what does not. You can make a workable filter 
stand by cutting away the side of a large juice can so 
the filtering process is visible, then inserting an in- 
expensive funnel in the top of Continued on page 87 


4 aie average American home is stocked with 
many common chemicals that can be used 
to demonstrate simple physical and chemical 
changes. Many of these activities can be re- 
peated and changed by youngsters working at 
home, alone or with parental supervision. 


DISSOLVING 


4 NE Primary scientists are fascinated by some of the 
simplest physical and chemical changes. For ex- 
ample, when they examine table salt under a mag- 
nifier, they can see that each grain is shaped like a 
| .. little square box. In sugar, too, they see crystals that 
: are clear, but in a bunch appear white. 


Let the children dissolve a pinch of table salt in 
: a teaspoonful of water (or a teaspoonful of salt in 
"be a cup of water), then pour a few drops on a small 3 . ’ 
1 A paper towel, folded twice and rounded with scissors, 


pane of clean glass to evaporate. Put a sheet of 
black paper under the glass plate. Place the plate 
on a radiator to dry. When the water has evapo- 
rated, what is left on the plate? Is there any shape 
or taste to the and tasting VINEGAR AND CARBON DIOXIDE 
are the residue should convince a child that salt, indeed, 
was left on the plate. 

Children should have a number of experiences 
with various solutions. Many of the common kitch- 


makes a good filter for experiments with chemicals. 


Vinegar is a weak but effective acid that you can use in many 
classroom demonstrations, and that the children can use at home. 


er en chemicals such as baking soda, and household Put a half teaspoonful of baking soda in a glass and add a table- 
Te chemicals such as Epsom salt, will dissolve readily spoonful of vinegar. What happens? Let the children try this them- 
AS and will recrystallize when the water evaporates. selves so they can see and hear the effervescence. ry the same 
i thing, using powdered blackboard chalk instead of baking soda. 
|. You can powder the chalk by rubbing it on sandpaper, or by using 
i a piece of wooden dowel as a roller to pulverize it. Baking soda, 


chalk, and even ground 
up eggshells will bubble 
when put into vinegar. 
The bubbles are carbon 
dioxide. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful 
of baking soda in a cup 
of water and then pour 
it through a paper filter. 


Put vinegar in bottom of aquarium; 
drop in a teaspoonful of soda; watch 
the candle flame go out. 


eRe: Then test the filtrate for 
Biss baking soda by adding to 
4 it a teaspoonful of vine- 
ars gar. (Continued on page 87) 
al When the salt water on this glass evaporated, salt 

ee crystals remained behind as tiny cubes. 
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For Junior Scientists 


HEN junior scientists have examined some 

basic characteristics of common chemicals, 
they are ready to proceed with activities that 
require more skill, thought, and care, but are 
harmless, inexpensive, and inreresting. All involve 
only common chemicals at home and school, or 
those obtainable at almost any drugstore. 


ACIDS AND BASES 


Encourage your pupils to use red and blue 
litmus paper that they can get for a few cents 
at most drugstores, or from a chemistry teach- 
er, to test acids and bases at home. Ask them 
to test chemicals such as vinegar, lemon juice, 
sweet and sour milk, baking soda, baking pow- 
der (both dry and wet), table salt, and am- 
monia water. Which ones turn litmus paper 
blue? They are bases. Which turn the paper 
red? They are acids. 

Ask one child to put the ends of both blue 
and red litmus paper in his mouth. How does 
the reaction of saliva compare to that of vine- 
gar? With ammonia water? Is saliva acid or 
alkaline? Can cherry juice or grape juice be 
used as an indicator, too? (Hint: add a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar to make it acid, then a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda to make it alkaline. 
Does the color change?) 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


When junior scientists mix vinegar and baking 
soda, or chalk, or ground eggshells, they can 
see bubbles of carbon dioxide form. Bits of the 
eggshells placed in vinegar will float to the 
top, release their bubbles, and sink again. It 
is even more fun to make the carbon dioxide do 


The action of vinegar and soda makes this simple 
fire extinguisher and “pop” bottle work. 


some useful work, as in a fire extinguisher. 

To make a simple and effective soda-acid fire 
extinguisher, get a pint milk bottle, a one-hole 
stopper to fit it, a small medicine vial, and an 
eye dropper. Half fill the bottle with water and 
dissolve a teaspoonful of baking soda in it. Tie 
a string around the neck of the vial, and fill 
it with vinegar (citric acid powder works even 
better and can be purchased at any drugstore). 
Remove the bulb from the eye dropper and in- 
sert the glass portion, small end first, into the 
hole in the small end of the stopper. Push it in 
firmly to make a nozzle for the fire extinguisher. 
Suspend the vial of acid in the milk bottle, 
making sure that the opening of the vial is 
above the level of the soda water. Insert the 
stopper to seal the milk bottle and hold the 
string and vial securely in place. The extin- 
guisher is “charged” and ready for a fire. 

Take your class out of doors, light a small 
piece of paper, then let a child invert the fire 
extinguisher and point the nozzle toward the 
flame. It is important to hold the stopper with 
one hand, or the pressure inside the bottle 


might loosen it. Continued on page 87) 


SOFTENING WATER 


Junior scientists can also study the chemistry 
involved in softening water and making suds, 
Fill two quart jars with rain water. In one 
dissolve a teaspoonful of Epsom salt. Epsom 
salt is magnesium sulfate, one of the chemicals 
that make water “hard.” Do not add any salt 
to the other jar. Put a cupful of the “hard” 
water in a pint jar, screw on the cover, and 
shake to see if suds form. Now add liquid soap, 
two or three drops at a 
time, each time replacing 
the cover and shaking to 
see if suds form. Record 
the number of drops you 
add until you get lasting 
suds after shaking. 

Is the liquid below the 
suds clear or cloudy? The 
milkiness 


Suds cannot form 
until soap has re- 
moved chemicals. 


cloudiness or 
is caused by removal of 
the chemicals that made 
the water hard. Soap 
must remove them before 
it can make good suds. 
Detergents do not have 
to remove the chemicals 
to make suds. 

Now add liquid soap, a 
few drops at a time, to a 
jar containing only a cup- 
ful of rain water. Shake 
the jar each time to see 


Water is milky be- 
cause soap has re- 
moved them. 


if suds form. When they do, compare the num- 
ber of drops of soap needed to make them with 
the number needed to make suds in the hard 
water. Which sample of water would be more 
likely to leave a ring in the bathtub? Is the ring 
really dirt, or is it mostly chemicals formed by 
the action of soap on the hard water? These 
are questions your junior scientists and you can 
answer after you have experimented with soap 
and water. 


OTHER CHEMICAL CHANGES 


Some chemical changes can be tasted, even if 
the reaction cannot be seen. For example, put 
a small piece of white bread in your mouth, 
hold your nose, and move the bread around 
with your tongue for a minute or two. Can you 
sense a sweet taste after a while? Starch is al- 
tered chemically right in the mouth by an en- 
zyme in saliva. The enzyme changes starch to 
sugar. Junior scientists can taste this chemical 
change even if they cannot see it. 

Rusting is another chemical process that can 
be studied in the classroom or at home. Get an 
egg-sized piece of steel wool (sold at most hard- 
ware stores), wash it thoroughly in a detergent 
to remove any oil or grease, then soak it for 
a few minutes in vinegar. Shake it off, then 
press the steel wool into the bottom of an olive 
jar. Invert the jar over a shallow pan of water 
and leave it for a day or two. What happens 


Rusting used up oxygen; water rose to replace it. 


to the level of water in the jar? What is the 
condition of the steel wool? Rust on it shows 
that oxygen combined with the iron. When 
oxygen is taken from the air in the jar, water 
from the pan moves up to replace it. 

These are but a few of the many possibilities 
that common chemicals offer junior scientists. 
As you explore and experiment, you will think 
of other things to try. Your science teaching 
will be as successful as your willingness to try 
out more ideas. 
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T WAS winter, and 
Jefferson Ames was 
learning to skate on the pond 
at the edge of town. Skating on the 
ice wasn't easy to learn, and Jefferson 
fell down oftener than he skated. He 
stood on the ice, and he leaned forward to 
balance himself, and off he started. He stroked 

left foot—right foot— Then something happened. 
Without any warning at all, Jefferson’s feet crossed, and 
he came to a stop, and he wheeled around and around like a 
big top. “I didn’t expect this,” said Jefferson Ames. “I'm 


getting dizzier and dizzier.” 

As he wheeled faster and faster, he began to wobble, and 
he landed—BANG — flat on the ice with a noisy thud! 

He looked up and saw his friend Julie. She was standing 
on the opposite bank with her ice skates in her hand, 

“Hi, Julie! He waved his red-mittened hand. “I’m learn- 
ing to skate.” He stood up and balanced himself again. 


\ 


JANE W. KROWS 


room. She was putting things in order. 
“What are you doing?” he asked. 
“I’m straightening my room,” she said. 


“Without being told?’ Donnie asked with surprise. 
“T guess I'm getting ready to turn over a new leaf,” 
i Kathy laughed. 
Donnie did not know just what she meant, but he 
was sure it had something to do with the New Year. 


Then he saw Kathy’s pretty party dress. 
“Are you going some place?” he asked. 


" a New Year’s Eve party.” 


Donnie left Kathy, and went downstairs, In the 
kitchen his mother was putting frosting on a big cake. 
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MARY LOU MILES 


it by myself.” He balanced 


HEN Donnie awoke he felt there was something 
special about this day. Then he remembered. It 

' was the last day of the old year. For some reason 
\ { When he was dressed he went into his sister Kathy’s 


grownups seemed to think this was important. 


“Tonight I am going to a party,” Kathy said. “It’s 


“There’s really nothing to it,” he said. “When I fall down, I 
just pick myself up and start all over again.” 


Then big Doug came skating by. “That-a-boy, Jeff,” he 


said. As he went past he gave Jefferson a friendly pat on the 
back, which knocked Jefferson down again. 


“Hey, there,” he said from his flat position on the ice. 
“Excuse me!” Doug skated back and hoisted Jefferson to 


his feet. “I am sorry.” 


“Things certainly happen fast on the ice,” Jefferson said. 


He patted his ear muffs tighter against his ears. “I don’t 
know yet whether I like this ice skating or not.” 


“How about a little teamwork?” Doug asked. “We can 


cross hands like this, and start out together.” 


“Like this,” said Jefferson. “Left foot, right foot, left foot, 


right foot.” 


Away they went around the pond. It seemed like a jillion 


times, and Jefferson grew surer and surer of himself every 
minute, “I’m skating!” he said. “OR AM I?” 


“Yes, you're really skating,” Doug said. 
On they went, smooth as the wind, slick as ice, fast as a 


robin, and when they reached the beginning again, they 
came to a slo-o-o-w stop. 


“That was fun,” Jefferson said. “Now I'll see if I can do 
(Continued on page 87) 


Donnie’s New Year’s Party 


When it was nice and smooth she printed “Happy 
New Year” on it, using a tube of red frosting. 

“It’s for the party tonight,” Mother said. 

“Oh boy! A party,” Donnie shouted. 

“I’m afraid it is just for grownups,” Mother said. 
“New Year’s parties begin late and end late. Little 
five-year-olds will be in bed long before the party.” 

Donnie wandered around the house all day. No one 
seemed to have any time for him. Kathy was fixing 
her hair and nails, Mother was making sandwiches, 
and putting up little tables for games. Only Blackie, 
his puppy, followed Donnie around. 

When Mother was finished with some of her work 
she called, “Donnie, here is something you'll like.” 

Donnie went to where she was opening some pack- 
ages. She took out some fancy paper hats and horns, 
rolls of paper ribbon, and bags of bright colored con- 
fetti. “These are some of the party favors. You may 
take yours.” (Continued on page 44) 
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Shortage 


DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 


S AM the Sandman was so worried that 
even he could not sleep. 

“For goodness’ sake, Sam,” complained 
Mrs, Sandman. “Put some sand grains in 
your eyes and stop tossing and turning!” 

“I don’t dare use up any sand,” sighed 
Sam. “I’m running out of it. All the des- 
erts where I used to get my sand supply 
are being irrigated and planted over.” 

“And to think we used to have so much 
that I used sand for household things!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sandman. 

“The trouble is,” said Sam, “next week 
is New Year’s Eve. And I have to have 
enough sand so the children will all fall 
asleep!” 

“Oh, my!” said Mrs. Sandman. “If 
they don’t fall asleep, the New Year 
won't come in.” 

Such a problem would keep anyone 
awake. Sam turned and tossed so much 
that something thudded off the bed onto 
the floor. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Sandman, jumping 
up. “Thank goodness we did have so 
much sand last year. I stuffed the pillows 
with it. We can use that sand now.” 

She gathered up all the pillows in the 
house, ripped them open, and emptied 
the sand onto the living room floor. 

Sam sat down to count the sand, It 
took a day and a half. But there were 
only seven drillion grains, which as ev- 
eryone knows, is hardly enough to put all 
the children in the world to sleep. 

Mrs. Sandman looked everywhere for 
sand. She emptied it from the egg timer, 
and took it out of her pincushions. That 
helped some, but there still wasn’t enough 
for all the children in the world. 

Sam slipped about sadly. Each day he 
collected a little sand here, and a little 
sand there. But hardly enough. 

He made a special trip to the desert. 
But it was so grown over with grass and 
gardens and trees that he could not even 
find it! (Continued on page 93) 


Nor so long ago, a little boy named Dorsey moved to a new town 
right 
in the middle 
of the school year. 

Now the new school near his new house wasn’t too big, and it wasn’t 
too small. It was just the size where everybody would know everybody 
else, but nobody would know Dorsey, and Dorsey would know nobody 
at all. 

Nobody would even know the special thing about Dorsey. And that 
was that Dorsey loved horses. And because he loved horses, the questions 
he asked most were about horses, and the books he read most were about 
horses too, 

Yes, Dorsey loved horses. Not just one kind of horse, but every kind 


The Boy 
Who 
Knew About 


a Pinto, 
or the make-believe pony he found 
standing beside his bed when he 
opened his eyes on the morning he 
was to start in a new school in a 
new town 

right 
in the middle 
of the school year. 

The pony looked at Dorsey and 
Dorsey looked at the pony. 

“Good morning, Dorsey,” the 
pony said. 

“Good morning, Sir Pony,” said 
Dorsey, rubbing his eyes. Never be- 
fore had he seen a pony with such 
a shiny brown coat, such a thick 
white mane, and such _ beautiful 
big brown eyes. He just stared. 

“Would you like a ride?” the 
pony asked. 

“Could it be to school?” ¥ 


asked Dorsey. 
“It’s off my trail,” / 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ryvue cold January wind swooped and swirled 
| around the city streets, making Sammy 
shiver 

“Let's go home now.” He tugged at his moth- 
ers coat to get her attention as they hurried 
along the busy sidewalk. 

“| have just one more errand to do.” Mrs. 
James bend down to keep the wind from blowing 
her words away. “I want to go into that big 
department store on the corner. There's just 
about enough time before the bus leaves.” 

“You brought that great big shopping bag, 
but you don’t have anything in it yet,” said 
Sammy 

Mother laughed. “That will surprise your 
father.” 

Just as they reached the corner, a big gust 
of frosty wind whooshed down. Sammy stretched 
out his hand in time to catch an old felt hat 
which was sailing past. 

“Look, Mother!” 

‘Such an old ragged hat. I'm sure it can’t 
belong to anyone. Put it down, Sammy.” 

‘But Mother, people like their old hats Dad- 
dy’s fishing hat is old and raggedy like this one, 
but he never lets you get him a new one j 

“Well, maybe you're right,’ Mother said 
doubtfully, “so while I go in to do this last bit of 
shopping, you can wait here in the store door- 
way and see if anybody comes along looking for 
it. Now promise that you'll stay right here in 
this very spot?” 

“Jeepers, 1 guess I know enough to stay here, 
all right. 1 don’t want to get lost in the city.” 

After his mother left, Sammy kept busy 
watching the city. Everyone seemed in such a 
hurry—the people scurried along, not even look- 


ing at each other. The wind scuttled about, tug- 
ging at their coats, trying to steal their hats and 
scarves. It huffed at people as they came around 
the corner, and flung snow into their faces. 

Sammy was about to give up watching, and 
go inside the store when a little old man came 
along the street next to the curb, pushing a tall, 
loaded handcart. He was little, and stooped, 
and bareheaded. 

“Hey, hi!” Sammy shouted. “Hey, mister— 
your hat, your nat!” He jumped up and down, 
and waved the hat. 

The little man stopped his pushcart, and ran 
over to Sammy. 

“My hat, my ver’ own hat! Where you find 
it? The wind he come along, and poof! He takes 
away my hat. I have look all around for it, this 
hat I have for twenty years. I thank you a mil- 
lion thanks!” 

He shook Sammy’s hand excitedly. Then he 
hurried to his pushcart, and snatched out bag 
after bag of warm roasted peanuts and piled 
them into Sammy's arms. “I thank you a mil- 
lion thanks, and I thank you a million peanuts,” 
he laughed. He piled on more bags while 
Sammy gasped and sagged, and tried to say that 
he was very happy to return the hat without 
any reward. 

“There now! Boys like the peanuts. You eat, 
you say, “This how happy Old Joe was to get 
back his ver’ own hat.’ You be happy, I be hap- 
py!” He tugged the ragged hat down on his 
head very firmly, and went away pushing his 
peanut wagon and grinning broadly. 

Sammy stood against the front of the store, 
scarcely able to see around the bags stacked in 
his arms. His mother came out, and peered all 
around before she realized that he was there. 

“Mercy! Whatever do you have? What on 
earth 

“They're peanuts in the shell, because old 
Joe was so happy to get his hat back.” Sammy 
reported happily, as they stuffed most of the 
peanuts into Mother’s big shopping bag. But 
Sammy still had to carry a couple of bags. 

They started walking toward the bus depot. 
It was blowing and snowing so hard now, that 
they were not able to talk any more until they 
were settled on the bus which would take them 
back to the farm. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do with all 
these?” Sammy asked. “I'm going to have a 
peanut party for our grade. We've never had 

one, but I’m sure the teacher will let us, es- 
pecially if we look up in the encyclopedia and 
find out where peanuts are grown and every- 
thing. Will we have fun!” 

“Why, Sammy, that’s a good idea, and I’m 
sure Mrs, Payne will be happy to have a peanut 
party at school. Mercy, the storm seems much 
worse now that we're out of the city.” 

Sammy's mother was not the only worried 
person on the bus. The other passengers were 


Peanut Party 


peering out the windows, although it was diffi- 
cult to see anything through the heavy snow. 
The driver had an anxious hunch to his shoul- 
ders as he strained to see the road. The big 
windshield wipers labored against the wet, cling- 
ing flakes. The bus went more and more slowly 
until it was barely crawling along. 

“Why are we going so slowly?” Sammy com- 
plained. “We'll never get home in time for sup- 
per, and I’m getting awfully hungry.” 

“Hush!” Mother whispered, but she was too 
late. A smaller boy in the seat ahead began to 
whimper, “Grandma, I’m hungry, too. Grand- 
ma, I'm hungereeee, I want my supper!” His 
grandmother gave Sammy an exasperated look. 

Just then the bus came to a full stop. The 
driver stood up and said, “Now folks, don’t get 
alarmed, but the fact is that this snow is so 
thick and heavy that I can’t see the road at all. 
I've pulled off into this old driveway, and we'll 
stay right here for a while, and see if the storm 
lets up. There aren’t any houses nearby, and 
the road ahead is hilly and dangerous. So just 
sit tight.” 

For a moment there was silence, and then a 
babble of voices. A few people were angry or 
frightened, but most of the passengers agreed 
with the driver that he had done the only sen- 
sible thing. 

But the moments dragged along, and Sammy 
grew bored and restless. The boy ahead was 
impatient too, and he did not understand as 
well as Sammy the reason for the delay. 

“IT want my supper!” the smaller boy wailed 
to his grandmother for about the hundredth 
time. 

Sammy opened one of his bags of peanuts. 
Leaning over, he whispered to the grandmother, 
“Could your little boy have some peanuts?” 

“He surely may,” she beamed. “And getting 
them out of the shells will keep him busy for a 
while.” She took them gratefully. 

Sammy sat down again, opened the second 
bag, and began to shuck and eat peanuts. They 
smelled and tasted good. He offered some to his 
mother, and she took a small handful. 

Suddenly Sammy stopped eating, and looked 
around. Why, his mother hardly ever ate pea- 
nuts! He peeked over the seat. The little boy’s 
grandmother was eating just as many peanuts 
as her grandson. That meant that the grownups 
were just as hungry as the children. But if he 
gave away his peanuts now, he couldn't have a 
party at school tomorrow. 

Sammy sat very still. Finally he looked at his 
mother. She smiled, and handed him the big 
shopping bag. 

Sammy went up and down the aisle passing 
out peanuts to all of the people. Everyone 
started eating and looked much more cheerful, 
including the driver. As they shucked and 
munched peanuts, people began to visit with 
each other, and to tell (Continued on page 93) 
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Alaskan Rescue 


JANE W. KROWS 


ETER sat on the steps of the trading post polishing a piece 
P of whalebone. The hood of his fur parka had fallen 
back from his head, and the sun felt warm. 

“Pete!” The voice behind him was Olga’s, the trader’s 
Eskimo wife, who tended store while the men were off hunt- 
ing meat for the winter supplies. Peter turned his head. 

“Did you feed Sam’s huskies?” 

Peter shook his head, and kept on polishing. 

“You know you supposed to feed the dogs when Sam’s out 
flying,” she said. 

Peter smiled. Speaking in English slowed Olga down. “" 
don’t like dogs,” he said. “Tending dogs is kid stuff.” 

Olga came closer to him. Her straight black hair was 
pulled back from her brown face, and her black eyes flashed. 
“You know we have to care for the dogs, Peter,” she said. 

“Not me,” Peter answered. “Anyway, Sam’s not my boss. 
Besides, flying is the only way to get around up here.” He 
knew when he said it that it was not really true, for dogs 
could go places where planes could not go, and travel in 
weather in which planes could not travel. 

Olga stamped back into the post, and later Peter heard 
her shuffling across the frozen ground in her soft moccasins 
with a pan of food for Sam's dogs. 

Peter waited to hear Sam’s motor. He never tired of 
watching the bush pilot take off or land his light plane, and 
he loved to hear Sam tell of his many rescue missions in this 
northern outpost. Sam had been gone for three days, and it 
was always a thrill to see him fly in from the outside world. 

Now he saw the black dot, then the outline of the small 
plane. The hum of the motor would come later. Then the 


little craft would skim across the frozen runway which Peter 
and his father had cleared of snow that morning. 

“Easy, easy,” Peter thought as the little plane came in for 
a perfect landing without the slightest bump. 

“Gasoline,” Peter said to himself. 

Sam was climbing out of the cockpit, and Peter ran to 
him. “How was it?” asked Peter eagerly. 

“Not bad yet,” Sam said. Then he turned to Peter. “You 
fed the dogs.” It was not a question, just a statement. 

Peter shook his head. “Olga fed them,” he said. 

Sam turned away. Peter followed him. “When are you 
going to take me with you?” Peter asked. 

“When you’ve grown up,” Sam said shortly. 

Peter stretched himself. “I’m as tall as you now—almost.” 

Sam frowned, and walked back to the plane. He never 
seemed friendly any more. Peter couldn’t understand it. 


At his home Peter let the heavy door come to with a thud. 
His mother had finished her schoolroom chores, and was now 
busy thawing whale steaks for supper. His father sat at the 
radio receiving set, and twisted the dials. This was the 
hour he usually picked up messages from outside. Some- 
times Peter sat beside him and watched carefully—just in 
case he would need to fill in some time. 

“Sam’s in,” Peter announced to his mother. 

“What'd he bring this time, I wonder,” she mused. 

“Gasoline,” Peter said. “I could tell by the way he landed 
—soft and easy. Takes no chances when he is flying gasoline.” 

“For goodness’ sakes,” his mother laughed. “I sometimes 
think they use up all their gas flying in more gasoline.” 

Fred Carson, Peter’s father, came to the door of the lean- 
to kitchen. “I’m glad they fly it in,” he said. “It gives me 
a safe feeling to know they keep flying in gasoline supplies. 
Never know when it will be needed.” 

Peter often wondered why his father had given up the 
comforts of his Seattle home to bring the family here. The 
village was home to Peter for he remembered little about 
Seattle. His mother’s job was teaching, and his father’s job 
was with the Alaska Communications Service. 

Peter hung his parka on a nail behind the kitchen door, 
and began his evening job of filling the oil tanks on the 
heaters. His father was back at the radio, 

In a little while his father appeared again in the door. 
“Just talked to Heath in Fairbanks. They're sending a plane 
in to get me. Some sort of meeting for operators. I guess 
we need some briefing.” 


Peter saw a frown cross his mother’s face. “You’d think 
they'd know better than to plan a meeting this time of year. 
Winter may set in at any time and flying won't be safe.” 

“Last chance out,” his father said. 

Two days later Peter watched his father board the big 
plane. Of all the orders his father had given him, only one 
stood out in his mind. “You can run the receiving set.” This 
was his chance, Peter thought. No silly baby orders like feed- 
ing the dogs. He would show Sam who was grown up! 

Peter’s time spent at the radio was exciting. He kept a 
log of temperatures, as his father had taught him. He heard 
the trapping news. On Thursday he jumped as he heard his 
father’s voice. “Speaking—Fairbanks,” he said. “You can 
expect us in early Friday morning.” 

Peter’s fingers fumbled as he turned the switch over to 
speak back. “O. K., Dad—I hear you. Everything’s fine 
here.” Then he added, “Happy landing.” 

Friday morning Peter noticed how nervous Sam had be- 
come. He saw his experienced eyes search the sky, and Peter 
knew he was worried about the snow smoke which hung over 
the mountain. 

A little after noon, Sam said, “I’m going up, Peter. The 
weather in the mountains doesn’t look good. I'll take a 
look around.” (Continued on page 85) 
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1. Get out your sled while the snow is new, Smooth and still on. the hill; 
2. Get out your skates while the ice is thick, Skate and glide, slip and slide; 


+ 


Get out your sled while the snow is new, Hi, ho, cold win-ter is here. 
Get out your skates while the ice is thick, Hi, ho, cold win-ter is here, 


| 


() Chorus 
ld wind’s sing - ing a whis - tling rhyme, ell - ing us that it’s win - ter - time, 
Cold wind’s sing - ing a whis-tling rhyme, _ Tell - ing us that it’s win - ter - time, 


_= 


Get out your sled while the snow is new, Hi, ho, cold win-ter is here. 
Get out your skates while the ice isthick, Hi, ho, cold win-teris here. 


I T 


3. Get out your shov - el, we'll build a fort, 4. Let’s make a snow man 80 a! my cold, 
Make the wall strong and tall; Broom in hand, he looks so grand; 
Get out your shov - el, we'll build a fort, Let’s make a snow man so fat and cold, 
Hi, ho, cold win - ter is here, Hi, ho, cold win - ter is here. 


DESCANT 


= 


Win-ter, winter, oh 


4 Yo WORDS AND ACTIVITIES BY 


win - ter - time, ter, win- oh 


Six-eight time is easy to clap to—two claps per measure. Using only these two chords, the entire song can be ac- 

Autoharp chords and clapping follow the same rhythm. | companied. Write the pattern on the chalkboard, using 
0 numbers or colors to in- 

Add resonator bells to make a chordal accompaniment. = dicate the two chords. 

Use C and E or C, E, and G to form the first chord. Play = 

the first two measures several times until the three chil- a 1 2 

dren can play together as a chord, and in rhythm. 


Build another chord, using D and F, or D, F, and B. Re- [1 |2 2\1 [1 1|2 2 (1 
peat measure three several times for practice. Chorus 2 2 | 11 | 22 | 11 | 11 | 11 | 22 | 11 
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ZOONS 


Zinkety-zankety-zoons. 
It’s fun to find words 
That rhyme with zoons— 
Cartoons, buffoons, 
Balloons, and tunes. 
Some animal words 
Rhyme with zoons— 
Raccoons and loons, 
Cocoons, baboons. 
Yes, many words 
Rhyme with zoons— 
You can use prunes, 
Or moons, or spoons. 
And then you’re not done; 
You've just begun 
Finding words 
To rhyme with zoons— 
Zinkety-zankety, 
Zinkety-zankety, 
Zinkety-zankety-zoons. 
—FLORENCE E. SULLIVAN 


HAD YOU 
FORGOTTEN? 


All through November, 
All through December, 
Had you forgotten 
Or did you remember 
What a wonderful, 
Lovely magical thing 
Is spring? 

—LUCRETIA PENNY 


CAKE 


I like cake! 

What shall I take? 

Sponge? 

Angel food? 

Or maybe spice? 

Devil's food? 

Upside down? 

Chocolate is nice. 

But I guess, instead, 

I'll take gingerbread. 
—REGINA SAURO 


THE SMILE 


A scowl and a smile 
Met each other one day; 
But somehow the scowl 
Was not able to stay. 
Facing the smile, 
It just melted away. 
—WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


BRING ME AN APPLE 


Bring me a bright red apple to hold, 
To hold on this winter night, 
When all of the outside world is white 
And the little apple tree sleeps in the cold. 
Bring me its firm, round fruit; 
And you will have brought me, essence and root, 
All that is summer: white petals drifting, 
Leaves looking up to the sun, 
Clouds cherry-colored, with daylight done, 
Rain in the branches and cool wind lifting 
A song in the little tree. 
Bring me an apple. Bring summer to me. 
—ELSIE MCKINNON STRACHAN 


CLAIRE IN WINTER 


The eves are Claire’s, and the nose is too, 

But the feet are red rubber, the hands woolly blue. 

The hair’s covered up by a stocking cap, 

And each little ear is beneath a flap. 

Claire has a waist as slim as a fiddle; 

This child is four yards around the middle! 

There are leggings, petticoats, a bright plaid 
skirt. 

There’s a lot of snow, and a little dirt. 

There’s a coat and sweater, a blouse trimmed with 
lace. 

There are socks and shoes, each one in its place. 

And when the clothes are all neatly piled 

There in the center I find a small child. 

It’s like peeling an onion, is undressing Claire, 

And sometimes I wonder if she will be there, 

Or if underneath the mountains of clothes 

I'l] find a stranger nobody knows. 

Or worse still, undress her only to find 

The clothes have come home and left Claire behind! 

—MARGARET 0. SLICER 


POPCORN BABIES 


The cunning popcorn babies, 
In popper play pen deep, 
Wrapped in snug yellow blankets, 
Lay peacefully asleep. 
Then one sat up and shouted: 
“It’s getting warm—I think 
I do not need this blanket!” 
And—pop! quick as a wink 
Jumped high, dressed in a fluffy, 
Beruffled, snow-white gown. 
Soon all the popcorn babies 
Were hopping up and down! 
—-FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


THE SNOWPLOW 


I’m standing by the window, 

In my bathrobe of blue, 
Watching the snowplow 

Coming through; 
Watching it way down the street. 
Men lean on their shovels 

And watch it too. 


The plow moves forward; 
Then it retreats 

Moves forward again, 
And then repeats. 

I like to watch 
The game it plays. 

The snowplow has 
Such funny ways. 


Women rush out 
For their garbage pails; 
Dogs are barking 
And chasing the trails 
Of snow the snowplow sifts 
As on it comes, 
Turning the drifts. 


I love to see it 

Move forward, retreat, 
Go forward again, 

And then repeat, 
Closing the driveways 

But clearing the street. 


It’s fun to watch the city crew 
And the snowplow coming through. 
—FLORENCE EDICK SULLIVAN 
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DIRECTIONS 
For a Language Lesson 


The tree trunks stand 
Above the soil; 

The roots spread out below. 
The bees go in 
And out of flowers, 

And hurry to and fro. 

The rushing trains 
Go back and forth 

To places far and near. 
Over and under, 

And up and down, 

The seals dive there and here. 
The planes go zooming 
Through the sky; 

And on and off the ground. 
I’m happiest when 
The carousel 

Just whirls me round and 

round. 


—ILO ORLEANS 


THE NURSE 


Here comes the nurse, 

With your chart. And your pill. 
She’s here to take care of you 
While you are ill. 


How cheerful she is 

As she bustles about! 
She can make up your bed 
Without your getting out. 


Your temperature taken, 

Your pulse must be right. 

Are you sure you are 

Comfortable, now, for the night? 


This nurse is devoted, 
She’s patient and wise, 
And she knows what to do 
Should a crisis arise. 


She’ll follow your 

Doctor’s advice to the letter, 

And in no time at all 

You'll be feeling much better. 
—MABEL WATTS 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


Now that the importance of teaching arithmetic is so clearly 
recognized, should we not introduce the teaching of more 
than just the easy basic addition and subtraction facts in 
first grade? 


> Art 

IVAN JOHNSON 
! Professor and Head, 

4 Department of 
Arts Education, 

{ Florida State University, 
: se ties for acquiring either foundation ideas for, or 
greater insight into, the fundamental processes. 


Studying the basic facts in numeral form will not 


It is unfortunate that so many teachers and 
school patrons think that arithmetic learning con- 
sists only of adding, subtracting, multiplying, 


rh and dividing numbers presented in numeral form. do that. 
ag The shortcomings of such a narrow notion of One of the most efficient means of providing 
4k arithmetic are quickly seen when it is noted that foundation situations is through orally presented 
5 1% those girls and boys who are best in computation word descriptions of situations involving quantity. 
Bas Language Arts with the numeral form of addition situations Pupils first try to answer the question of these 
aa GERTRUDE A. BOYD learned to add without benefit of written numbers. situations by thinking, without benefit of pencil 
Ai Associate Professor It is therefore recommended that when the con- and paper or objects. Later they may use such ma- 
bet by Tag tent of first grade is increased, consideration first terials either to assist thinking in finding the an- 
} ¥ ; be given to material that will provide opportuni- swers or to show that answers are correct. 
a LANGUAGE ARTS 
5 How can role-playing be used in the development of oral- 
: language skills? 
Be Role-playing can be of value both to teachers dren may consist of a word or merely a speech ri 
a ; Music and to pupils in developing facility with language. sound; those of others will be lengthy and show a 
+) BEATRICE KRONE Sociodrama or role-playing is often used for pro- the use of complex sentence structure. ee 
ae Scheel of Music,” moting better social and emotional relationships, In dramatizing situations, pupils are called upon 4 
; idyliwild, California and for creating more effective types of learning to take part without previous preparation. The Ri 
4 experiences. social and emotional implications become evident ae 
sh Sinee the dramatizations are spontaneous and as the problem situation is worked out by the 
+ unrehearsed, the normal speech patterns of chil- participants. For example, the part may be that 
Ady dren are evident. As the acting out of a problem of a child who has not been able to make friends 
= situation is pulled in different directions through quickly. 
HE comments and questions, the teacher can observe Children are able to lose themselves in the dra- 
3 3 . words and phrases used to show surprise, resent- matization of a real or vicarious experience. Oral- 
‘pas Reading ment, anger, happiness, and concern. language lessons come alive through the vivid 
ney RUTH STRANG There is also evidence of individual differences portrayal of commonplace incidents in the every- en? 
in facility with language. Comments of some chil- day world of the child. 
Center, Teachers College, 
ee Columbia University, 
New York MUSIC 
feb: What suggestions do you have for music appreciation in a 
12 small town school? We do not have a music teacher. 
sf | recommend using the broader term, “listening from a music specialist, or secure state, county, 
i experiences,” because listening is basic to all mu- and city mimeographed courses of study for their 
iB sic experiences. Cultivate careful listening habits music programs in which specific material is 
ie Science in such ways as: (1) concentrating on singing recommended for each grade level. The records 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University’ 
of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
4s Professor of Education, 
he University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

ike 
} 

he. These specialists will give you direct answers to 
Es specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
ie general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
he supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
five a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 


proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on art, music, reading, and science 
will appear on this page. In the meantime, all the 
counselors will be glad to answer the questions you 
send them. 
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songs in tune, perhaps using phonograph record- 
ings; (2) discriminating between good and poor 
tone quality; (3) singing songs in parts; (4) de- 
ciding between appropriate and inappropriate ac- 
companiments for folk songs; and (5) finding the 
right kind of music for rhythmic activities. 

If you are concerned with the choice and or- 
ganization of recorded music to be heard in “les- 
sons” at regular intervals, and are not familiar 
with much music literature, try to get some advice 


SCIENCE 


We are urged to make greater use of the community in our 
elementary science teaching. What do you suggest? 


Using community resources often makes science 
study more real and meaningful to children, and 
may be one way of informing the citizens of what 
is going on in school. 

Resources may consist of people, places, and 
things. The people may serve as sources of infor- 
mation and as demonstrators; for example, an 
amateur or professional astronomer who will in- 
vite pupils to look through his telescope, and 
gardeners who may help with plant studies. 

The places may be of many kinds, as museums, 
utilities, parks, and airports. Children get more 
from visiting such places if they have specific 
observations to make. For example, to solve the 
problem: “How do plants and animals change as 


are usually organized according to seasons and 
purpose. 

Here are some general suggestions. (1) Read 
the reviews of new records in THe INstRuCcTOR. 
(2) Try to hear recordings before purchasing 
them. (3) Have variety in your selection, in order 
to enjoy many types of music. 

The more understanding and enthusiasm the 
teacher has for music, the more profitable the 
listening experiences will be for the class. 


the seasons change?” pupils will make observa- 
tions in many places either during a class field 
trip or on individual! trips. 

The things are almost too numerous to mention 
and their selection and use depend on the curric- 
ulum. In the study of electricity, worn-out elec- 
trical appliances may be examined to note the 
use of scientific principles. In the study of ma- 
chines, the home workshop and kitchen furnish 
examples of the ideas pupils are learning. 

In every case of the use of the communit~, the 
activity should be obviously purposeful, carefully 
planned and carried out, and the results evaluated 
so that skill in use of community resources will 
improve. 
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gprs more and more emphasis being placed 
on science at the elementary level, many 
teachers who are not science-minded will be ex- 
pected to carry on a science program. This need 
not be as frightening as it sounds if the teach- 
er is willing to learn with her pupils. 

To prove that good science lessons can be 
easily achieved by such teachers, I can proudly 
report that the canal lock made by my sixth- 
graders received honorable mention in a school 
science fair. But the lock was only part of their 
total science learnings. 


Basie Information 


Before making a canal lock, children need to 
learn some basic facts about canals, locks, and 
water. Then, science activities and discussions 
will develop as a natural outcome of this con- 
struction project. Preliminary study can be 
based on these questions: 

. What is a canal? 

. What is a canal lock? 

. How are boats lifted and lowered? 
How do the gates work? 

Are all gates the same? 

. What does the lock tender do? 

. Why do boats and other objects float? 

In answer to these questions, pupils learn: 

1. A canal is water confined to a ditchlike 
route. The sides may be packed earth, concrete, 
or large pieces of stone cemented together. 

2. A lock resembles a large box or rectangle 
that is open at the top. The bottom has open- 
ings for water to go in and out, and the ends 
are gates which can be opened or closed. 

3. Ships are lifted or lowered by letting wa- 
ter into or out of the lock. 

4. In modern locks, the gates are operated 
electrically. In the early locks, the gates were 
opened and closed by crews of men or teams of 
donkeys. 

5. Several types of gates have been used, but 
in the newest locks the gates, when opened, 
swing back into recesses on each side of the lock. 

6. The lock tender regulates the amount of 
water in the lock, signals ships going in and out, 
and opens and closes the gates. 

7. Air spaces in boats help them float. 

As the children progress in their study of 
canals and locks, they learn that 

1. Canals were used long before 500 B.c., by 
the Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, and oth- 
ers. Water locks were invented about 500 years 
ago. 
2. Canals and locks serve the purpose of get- 
ting boats up and down from one level of the 
river to another where there are waterfalls and 
rapids. 

3. The lock is never built into the waterfalls 
because of the force of the rushing water. In- 


NOUS 


There’s a lot of Science in learning about 


stead, the canal is dug at one side of the river 
to bring the water away from the falls or rapids, 
and into a lock basin. 

4. A canal is dug to allow 1% feet of water 
beneath the heaviest ship that may use it. 

5. Canals and locks must have a steady source 
of water, or they will drain out or dry up. 

6. The lock basin is lined with concrete and 
closed off with waterproof gates. 

7. One gate, at one end of the lock or the 
other, must be closed at all times, depending 
on the direction of the ship using it. If a ship 
enters from the low water level, the gate at the 
upper end is closed. When the ship is in the 
lock, the gate behind it closes. After the lock 
fills with water, the ship rises, the gate in front 
opens, and the craft moves into the upper wa- 
ter. The rear gate remains closed until another 


ship has been “locked in” and lowered. 


How Our Lock Was Made 


A cardboard carton 9” x 15” x 19” was used 
for the river bed, falls, and lock. The top was 
removed, and used to build the river and falls. 
The bottom of the carton formed a backdrop 
for the scene, with the carton standing on the 
9” x 19” side. 

The upper level of the river was 12” long and 
9” wide, and was fastened 8” from the lower 
left-hand corner of the carton. A vertical piece, 
8” x 9”, represented the falls. The lower level 
was 7” long and 9” wide, and was fastened 4” 
above the lower right-hand corner, and against 
the vertical 8” x 9” piece. 

The lock space was made by cutting into the 
front edge of the top and right side of the up- 
per’ strip—4” x 6” on the horizontal, and 4” x 
4” on the vertical section. 

The lock basin was made from an 82” x 20” 
piece of cardboard marked at 2”, 8”, 12”, and 
18”, and then folded on these lines. Slit the 
closed end to make a gate. 

Our lock was filled with “dry water” made 
from a 4” x 4” x 6” piece of blue cellulose 
sponge. String looped through the sponge made 
it possible to “raise or lower the water in the 
lock.” By placing a miniature ship on the “wa- 
ter” the children could see which gates should 
be opened or closed when the boat was at the 
upper or lower levels of the river. For greater 
realism, the children painted in a river, trees, 
and grass on the shore line, and constructed a 
lock tender’s building to glue beside the lock. 


Why Ships Float 


“Why doesn’t something as big as a ship sink 
rather than float in water?” Before finding the 
answer, the teacher might tell about Archimedes 
and his law. But first, she could explain that 
he was a Greek scientist (Continued on page 55) 


UNIT 
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Locks--and how They W 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 101 


Brooklyn, New York 


Adding more wa- 
ter does not make 


the clothespin sink. 


Weighing the water dis- 
placed by object. 


or 


Floating clothespin in 
small amount of water. 


Weighing object sub- 
merged in the water. 
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Primary 


THE 


THIS photo shows two kin- 
dergarten boys at McKinley 
School, Kearny, New Jersey, 


costumed to represent the 
King of England and Joseph 
Haydn. These boys partic- 
ipated in a playlet featur- 
ing Haydn's “Surprise Sym- 
phony.” Another playlet is 
given here that is based on 


Opal Wheeler and Sybil 


Music Program 


urprise Symphony 


LILLIAN M. CARTER 


Scene I 


ANNOUNCER—Joseph Haydn was a poor boy 
who had a gift for music. He studied and 
worked. People helped him too. At last he was 
famous. The pecple of England invited him to 
their country. He taught a big orchestra to play 
his music. Now we see Mr. Joseph Haydn and 
three friends. 

FRIEND I—Joseph, the people of England like 
your music very much. 

FRIEND II—Even the King was at the concert 
last night. 

yoseru—I am glad they like my music, but 
I will tell you what I don’t like. I don’t like the 
way the ladies go to sleep during the music. 


FRIEND III (laughing)—Poor ladies! I think 
they are too warm in their wigs and ball gowns. 
Maybe they eat too much before the concert too. 

josepH—Just the same I wish I could find a 
way to keep them awake. 

FRIEND I1—The King is coming to the concert 
again. Better think of something, Joseph. 

yosepu (excitedly)—I have! Excuse me, I 
will go now and write the music. 


Scene 2 


ANNOUNCER—Now it is the night of another 
concert. The orchestra is ready. The people are 
arriving. 

(Orchestra members are seated together. Op- 
posite are seats for the 


(Continued on page 35) 


Deucher’s story of the “Sur- 


prise Symphony” in Joseph 
Haydn, The Merry Little 
Peasant (Dutton). 

The simplified melody of 
the Andante from the “Sur- 
prise Symphony,” supplied 
by Miss Carter, can be in- 


terpreted by a toy orchestra 
or rhythm band. Other se- 
lections from Haydn's works 
are in the Wheeler-Deucher 
book. If you need help with 
rhythm band, see The New 


Rhythm Band Book (Owen). 
See end of play for cos- 
tume suggestions. 


Winter Science Snow and Ice 


CAROL MEHM HEISELMAN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School 19 
Rochester, New Yor 


urRING the month of January, 
D our primary girls and boys usu- 
ally acquire certain concepts regard- 
ing ice and snow through guided ex- 
periences, talks, and experiments. 


Snow 

Concepts To Be Acguirep: 

1. Snow is cold; it can be clean or 
dirty. 

2. Snowflakes are light. 
snow is heavy. 

3. Snow changes to water when 
anything warm touches it. 

4. Snowflakes have six points. 

5. Snow takes up more room than 


Pac ked 


water. 
EXPERIENCES OR EXPERIMENTS: 

1. Taste new-fallen snow, Discuss 
what makes snow dirty. 

2. Make snowballs of different 
sizes. Lift and push them. Observe 
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trees after a heavy snowfall when 
snow clings to the branches. 

3. Experience snow melting in a 
pan, on the tongue, in the hands. 

4. Look at snowflakes with magni- 
fying glass. Look at pictures of snow- 
flakes. 

5. Fill a pan full of snow. Let it 
melt. Note how much of the pan is 
filled with water. 


lee 


Concepts to Be Acguirep: 

1. Ice is cold. It is slippery. 

2. Ice can be fun. It can be dan- 
gerous. 

3. In cold air, water turns to ice. 
Ice melts in warm water. 

4. Ice crystals are formed when 
cold air hits water vapor. 

5. Ice takes up more room than 
water, 


EXPERIENCES OR EXPERIMENTS: 

1. Touch ice. Slide on ice. 

2. Watch ice skating or look at 
pictures and discuss it. Point out 
danger of stepping on ice without 
knowing it is there. 

3. Fill two ice-cube trays with 
water. Put one tray in refrigerator. 
Leave other in the room. When first 
tray has formed ice cubes put it in a 
warm place until the cubes melt. 

4. On a day when the air is cold 
enough to keep classroom window 
panes below freezing boil water and 
let the steam touch the window. Re- 
sult: ice crystals. Examine those on 
refrigerator freezing compartment. 

5. Fill an expendable bottle with 
water. See that it is securely stop- 
pered. Set it in a pan outside on a 
freezing day. Result: Water turns to 
ice. Bottle breaks. 
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NORMA SLAVIT 


Teacher, Third Grade, Trinity School 
New Rochelle, New York 


uR city developed as a by-product of a field trip to Daitch’s super- 
market. The decision to build a market in our room marked the 
beginning of a rich third-grade social-studies experience. 


The Shining Star Market 


The grocery opened with the classroom furniture rearranged so the 
tall bookcase could be the shelves and wall of the store. Paper stream- 
ers, colorful balloons, gay posters, and sales signs decorated it. Empty 
cans and food containers were arranged as stock, with pertinent pupil 
comments. Here are a few. 

suSAN—Let’s arrange the foods according to the ABC’s. 

SARAH—That won’t work because milk has to be kept cold. 

pecGy—Wliy not make a frozen section for milk, eggs, and butter? 

MATTHEW—At Daitch’s, all fruits and juices were together. 

youNn—I think vegetables should all go together, too. 

jore—How about toothpaste and shampoo? Where should they go? 

ANN—Those aren’t foods. Daitch’s had a non-foods section. 

Remembering how the conveyor belt was used in the supermarket, 
they reproduced it, using the principle of the inclined plane. A board 
was slanted between the top shelf and the floor. 

Prices were settled by the group after the pupils listed every item 
in their social-studies notebooks. Arithmetic problems were based on 
third-grade standards rather than actual store prices. For instance, 
if orange juice is 3 cans for 27 cents, how much will one cost? If milk 
is 25 cents a quart, how much is a pint? 2 quarts? 

Each child made shopping coins from 1” squares of colored paper. 
Coin and bill values were marked with black crayon. Each one started 
with $7.84, based on the average amount of money “made.” 

Shopping procedures were outlined, discussed, and written in the 
notebooks: (1) Make shopping list at your desk and add up the bill. 
(2) Before buying, look for sales on the big chart outside the store. 
(3) Watch what the cashier is adding up. (4) Be ready to pay quickly. 
(5) Count change. (6) Back in your seat, recheck list and bill. 

The principal, Mr. Schmuckler, officially opened the market, and 
a newspaper photographer from the Standard Star took a picture. 
Each shopping session was discussed. Here are sample comments: 

susAN—I think everyone acted very grown-up, but someone left the 
shelves sorta messy. 


This is the City that 
Children Built 


ANDREW—A clerk charged me $1.45 and I figured $1.35. 
MICHAEL—I like shopping, but I don’t have much money left. 
In a short time, more and more shoppers had Michael's problem. 


The Next Step 


Diane suggested that a bank might solve this problem. Because it 
was winter, a visit to one was out of the question, so the manager of 
a New Rochelle bank came to speak. He explained banking, in third- 
grade language, and showed the children a bankbook, and how to fill 
out a check, deposit slip, and withdrawal form. 

Our bank featured a teller’s cage. Each child’s bankbook showed an 
initial deposit of $20.00, but the children soon realized that a bank 
was not the total answer to money problems. 

“We need to earn money,” said Linda. “Let’s have the managers of 
the store and bank pay their workers.” 

“But how about the rest of us?” Alice replied. 

“Why not let Mrs. Slavit pay us for the work we do in spelling and 
arithmetic?” Billy asked, but John informed him politely that they 
should not be paid for schoolwork. (Continued on page 35) 
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January is the time 
to start preparing Sixth-Graders for 


ALDANA GLOVER 
] 
| 


HE transition from sixth grade to junior high school offers new experiences to 

a be which children must adjust if they are to be successful. Believing that the best 

guidance is given before the need arises, we developed a program to make the transi- 
tion easier for both the pupils and the teachers involved. 

What do sixth-graders need to know about junior high? The answers to this ques- 
tion are incorporated in our orientation program which goes into effect in January 
and continues through May, and includes a unit on junior high school. In January, 
February, and March, sixth-grade teachers begin stressing self-reliance and self- 
analysis, and developing concepts of mature and immature behavior. In brief, they 
begin to wean pupils away from their total dependence on the teacher. 

In April, junior-high teachers of mathematics, English, health, physical education, 
reading, art, music, shop, home economics, and any special courses, are scheduled 
for talks, but only one on any day. Besides explaining their subject, they tell what 
they expect in study and work habits. Pupils record the teacher's personality— 
friendliness, sternness, abruptness, and kindness—in addition to making notes on what 
the teacher said. 

In May, small groups of sixth-graders go to junior high school. They are assigned 
to home rooms as observers for a day. During the last period, they attend an as- 
sembly where the elementary-school principal introduces them to the junior high 
principal, vice-principal, and counselors. 


Content of the Junior High Unit 


We begin with a class discussion or written papers on “What Junior High Means 
to Me,” and “Questions That I Want Answered about Junior High School.” These 
reveal true or false impressions, and the direction to take in confirming or correcting 
them. 

What to expect the first day of junior high school: assignment of home room and 
books, and places to keep them; practice routine of changing classes and teachers. 

School life: taking care of belongings; lunch passes, cafeteria count, bringing 
lunch; conduct to and from home; school library; clubs; playground activities before 
school, and at noon; responsibility for care in handling books provided by school; 
how to check out equipment for free play time. (Continued on page 55 ) 


The use of these pictures 
does not imply that the 
author or editors think of 
sixth-graders as babies. The 
artist who made the layout 
felt they expressed the chil- 
dren's comments best. 
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This Is the City 
That Children Built 


(Continued from page 33) 


Instead, it was agreed that they 
would be paid for room jobs: pencil 
chairman, doorkeeper, and monitor. 


THE CITY GROWS 


The doctors’ office opened with 
scales, a height marker, a waiting 
room, receptionists, and nurses. The 
doctors examined for clean hands, 
nails, neck, ears, and teeth, and what 
time the patient went to bed. 

Arithmetic was used to solve the 
problem of overcrowded service cen- 
ters. The number of workers was sub- 
tracted from the total number of 
“citizens,” and the figure divided by 
3 to get an average of customers for 
the grocery, bank, and doctor. 

One day there was not enough time 
to hear all the jobholders’ reports, so 
it was suggested that they write to 
classmates telling about “their day.” 
This called for a discussion of letters 
and addressing envelopes correctly. 

Roderick, a new boy from England, 
was named postman to help him get 
acquainted more quickly. A student 
teacher helped the class map the 
room into streets, and number the 
desks for houses and apartments. 

One child’s collection of French 
coins started the museum of rocks, 
science equipment and exhibits, for- 
eign dolls, stamps, coins, and so on. 
Even the principal donated two his- 


sleepily. Then the “Surprise Sym- 
phony” is played. When the surprise 
chord is struck, all guests sit up 
startled. ) 


SCENE 3 


ANNOUNCER—Now we see the King 
of England and Joseph Haydn talk- 
ing together. 

KING—Your music beautiful, 
Joseph Haydn. I am glad you came 
to England. 

jyoserH—Thank you, Your Majesty. 
It is good to know that the music 
pleased you. 

KING—What was the name of the 
piece which startled everyone and 
made the nodding ladies wake up? 

josepH—I just wrote that, Your 
Majesty. I am going to call it my 
“Surprise Symphony.” 

KING—I guess you like jokes now 
that you are a man just as you did 
when you were a little boy. 


(The two walk off together.) 


COSTUMES 


The children can give this little 
play without costumes, but if they 
like dressing up and parents enjoy 
helping, costumes will add to the 
effectiveness of the performance, Both 


Getting the Blues 


At getting “blues,” how do you 
rate? 


New Singer Literary Readers 


fairly 
arly “POR 


— with charm and beauty 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Primer through Grade 6 
Pratt + Meighen + DeLancey + Iverson 
copyright 1960 


STORY WAGON 
STORY TIME 


torical documents. The “site” was an- Kentucky is the blue - = ++ + states 

one And weed to whiten ALONG THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 


The “Shining Star Times” was pub- 
lished by the children to spread the 
news of their city and “paid” for at 
the rate of 5 cents a copy or 30 cents 
a month if delivered in the city they 
built. 


Ida M. Pardue 


ACROSS THE BLUE BRIDGE 
ABOARD THE RED ROCKET 


Stories and poems, old and new + Enchanting illustrations 


He. EVALUATION men and women wore white wigs in Special features: a new approach to study materials . . . a com- 
- In spite of numerous activities, and — Haydn’s day. It may not be too diffi- plete guide to creative dramatics. This series is a happy choice 


the amount of space filled with 
“buildings” and “streets,” our room 
never seemed crowded. This was part- 
ly due to our movable, modern furni- 
ture, and partly due to the children’s 
complete dedication to their project. 

Besides a functional use of the 
3 R’s, they learned to plan, budget, 
reason, and decide. Their city grew 
as all communities do—beginning 
with essential services and expanding 
to include cultural advantages such 
as museums. 

Parental interest was about as keen 
as the children’s. We had many 
visitors who stopped in to see “what 
is new in Shining Star City today.” 


Surprise Symphony 
(Continued from page 32) 


audience. Ladies and gentlemen enter 
and are seated. Someone whispers, 
“The King!” All guests and orches- 
tra members stand. King goes to a 
chair set apart. He sits. Others sit 
also. ) 


cult for your primary pupils to make 
their own wigs by sewing strips of 
cotton batting to stocking-top skull- 
caps, using darning needles and 
strong white thread. A man’s wig 
ends in a pigtail with a black ribbon; 
a woman’s wig is elaborate—high and 
trimmed with feathers. 

The ladies may be costumed like 
Martha Washington. Makeshift cos- 
tumes may consist of the girls’ own 
party dresses worn over their mothers’ 
skirts with starched cloth or paper 
underskirts for fullness. Their own 
dress skirts are gathered perpendicu- 
larly from hem to waist, front and 
back, to give a pannier effect. The 
boys may wear George Washington 
style costumes or ones resembling 
that shown in the photograph. Girls’ 
fitted dress coats look appropriate 
with the boys’ own slacks folded up 
to below the knee. The boys can 
make “lace” stocks from cut paper 
and buckles for their shoes. 

The children who play in the 
orchestra should be costumed like the 
other men in the cast. To simplify 


for an enjoyable, effective reading experience. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. Erie Boulevard, Dept. 910 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Use this coupon for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER 


COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Dept 910 
Syracuse 2, New York 
Please send further details and prices on the following books: 


Story Time 


Name 


Story Wacon P 


Story TRAIN 2 


ALONG THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 4 
1 THE BLUE BrinGe 5 
ABOARD THE ROCKET 6 


Story CARNIVAL 3 


Position_ 


School Name 


(Joseph enters with baton. He di- costuming, however, each may wear and Street : 
rects orchestra in playing parts of one dark slacks with a square of black 
or more of Haydn’s selections—per- crepe paper (hole cut for head)— . 
haps the “Minuet in D” and “The worn  Christmas-choir fashion—in City and State 


Toy Symphony.” Ladies begin to nod 


place of a coat. Wigs optional. 
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TRANSLATED AND RETOLD BY 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 
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N INDIA, long ago, there lived a man who had a 

beautiful garden. What a sight it was! Farmers 
stopped on their way to the sugar fields to admire it. 
Artists made sketches of it. Travelers praised it far 
and wide. There were flowers and fruits of many 
kinds in the garden. Flaming red cannas. Delicate 
orchids. Large, showy hibiscus blossoms. Tea bushes. 
Mango and banana trees. 

But the man’s special pride was his rosebush. It 
stood at the edge of a soft green lawn between the 
other flowers and the tea garden. Its leaves shone in 
the sun as though someone had waxed them. Its 
stems grew ever thicker and thicker. Most wonderful 
of all—the bush had blossoms almost every month of 
the year. Each morning a fresh dewy bud opened its 
lovely petals. The fra- 
grance of the roses filled 
the whole garden. 

One morning, as the 
man was leaving his tea 
garden, he heard a rustle 
of wings. His eyes fol- 
lowed the sound. He 
lifted his head quickly, in 
surprise and fear. “My 
beautiful rose! What will 
become of you?” he cried. 

nightingale had 
lighted on one of the 
blossoms. She was sing- 
ing. Her song was loud, 
full, and free. She was happy. She stopped singing 
for a moment, and buried her head in the yellow 
heart of the rose. Then—the man felt as though some- 
one had cut him with a sharp knife—the bird began 
to peck at the beautiful silky petals with her beak. 

The man was very angry. “You shall be punished, 
wicked bird,” he threatened. That night he spread a 
fine net on the lawn near the rosebush. Over the net 
he scattered grains of millet. “The millet grains will 
hide the net,” said the man. 

The plan worked. The next morning, the nightin- 
gale flew toward the rosebush. When she saw the mil- 
let, she settled herself to eat. She ate her fill. Then 
she tried to fly away. She couldn’t get her tiny feet 
loose. She was caught in the net. 

“Aha!” said the man. “Now I have caught you. 
You will never destroy another rose.” He took the 
nightingale from the net, and put her into a secure 
cage. 

The bird was very sad. Never to fly again. Always 
to live in this tiny cage. “How can I save myself?” 
she thought. She began to speak to the man. 

“Why did you set a trap for me? Why have you put 
me into a cage? Am I never to fly again? Never to 
feel the fresh air, the green grass, or the rain? Oh, 
I am sad away down to the bottom of my heart. Have 
you made a mistake? Did I fall into a trap which 
you had made for a dangerous bird? You need me. I 
have always lived in your lovely garden. Tell me 
what I have done to displease you.” 

The man looked at the nightingale. “Is it possible,” 
he asked, “that you do not know what you have 
done? How you have hurt me? You dared to destroy 
one of my beautiful roses—the pride of my life!” 

“So that is it,” said the nightingale. “Because I 
destroyed some petals of one rose blossom, I must lose 


f 


my freedom. Is this punishment not too great for one 
offense? How, my good man, will you be punished? 
I destroyed some petals. That is true. But you—you 
have destroyed a heart!” 

The man was silent. “Perhaps the bird is right,” 
he thought. He turned to the nightingale. “I am going 
to set you free,” he said. “But on one condition. 
Never destroy my roses again.” 

“Thank you,” said the nightingale. “You have been 
kind. I shall return your courtesy.” 

The bird flew down beside the man’s feet. 

“Here,” she said, “under the earth where you are 
standing is a water jar. Dig it out of the ground. It 
is full of gold pieces. Take the jar with its gold. May 
it bring you happiness.” 

The man began to dig at once. He soon had the jar 
of gold in his hands. He turned to the nightingale. 
“I can’t understand why you fell into my net. You 
were able to see this treasure under the earth. Why 
didn’t your eyes see the net above the earth?” 

The nightingale didn’t answer at once. Instead, 
she flew to the top of the cage. From there she gazed 
at the man. Her sharp, quick, beady little eyes seemed 
to look straight through him. Then she spoke. The 
man never forgot her words. 

“When the light of understanding left your heart, 
it cast a shadow on your garden, so I could not see 
the net.” 


Activities 


Let’s Climb Mount Everest—A Puzzle 

The answers are words in the story. On the chalk- 
board, write a horizontal row of numbers from | to 
20. Above each number write words vertically. When 
completed, draw a line touching the top letter in each 
word to represent climbing the mountain, or outline 
a mountain above the chart. Clues follow, and in- 
clude first letter and word length. (Pl) means the 
plural form of the word. 
To Climb the Mountain 

1. A drink made from the leaves of a bush. t-- 

2. What the man used to catch the bird. n 

3. What the nightingale was put in. c- - - 

4. What the water jar contained. g- — - 

5. A fruit grown in India. m---- 

6. Kind of eyes the nightingale had. b~ ~ - - 

7. Country from which story comes. I-—--- 

8. What the bird said the man had destroyed. 
(Continued on page 87) 


Translation and retelling of this story from India was 
done by Loretta Klee Schell from “Die Dankbare Nachtigall,” 
herausgegeben von Johannes Hertel, in Jndische Maerchen 
(n.d.), by permission of the publisher, Dr. Peter Diederichs, 
Eugene Diederichs Verlag, Disseldorf-Koeln, Germany. 
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Photo by Paul Gignac 
At Alfred University in New York, giant-sized snow 
sculpture is featured in the annual Winter Carnival. 
This photograph was taken in 1958. If your school can 
see an exhibit like this, you need no other motivation, 


Snow Sculpture 


and Snow Painting 


SNOW SCULPTURE is an old art which gives us new fun every winter. We select any 
day that the snow packs well, whether it is light or heavy. The children choose to work 
alone or with a partner or two. When everyone is finished, we make a tour to admire 
one another's work. Bob won special acclaim for his dinosaur. It was especially charm- 
ing because of its pink teeth—tinted from Bob's wet red mittens. We've done snow 
painting before; now we're going to combine the two arts by painting our sculptures! 
SNOW PAINTING should be done on a day when the snow has settled, but is not too 
crusty. We wear smocks over coats, but we dispense with mittens. Each child carries a 
can of water-mixed paint. Some brush away the light top snow and paint on the crust. 
Patty did her painting on a block of snow that she could carry with her. 


> LILA SHEPPARD 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, West Hill School 
Ithaca, New York 
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STOVE-PIPE wire was the inspiration 


i. for a most pleasurable activity in 
= hee one of my third grades. 
ee Two, three, four, or five pieces 
fess of wire may be twisted or tied in 
pale the center with string, and so be- 
come a “loom" for weaving. These 


wires may be even or uneven in 
lengths. Uneven lengths add charm 
. to the finished articles. 
ii, Start the weaving yarn by tying 
‘ots it in the center of the loom, and 
then the fun starts. It is simply 
wrapped around each spoke once or 
twice, by proceeding clockwise. 
Other weaving materials such as 
colored string, lace, ribbon, or raf- 
fia could be used to add texture. 
. After weaving, the finished ex- 
5 ie pression may be turned and twisted 
: into abstract shapes, animals, hats, 
or wall hangings. Simple decorative 
; stitching in contrasting colors may 
add an exciting touch, 


So-Whats 


Be IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School 
Danville, Illinois 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
olley, New Yor 


START the new year with a call for discard materials of all kinds. It is 
not too late to salvage holiday leftovers, and there is time enough 
in the school year to use everything from popsicle sticks to feathers! 
We had a lively discussion in Helen Weeks’ room on how we could 
use some of the unusual materials collected in our three-day drive. 
Bits of printed cotton dress material were cut to simulate stuffed 
birds and animals, or used to dress characterful people. Buttons were 
very useful for features, and even a paper milk-bottle cap becomes a 
comic man's nose. Ribbons, yarn, and felt scraps were used in many 
ways, by pasting them on sheets of folding tag, which was stiff 
enough to hold up under various weights of material added to it. 
Some very unusual collage pictures were the result, especially a 
creative bird made by attaching pheasant feathers to the paper. 
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ELIZABETH V. GLANZEL 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Chief Joseph School 
Portland, Oregon 


CUT corrugated paper in strips cross- 
wise in any length or width. Any color 
may be used. Draw a picture or design 
in pencil outline on a piece of art pa- 
per. Follow the outline with a quick- 
drying glue (a small section at a time). 

Set up corrugated strips along the 
glued outline; hold for a few seconds. 
A painted background covers any glue 
spots that show. This idea is good for 
outline maps—a new approach to enjoy! 
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MURIEL RAY 


Art Consultant, Public Schools 
Emerson, New Jersey 


SINCE we are now living 
in a time that is space- 
conscious, three-D illustra- 
tions are quite in keeping 
with the trend, as well as 
being a natural concept 
for a child. 

There are many ways to 
achieve this effect. One of 
the simplest is to paint a 
suitable background for 
the subject in mind. A cut- 
out object, animal, or fig- 
ure made large enough to 
look right in the fore- 
ground is mounted on pa- 
per springs to make it 
stand out from the back- 
ground. 

Other three-D effects 
may be gotten by using 
springs made by coiling 
fine wire around a big 
crayon or a large pencil, 

Display finished  pic- 
tures on bulletin board. 
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T HE handwriting on the blackboard, or green- 

board if you teach in a modern school, is bold 
and clear: “creativity” with all its accompany- 
ing confusion and glamour has found a home in 
the elementary school curriculum. Science and 
mathematics are experimenting with it, language 
arts and music use it more and more, and art 
claims it as its own. 

Creativity refers to a process involving a per- 
sonal struggle with ideas. Thus it is easier to 
see its effects in an area like art than in one 
like mathematics, where there is a traditionally 
large body of knowledge requiring much elemen- 
tary investigation. For this reason and not be- 
cause art has any prior claim, an understanding 
of the relationship between art and creativity 
can serve the classroom teacher as an entree into 
the realm of creativity as a universal organiz- 


Art 
Associations 


and You 


The Art Education Associations 
are interested in you as a classroom teacher. 
Here is your opportunity 
to get acquainted with these groups. 
Else Bartlett Cresse 


siveness to your questions about materials and 
references, specific class situations, supply sources, 
educational philosophy, and so forth. In this proc- 
ess of ideational exchange, you will gain a better 
understanding of the common basis of all our 
problems—the needs of our students. 

You will discover also that art education as- 
sociations need you—not your membership dues, 
but the ideas you can contribute. Art teachers 
need to learn more about child experiences in 
other curriculum areas if their teaching is to be 
effective. 

I know of no better way for elementary educa- 
tion to accelerate its progress than by the ex- 
change of knowledge and questions, of insights 
and speculations, and of doubts and convictions 
among sincere teachers. One of the principal pur- 
poses of art organizations is to simplify and en- 


KENNETH MARANTZ 


Art Teacher, Northedge Elementary School 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


ing principle. courage the means for the best in education. 

But most of us in the classroom are more con- 
cerned with methodology than universal princi- 
ples, so we are constantly seeking the answer to 
how to have creative art experiences, rather than 
why. There is no one method in art education— 
only a limitless galaxy of methods. For this reason 
alone, it is wise for us to know as many divergent ways of 
teaching art as possible. Because art education associations 
are composed of active teachers and art educators, holding 
many points of view concerning art teaching, a good means of 
developing insight into the multifaceted methodology of art 
is to participate in such an organization yourself. 

The possibilities are many—The International Art Educa- 
tion Association; The National Art Education Association; 
and the four regional ones: The Eastern Arts Association, 
The Southeastern Arts Association, The Western Arts Asso- 
ciation, and The Pacific Arts Association. From the personal 
messages on these pages, you can see what the associations 
stand for, and the localities they serve. In addition, state and 


(3 ‘ area groups are eager to share their programs with you. 

4G: Through such organizations, teachers have the opportunity INSEA "The International Society 
if of exchanging ideas at all levels, directly in meetings, indirect- for Education Through Art is dedi- 
et . ly by. corresponding with members, and vicariously by reading cated to the advancement of edu- 
i Be the many publications put out by these groups. There also cation through art for young peo- 
(= seems to be a greater comradeship among association mem- ple all over the world—and to the 
tte bers than among unaffiliated teachers. promotion of international under- 
lt You will find that such contacts produce a willing respon- standing through exchanges of 
ita ideas, of persons, and of art work 
Lote of young people.” 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD 
President, INSEA 
ia be Head, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Columbia Universit 
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New Yor 


NAEA "The National Art Educa- 
tion Association, a department of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, offers a timely Art Education 
Journal, a stimulating research bul- 
letin, and a biennial conference of 
interest to the elementary teacher. 
Active membership can be se- 
cured through the four regional 
associations: 
Eastern Arts Southeastern Arts 
Western Arts Pacific Arts 

“Plan to be with us for the 6th 
Biennial Conference of the NAEA 
in Miami Beach—spring 1961." 


CHARLES M. ROBERTSON 
President NAEA 


Professor, Art Teacher Education 
The Art School, Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, New York 
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EAA “The purposes of the East- 

ern Arts Association are: 

1) to promote creative art educa- 
tion for the development of the 
individual at all education lev- 
els; 

2) to assist teachers in improving 
the quality of art education; 

3) to advance the professional in- 
terests of art educators." 


HAROLD RICE 
President EAA 


President, Moore Institute of Art 
Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 


WAA "In 18 midwestern states 
from Texas to Minnesota, and 
from Ohio to Colorado, the West- 
ern Arts Association serves to 
promote, advance, and improve 
art education. We welcome the 
participation and cooperation of 
all interested in the aesthetic ex- 
periences of children and youth." 


GUS FREUNDLICH 
President, WAA 


Director, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


SAA _ "The Southeastern Arts As- 
sociation is a Regional Affiliate of 
the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is the promotion, advance- 
ment, and improvement of art 
education. Elementary, high school, 
and college teachers are invited to 
become members." 


EMORY ROSE WOOD 
President, SAA 


Supervisor of Art, Fulton County 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PAA "Elementary teachers, both 
classroom and art teachers, form 
two thirds of the membership of 
the Pacific Arts Association. The 
convention, April 11-15, on the 
campus of Arizona State Univer- 
sity, at Tempe, will emphasize 
‘Growth and Art’ with creative 
workshops, Mexican and Indian 
events, exhibits, and special ses- 
sions for administrators and super- 
visors. Pacific Arts Association 
meetings and Bulletins are the key 
to professional advancement in 
the booming West." 


HARRY WOOD 
President, PAA 


Chairman, Art Department 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
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set includes 6 Nome. 
iiustrated Stamps, ink * Add. \ 
Pad and Desk-Top Stamp 
in 10 days if not fully 
satisfied! Schoo! 


W HERE hospitable Texas, New Mexico \’ 
and Old Mexico meet, vacation dreams come 
true. Like a travel folder, the Sunland’s varied 
attractions unfold before you. “Go Western,” 
ride the range. loaf in Sunland comfort, play 
outdoors under sunny skies. Visit famous 
Carlsbad Caverns, White Sands, old missions, 
mountains; scores of scenic, historic wonders. 
Cross the Rio Grande and you're “abroad” in 
picturesque, friendly Juarez, Old Mexico. 
Drive Mexico’s Central Highway south to 
Chihuahua and all the way to glamorous 
Mexico City. 


EL PASO suNLAND.CLUB- 


Dept. 3, City-County Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me Full Color Sunland Folder () 


Folder on Mexico’s Central Route () 78 Facts 2 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA IAAI IAI SII I III III 


én your cladd (1) SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK 


‘watch your) 


PRIMARY PUPILS 
respond to 


. Picture-Language. 


Marking papers with 
RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
» * @ encourages pride and desire for improvement 

Te ry Good @ saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism In the child's languoge... 
brings pupil ond teacher closer in the desire for improvement ond 
choracter building. 


Dozens of schools hove proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligotion. / 


/ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 
SEND COUPON NOW Ve 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P O BOX 607 «+ Highland Park, til 


this year See and Enjoy ALL | 


unland 


ZONE STATE 
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The Boy Who 
Knew about Horses 
(Continued from page 25) 


the pony said, “but I think it could 
be arranged without too much 
trouble.” 

So Dorsey got up and washed his 
face and combed his hair, and the 
pony splashed in the bowl beside him. 
And when he went in to breakfast, 
the pony walked in right at his side. 

“Good Dorsey,” his 
mother said 

“Good morning, Mommy,” said 
Dorses 

But his mother said nothing to the 


morning, 


pony, and the pony said nothing at 
all. That's when Dorsey knew that 
nobody else could see the pony with 
the shiny brown coat and the thick 
white mane and the beautiful big 
brown eyes 

His mother gave him his milk and 
said with a very kind look in her 
eyes, “Since this is your first morn- 
ing at your new school, would you 
like me to come along with you?” 

Before Dorsey could answer, the 
pony nudged his ear with his long 
damp nose 

“No, thank you, Mommy,” Dorsey 
said, although he had a feeling he 
might have said yes 

“That's my little man,” she said. 

It was after Dorsey had turned the 
corner and couldn't see the new 
house or his mother waving good-by 
any longer, that the pony said, 
“Climb up on my back, Dorsey, and 
I'll give you the most wonderful ride 
a boy ever had 

They galloped so hard and they 
galloped so fast that the school came 
into sight much sooner than the 
pony ser med to ex pee t 

When the principal saw Dorsey, 
she smiled and said, “Good morning, 
Dorsey. We've been expecting you 

Dorsev said something, he didn’t 
know what, but the principal kept on 
smiling and took his hand. They 
walked down the hall, and the pony 
walked right beside them. 

The principal opened a_ door 
“Miss Jones, this is Dorsey,” she said 

“We are glad to have you with us,” 
Miss Jones said 

Everyone in the room then looked 
at Dorsey but Dorsey was too busy to 
look at anyone at all because he had 
to see that the pony was feeling 
quite comfortable about starting a 
new class in a new school 

right 

in the middle 
of the Ss hool year 

When Miss Jones led Dorsey to his 
new desk, the pony came along with 
them, and stood in the aisle too. 

“We're having our sharing time,” 
Miss Jones said. “Is there anything 
you would like to share with us, 
Dorsey?” 

Dorsey couldn't think of a thing to 
say until the pony nudged his ear 
with his long, damp nose. 

Then Dorsey said, “The horses are 
happy todav because the wild wets 


’ 


are high in the fields.’ 


The teacher's evebrows went up, , 


but she said, “That’s very nice to 
know.” 

When finger painting time came, 
Dorsey couldn't think of a thing to 
paint until the pony nudged him 
again, so Dorsey painted a horse. 


When Miss Jones saw his painting, 
she said, “That's very nice, Dorsey.” 

When arithmetic time came, Dor- 
sey did all his counting by horses. 
And when spelling time came, he 
spelled the names of all the horses 
he knew. 

When recess time came, he still 
hadn't lcoked around him. And 
when he walked outside, it was the 
pony who walked beside him. 

The moment they were in the yard, 
the pony said, “Dorsey, climb up on 
my back and we'll gallop round and 
round.” 

They ran and ran without stopping 
for breath even though Dorsey knew 
that nobody else could see the won- 
derful pony with the shiny brown 
coat and the thick white mane and 
the beautiful big brown eyes. 

It was resting time after recess, 
so Dorsey put his head down on his 
desk, and the pony rested his own 
right beside him. 

When it was time for lessons again, 
Miss Jones said, “Class, as you know, 
we are studying the farm this term 
Has anyone ever lived on a farm?” 

Then Miss Jones said, “And what 
can you tell us about a farm, 
Dorsey?” 

Now Dorsey loved farms because 
farms had horses, so he said, “The 


someone with us who knows so much 
about horses. I've been saving a very 
special surprise until we learned 
about them. Tomorrow, Dorsey, I 
want you to tell us even more about 
horses and how they're used on a 
farm. Then next week we will visit 
a farm, and you can be thé leader.” 

Then she smiled at Dorsey. 

From all over the room then there 
came the cry, “Good for Dorsey! 
Dorsey knows about horses!” 

For the first time, Dorsey looked 
around him, and nobody could have 
been more surprised at what he saw. 
There was a boy with freckles just 
like his, and a girl with a pretty 
red ponytail, and a boy whose two 
front teeth were missing just where 
his own were gone! 

He felt a long damp nose nudging 
his ear while he looked, but he was 
so busy he put off noticing. Then 
he felt a sudden draft, and turned 
around. 

The pony was gone! 

He looked under his desk, and 
around the room but there was no 
trace of him at all. 

Then he heard a whinny outside 
the window. “Good-by, Dorsey,” the 
pony called. “You don’t need me any 
more, so I’m off to find someone 
who does.” 


The Riddle Box 


When does a ship fool you? 


= 


What is the best thing to take when one is 
run down? 
o~ 
What is hard to beat? | 
What should we give people who are too breezy? 
| 
What workers have their products trampled on 
by everybody? 
What stands on one leg with its heart in its head? 
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best kind of horse to have on a 
farm is a Percheron.” 

At that the pony pawed the floor 
with his hoof. So Dorsey said quick- 
ly, “But, of course, I like ponies 
better.” 

It was then that somebody called, 
“Dorsey's very horsey, Dorsey's very 
horsey!’ The whole class took it up, 
and soon everyone was laughing and 
calling, “Dorsey's very horsey! Dor- 
sey's very horsey!” 

Dorsey looked for a place to hide, 
but there was none, and he looked 
for a place to run but there was 
none. There was nothing to do but 
sit there at his desk feeling all sick 
and funny inside. 

Miss Jones rapped on her desk 
with her ruler. 

“Class!” she said. “Class, come to 
order!” 

When everyone was quiet, she said, 
“Class, we're very lucky to have 
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Dorsey blinked hard to keep the 
tears from filling his eyes. Never 
again would he see the wonderful 
pony with the shiny brown coat and 
the thick white mane, and the beauti- 
ful big brown eyes. 

Then he noticed that the boy across 
the aisle was looking at him in a 
special sort of way. 

“I like horses, too, Dorsey,” the 
boy said. “Would you like me for 
your very best friend?” 

Dorsey nodded his head quite 
hard. 

So that’s how it happened that 
when Dorsey went home, he wasn’t 
riding the make-believe pony, but 
was walking beside a 

REAL 
LIVE 
FRIEND 
he had made on the very first day 
he had started school right in the 
middle of the school year! 


Donnie's New Year's Party 
(Continued from page 24) 


Donnie took a red hat and a blue 
hat. He took a package of the con- 
fetti and two horns, one which un- 
rolled when you blew it and had a 
feather at the end, and he took a 
roll of the paper ribbon. 

After supper Mother helped Donnie 
get ready for bed. She heard him say 
his prayers, and kissed him good 
night. “When you awake in the morn- 
ing it will be a new year,” she said. 
“And I hope it will be a very happy 
year for you, Donnie.” She turned 
the light low, and left the room. Be- 
side the bed, Blackie curled up on 
his favorite rug. Donnie did not feel 
lonesome with Blackie there. 

Donnie thought a long time about 
the party and the new year before 
he went to sleep. He could hardly 
wait until he was grown up enough 
to go to a New Year's Eve party. 
Maybe next year he would be old 
enough. 

Finally he fell asleep. When he 
awoke it seemed that he had been 
sleeping for a long time, but he heard 
noises downstairs. Donnie slipped out 
of bed. Blackie sniffed at his bare 
feet. Donnie picked up the paper 
hats and horn, the confetti and the 
ribbon paper, then he tiptoed to the 
top of the stairs. He sat down on the 
top step, Blackie beside him, and 
watched the people below. 

He noticed that the hands of the 
clock in the hall were almost point- 
ing straight up. That would be mid- 
night, he knew, for Mother had ex- 
plained how the new year would 
come at twelve. But none of the peo- 
ple below were doing a thing about 
the new year. 

Donnie put a paper hat on his 
head. He put the other on Blackie. 
Next he blew one horn with a loud 
blast, and then the other. 

“It’s the new year!” someone 
yelled. “Happy New Year!” 

“Happy New Year!” everyone 
called at once. 

The guests below began to blow 
their horns, and laugh and sing. 
Donnie opened his paper ribbon, and 
sent it sailing below. He opened his 
bag of confetti, and turned it upside 
down, and watched it falling on the 
people beneath. He blew his horn 
again. The guests below looked up 
in surprise. 

“It's Donnie,” Mother laughed. 
“Look, everyone, there’s Donnie and 
Blackie with their New Year’s hats 
on. Happy New Year, Donnie,” she 
called. 

“Happy New Year, 
called Daddy. 

“Happy New Year!” Donnie called 
over the banister. 

“Happy New Year!” 
Blackie. 

Donnie waved to them all, and 
then went back to his room. It had 
been fun peeking in on the party. 

Mother came up to say good night 
again. “Is it the new year?” Donnie 
asked. 

“Yes, dear,” his mother said. “If it 
hadn’t been for you and Blackie we 
might not have remembered it.” 

“Then since it’s a new year, I 
guess I was old enough to go to a 
New Year’s party.” Donnie yawned. 

“I guess you were,” said Mother. 


Donnie,” 


barked 
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INSECT CAGE 


You need an empty salt box or oatmeal box 
and an old nylon stocking. Cut the foot off 
the stocking and tie a knot in the bottom. 
Insert the box which has been cut as shown. 
Knot the stocking top close to the box, and 
cut off the top cuff. Suspend the cage by 
inserting a paper clip. DOROTHY PIPPEN 


creative 


PRIMARY 


SNOW PEOPLE 


A large burned-out light 
bulb makes the body. A 
ring of tagboard, made from 
a strip 8” x 2”, is taped 
around the bulb for a base. 
A pipe cleaner is wrapped 
around the neck of the bulb 
for arms. A thin layer of 
cotton is glued over body 
and arms. A ball of cotton 
makes the head. Old felt 
hats and scraps of bright 
material make the millinery 
for the snow people. Trim 
with sequins and scraps of 
veiling. JOANN VAN ROEKEL 


~ 


ADAPTABLE FIGURES FOR SOAP CARVING 


For carving, choose adaptable objects, those 
that can stand much whittling or even a few 
mistakes without departing from the original 
idea. A Scottie dog is one that works out 
well. The simple bulky turtle is another one 
that seems to withstand slips and gouges and 
still look like a turtle. 

A rocket interests boys especially. Since 
there are no delicate parts to break off, this 
is a good project. By proper choice you can 
eliminate the disappointment of having few dis- 
cernible figures after carving. JUNE ESMOND 


Sy 


BOTTLE-CAP NECKLACE 


With ice pick, punch two holes \” apart 
on each edge of 6 bottle caps. Take a 
round type shoestring 27” long and lace it 
through the holes of five of the caps. 

Fill caps with circles of colored construc- 
tion paper. Finish with a crayon design or 
paste a seal in the center of some or all 
caps. Add the sixth cap by punching two 
holes in the bottom of the middle cap, and 
joining the other to it with wire ora 
small piece of string. LOIS ROGERS 
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RUBBER-TILE MOSAICS 


Obtain rubber-tile samples to make at- 
tractive mosaic designs. Cement them with 
tile adhesive to the top of an old plant 
table or smoking stand. Or make a de- 
Sign wall plaque or hot-dish mat on a 
piece of scrap wood or hard board. Tiles 
may be just staggered as to colors and 
patterns, or arranged to give an abstract 
design. BETTY BROWN 


creative zdeas 


ADVANCED 


DESIGN WITH SOLDER WIRE 


Many scribble designs have been started 

by coiling string in various arrangements. 
Children who are familiar with this proc- 
esS can make abstract designs or initial 
letters by coiling solder wire (about the 
thickness of heavy yarn). Loops of wire 
can be flattened, where they cross, by a 
few strikes with a small hammer. These may 
be cemented to wood, sScrap-metal plaques, 
or cork sheeting, for display. SUE SMITH 
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Indians in southeast Alaska sew coiled baskets in 
Eskimo grass. You can make hot-dish mats and baskets 
by sewing raffia over large reed or bunches of pine 
needles. A design with colored raffia may be worked 
in as you go, or may be sewn over the finished basket 
by following certain rings around the whole piece. 
This Indian basket was made in natural raffia color, 
with candy stripes of red and purple stitches. A 
tapestry needle can be used. Note that the handle is 
made by making a bend in the last coil. It is wrapped 
without stitching, at the opening. JANE TURNER 


EASEL DESK STAND 


Obtain an empty corrugated cardboard box about 12” 
wide, 14” across, and 16” high, or larger. Drawa 
diagonal line from top to bottom on each side, being 
careful that the lines run in the same direction. 
Cut on the lines with a sharp knife. Fold extra parts 
inside the box for strength. Tie top of box with 
strong string, letting flaps extend for more length. 

Cover the entire easel with brown wrapping paper. 
Glue in place. Cover slanting face of stand with 
cardboard, sheet cork, or outing flannel (if easel 
is to be used for a flannelboard). VERA LUND PRAAST 
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EACHERS everywhere at all levels of education are 

always searching for ways to bring classroom acti- 

vities to the minds of interested parents and other 
citizens of the community. Nothing creates more in- 
terest for school programs than colorful pageants, 
shows, musicals, and exhibits. 


On the pages of this folder, we explore just a few of 
these, to give you a starter in creating colorful themes 
that will have wide appeal and be fun for teachers 
and students alike. 
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FINGER PAINTING MURALS 
Finger pointing is especially adaptabie for 
making murals for backgrounds for many 
special events. This new approach will add 
for the finger painting art without loss of 
more meaning and give a cefinite purpose 
any of ifs imaginative freedom. 


SCHOOL TIME, PLAY TIME, ANYTIME 


All props decorated with *ste-Flo Prang Colors 
moke for better learning and more fun 


STUDENT DISPLAYS 


Post@s, banners, ond ort work 
mou@ed on student made displays 
are fo must for all school shows 
oe carnivals. Have a complete 
Bilery of students work attrac- 
tively displayed. Consult your 
Industrial Aris supervisor on easy, 
inexpensixe methods of construct- 
ing backgrounds 


The use of dramatic arts for teaching and group impression 
has long been recognized and acclaimed by educators every- 
where. With the tremendous effects of TV, a more understand- 
able knowledge of this visual aspect of learning is more 
important than ever since we are constantly competing for the 
attention of both young and mature minds. 

Only live participation, with its imaginative and colorful settings, 
vividly brings to life the pages and personalitites of the past 
and present. Recent reports of psychological research point 
out again and again the many contributions these integrating 
talents are making through the Harlequin Arts. This makes 
accessible to all, a new type of aminated art education that 
develops initiative, and provides stimulating experiences for 
more students in the all embracing sphere of creativity. 


LIVE LOOKING PROPS 


Make believe props in three dimensional 
style, such aos the snowmen, fanciful ani- 
mals and story book figures will add life 
to your room or stage settings. 


MORE STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


Dripless Easel Painting with *’’Sta-Flo 
Prang” Colors gives you the best 
results. Students can paint quickly and 
effectively right in front of visitors. 


COME, COME TO THE FAIR! 

oths and exhibits cre easily made 
iscarded paperboord such as large card- 
cartons, wallboard, target cloth and 
similar packing material. A “‘dressed-up” booth 
adds personality to those in attendance and 
does a better job of selling which gives con- 
fidence to the youngsters in charge. Popular 
items are homemade cookies, candies, canned 
goods or gift items made in your own classes. 


MAKE A MOVING TRAIN! 
Large pieces of cardboard brightly painted and 
tacked to wooden frame with movable wheels 
Children enjoy operating and moving train from 
behind, acting as engineer and passengers. 
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*Courtesy of Young Artists’ Series. 


BROOMSTICK PUPPETS AND DOLLS "ff 


Wonderfully exciting play props and dolls can be 
fashioned from toy brooms for school puppet shows 
and play-time skits. Their construction is simple 
and inexpensive. 

First fashion the neck by wrapping masking tape 
an inch thick and two inches deep where the handle 
joins the straws. Doll arms are affixed to the upper 
torso with adhesive backed outing flannel which is 
built up around the top of the straws like a vest. 
Arms also can be made from coat hangers. Wrap 
the hanger across the doll’s chest and bend the 
extending wires into position. Remove the hook 
portion of the hanger and cover the wires with paper 
mache to form arms. The legs are made by cutting 
away straws from the bottom until two columns 


* From Registered Trademarks of PRANG 
Powder Tempera and STA-FLO Liquid 
Starch. 
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HOLD ‘EM COWBOY! 


A group of sixth graders are shown here putting 
the finishing touches on a life sized cowboy and 
longhorn steer all made from paper mache worked 
over a frame of wire and wood. Realistic projects 
like this make fascinating group participation as- 
signments for indoor and outdoor class activities. 
Traditional celebrations, school affairs and special 
holidays afford challenging opportunities for large 
scale modeling of this type. 

The final finishing, of course, is essential. It is 
here where the *“Prang Sta-Flo” colors play such an 
important role. Several coats may be necessary to 


get suitable covering and color effect. 


Detailed directions or paper mache construction are 
readily available at your school or local library. 


are left which can be wrapped with 
outing flannel. Feet and hands are 
built with flannel padding. The head 
is made from a regular rubber doll’s 
head with paper mache wrapped around. 
Mount the head by cutting a hole on 
the top slightly smaller than the broom 
stick circumference and slip into position. 


A unique and real personality can now 
be created by painting the head and 
appendages with *“Sta-Flo Prang” mixed 
colors. The starch will bind the tempera 
to the paper mache features. Clothing 
for the doll can be made from fabric 
scraps or regular doll clothes. 

All you need for a theater stage is a 
large empty appliance carton properly 
fashioned and suitably decorated. 


PAPER BAG MASKS ARE 
MORE FANCIFUL THAN EVER! 
Decorated paper bags are versatile to 
use and fun to make for all ages. 
They afford a quick inexpensive 
method of creating moods for char- 
acters to be acted ovt in play ts 
love to make use 


HANGING DECORATIONS 

Add a showtime sparkle to your gymnasiums 
and auditoriums with mobiles made from wire 
and paper. Clowns, fish, animals, or birds, con 
add @ distinctive flavor to your decoration and 
are easy to make. Just fold a wire to outline 
shape of figure and cover with paper. Paint 
your mobiles with *”StaFlo Prang” Colors 


FANCIFUL TABLE DECORATIONS 
will emphosize the theme of fessi- 
vities. Paper moche figures goyly 
painted, add greatly to all table 
| and counter settings. 
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TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT DISCARDED CONTAINERS! 
ah ee The many varied paper board boxes and cartons which 
“Teen merchants are anxious to give away make a perfect base 
for colorful backgrounds and show props. 

Sponge painting is extremely good for stage 
a scenery and murals. 

Large, natural sponges will quickly cover in- 
credibly large areas on such large pieces. 
Cellulose sponges are easy to cut for repeat 
work and may be used extensively for large 
areas or detailed texturing. 

Sponge painting can easily be combined with 
brush accents. 


THINK BIG AND PAINT BIG! 
Encourage the use of sponges and 


“i SIMPLE TO CONSTRUCT 
: @ Hanging Wall D 
q @ Folding Screens 
@ Room Decor 
: @ Animated Figures 
res @ Trees and Foliage 
Pe A PALETTE FOR EVERYONE! @ Period Settings 
Empty cartons moke perfect mixing palettes. 

“i Add to Prang Tempera just « starch to ob- 

tain @ thick consistency. wells hold 

ve ample point and the covers will keep the colors —_ 

7 fresh and bright 

‘ PROMOTE YOUR SHOW! 

‘ Placards, posters, and signs are all part of the 

=i) picture in staging a successful school show. 
ee Your publicity material can be rapidly produced 
OX and screen printed with color mixed with the 
*“Sta-Flo Prang’’ Color Mixing Method. 
es Simple to do, construct wooden frames for cor- 
Le rect size of signs and cover one side with silk or 
1 by. organdy. Design application and details can be 
by obtained from the Art School Supervisor or 
be 3 Industrial Art teacher who are familiar with 


these processes. 
Washable color, *“Sta-Flo Prang” Mixed Colors 
are easy to handle: there is no fuss or muss! 


DON’T FORGET YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


Write a letter to the parents and invite them to take pictures of their 
children during these special activities. Allow plenty of time for this, 
since most rents are camera fans and welcome an opportunity to 
get a good picture. 

This type of parent-teacher relation builds mutual confidence and 
affords you a wonderful personal experience, as well as contributing 
greatly to the success As the overall school program. 


HAVE A MAKE BELIEVE TV! 


Here is a novel idea! Add a touch of big town realism by letting 
students act as TV camermen at strategic spots during the show. TV 
cameras can be made from discarded cartons with the addition of 
simple flashlights or spotlights. Ask the school custodian for his 
help and advice. 


“Fun with Sta-Flo”— chockfull of new ideas for school, 
yl home, and church art and craft activities. 


SET THE STAGE FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART 


Creative-Wise 


One of the amazing things about the *“Sta-Flo Prang”’ Color Mixing Method 
is that it appeals to both Art Supervisors and Classroom teachers. The 
expansive programs are simple enough to stimulate creativity in elementary 
classrooms yet challenging enough to inspire the advanced student and 
artist. 


Budget-Wise 

This happy color mixing method costs considerably less than many com- 
parable materials, and ~~ assure new creative heights in your teaching 
program. Prang Powder Tempera and Staley'’s Sta-Flo Liquid Starch are 
readily available at your favorite source of supply. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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January’s Bulletin Board 


SANDIEGO) 
BIN KINDERGARTEN WE LE 


oper 
fake turns 


a toys 
and equipment 


HIGHLIGHT your hallways in January to catch 
those parents who happen to be strolling through on 
their way to P.T.A. or midyear Open House. You nev- 
er know when you may strike a responsive chord. 

Because of the casual, relaxed atmosphere of kinder- 
garten, the carefully balanced educational values are 
quite likely to be misinterpreted by the public. So, 
here is an opportunity for you to express the aims and 
accomplishments which are important to you as a 
teacher in the field of early childhood. Group these 
points as in the display above, or print them singly as 
captions beneath accompanying drawings, cutouts, or 
photographs. They're sure to be conversation pieces! 


NOW we're going to let Mom and Dad in on how 
you get Junior to turn out those top-notch grades in 
arithmetic. Arrange flash cards, number packets, post- 
ers, and other devices beside your trusty textbook. 
co Examples of students’ work resulting from such teach- 
aa ing methods, placed to overlap the huge number indi- 
—: cating their grade level, make an impressive sidelight. 


grade areas. These might include charts, maps, or pic- 


well planned bulletin board proves truly effective in 
your program of public relations. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 


Pleases Parents 


Use similar tools to provoke interest in other upper- | 


tures which have to do with science, social studies, art, 
music, or the language arts. You will discover that a 


am? 43 


DID HE SAY, “NEXT MONTH FOR THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM ?” 


In Hospitable 


Let us tell you about what to see, where 
to go, and the exciting things to do in 
romantic Kentucky! 


Kentucky Dept. of Public Relations 1-10 


Capitol Annex Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me your FREE color literature on Kentucky. 


ADDRESS 


cry IONE ___ STATE 
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MAKING SPARKY TALK 
Fino] Drawings by PHYLLIS HINMAN 
prt Art Supervisor, Elementary Schools 
Fullerton, California 


SPARKY~SPACE PUPPET 


4 tee One aluminum pie tin, cut and bent in half. Brass pot 
cleaners for hair, run through slit. 


SPARKY BEGAN AS A PIEPAN 
ae Plate shown from bottom. Cut, fold, and raise anten- 
Tigh nae and eyes (with buttons glued in place). 
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SPACE SHIP OR FLYING SAUCER 


Two aluminum pie plates stapled together. Antenna 
cut in spiral shape from another plate. 


Teachers can and should be 
creative and dramatic...... 


Glenn L. Smith advises: 


AVE you ever remarked, “What a 
H clever idea! I wish I were crea- 
tive”? You are! All teachers are crea- 
tive. In some cases you don’t recognize 
the creative aspects of the things you 
do every day; in other cases, you are 
not thinking in terms of: “Hew can I 
present this curricular material so that 
the children will be challenged to re- 
spond creatively?” 

If the latter is the case, perhaps the 
following rather detailed account of an 
activity which combines science and 
language arts (particularly speech) will 
rekindle your own special creative fires 
and cause them to burn brightly again. 

Let’s pretend you get a germ of an 
idea at home and decide to brighten 
your pupils’ day by making a puppet to 
help you draw them out. All you need 
are four aluminum frozen-pie pans 
(8”), a pair of scissors, and any scraps 
such as buttons, ribbons, and beads that 
you care to add. 

Fortified with your puppet creation, 
you proceed next day something like 
this: (Each question should elicit oral 
responses from your children.) 


Learning Experience I 
Awakening Response 


Teacher to pupils: Have you ever 
had a dream? I had a dream last week 
that I'd like to share with you. I 
dreamed about a flying saucer. Do you 
think there are such things? What do 
you think they could be? Wlhiere do 
they come from? 

The next morning I made a model of 
the flying saucer I saw in my dream. 
(Show your space ship model.) In my 
dream it came right down and landed 
beside me. How do you think I felt? 

As I looked at it, all sorts of ques- 
tions came to mind. Where did it come 
from? Was there someone inside? If so, 


would he look like me? Could he talk 
like me? If not, how would I teach him 
my language? What would be some of 
the first things I would need to teach 
him? How would I go about it? 


Learning Experience 2 
The Speech Lesson 


Remember we were wondering if that 
space ship I dreamed about had a liv- 
ing creature inside? Well, in my dream, 
the space ship opened and out came— 
(Show your puppet.) Of course I won- 
dered what he would do and if he 
would speak. Well, he opened his 
mouth and this is what I heard. (Open 
and close the mouth of your puppet 
and you will get a clicking sound.) Oh, 
dear! I can’t understand him. Of 
course we want to teach him to speak 
our language correctly and distinctly. 

What shall we teach him first? (Per- 
haps “Hello” is suggested.) Johnny, 
let’s hear you say “Hello” distinctly 
and pleasantly so our space man will 
have a good example to follow. 

(From here you will proceed to use 
the words and phrases suggested by the 
children to give them practice in using 
speech sounds. If Mary has a “th” prob- 
lem, invite her to show the space man 
how to say “Thank you,” even though 
another child may have suggested the 
phrase. Many creative tangents may be 
tried. For example, what kind of voice 
does the space man have? Who will 
speak for him?) 

Everyone has a name. What do you 
suppose our space man is called by his 
friends back (Continued on page 57) 


The author is Speech and Hearing Consultant 
for the elementary schools of Fullerton, 
California, and President of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, Orange County, California. 
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CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
DAVID 
—Fifth-graders. 


WworD CHILDREN—A child for each word 
used by David in writing his letter. 
Each wears a placard. On one side is 
the incorrect form and on the other, 
the correct form. 


SETTING 


A living room, simply furnished. A 
desk and chair are downstage right of 
stage center. At left, center back, are 
bleachers—three elevations which will 
hold twe or three children each. 


(Mother is seated in the living 
room, reading or sewing.) 

(David comes in with bat and 
ball, puts them down, drums fin- 
gers, gets rubber ball, bounces it.) 

moTHER—Balls are outdoor toys, 
David. What are you doing inside, 
anyway? You looked forward to 
this holiday. What’s the trouble? 

pavio—There’s nothing to do. 

MOTHER (feasing)—What a sad 
plight! Well, J have lots to do. 
When my work is done, perhaps we 
can plan a special treat. Meanwhile 
my advice is “don’t despair.” (Ex- 
its, chuckling.) 

pavio—It’s no laughing matter. I 
can’t find a thing to do. (He paces 
back and forth.) 1 know! The rec- 
ord player. (Examines some rec- 
ords.) Here is an old one. “School 
Days.” I'll play it and think how 
glad I am I’m not in school today. 
(Starts machine.) 

(Children off stage sing the song. 
On second time around they keep 
repeating the word “writing.”) 

pavio—Oh, it stuck! (Stops the 
record player.) “Writing, writing.” 
Say, that’s an idea! I'll write a let- 
ter to Grandma. (Calls.) Mom, 
where’s some paper? (Sits at desk.) 

motHer (enters)—What kind of 
paper and for what? 

pavio—I’m going to write a letter 
to Grandma to thank her for her 
Christmas present. 

motHer—I thought you were nev- 
er going to get around to that. 
There is paper right in the desk. Do 
you want me to bring my work in 
here so I can help you? 

pavio—Oh, Mom, I don’t need 
any help. I’m in the fifth grade. I 
learned how to write a letter when 
I was in third grade. 

motHer—Well, I’m glad to hear 
you are so independent. Let me 
know if you change your mind. 
( Exits.) 

pavio—I won’t have any trouble 
writing a letter. I just don’t like to 
do it very well. (Sits at desk, places 
paper, picks up pen.) 

WORD CHILDREN (enter)—Hello. 

pavio—Hello! Who are you? 

word cHitp—We are words in the 
dictionary. You'll need some of us 
if you write a letter. 


Dramatics 


The Perfect Letter 


pavio—Well, it’s nice to meet you. 
I guess I couldn’t get very far with- 
out you, but just don’t get me all 
fouled up the way you usually do. 
(Word Children exit.) Let’s see, 
now. First, the heading. ( Writes.) 
“Number sixty-one Edgehill road.” 
(Three Word Children enter, one 
wearing a big “61,” one the word 
“Edgehill,” and the other just the 
lower-case letters “rd.” This third 
child acts shy and chilly.) What's 
the matter with her? 

EoceHitt—She is shy and self- 
conscious, and it is all your fault. 

pavio—How come? Is she cold? 

eoceHitt—Of course! You would 
be cold too if you were not com- 
pletely dressed. Look how you 
spelled road! It is a common noun 
when used alone, but when it is 
part of a name, like Edgehill Road, 
it has to have a capital letter. Give 
her a capital R, so she can be com- 
fortable. 

pavio—This is crazy! You’re right, 
though. I should put a capital on 
Road. (Writes.) There! Is that bet- 
ter? 

ROAD (reverses placard to show 
the correct abbreviation) —Oh, yes, 
thank you. 

(The three stand on top step of 
bleachers.) 

pavio—Now where was I? Oh, 
yes. Now I’ll write Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. (Writes.) 

(Two boys wearing the words 
“Milton” and “Mas” enter. The 
latter has one arm inside his shirt. 
He holds tight to “Milton” with the 
other hand.) 

city—We’re stuck together. Push 
away from me, Massachusetts. Use 
both arms. 

state-I can’t. He left off an s so 
I’ve only got one arm. 


LOUISE ROLFS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Collicot School 
Milton, Massachusetts 


city (to David)—Don’t sit there 
gawking. Give him his other s so 
we can get pried apart. 

pavio—Okay! Hold your horses. 
(Writes.) “M-a-s-s period.” There. 

(State reverses his placard to 
show proper abbreviation. ) 

city—Now, come on, Massachu- 
setts, push. 

state—We'll never get separated 
until David puts a comma after 
you. Everyone knows there should 
be a comma between the city and 
the state. 

pavio—Here you are. (W rites.) 

city (reversing placard)—At last 
I’m free. It’s not that I don’t like 
you, Massachusetts, but I don’t like 
being joined up to anybody like a 
ball and chain. 

(City and State stand on the sec- 
ond step of the bleac hers.) 

pavio—What a big fuss over a 
little comma! Now let’s see. Oh, 
yes, the date. (Writes.) “J-a peri- 
od.” (Child with that placard en- 
ters, howling.) Now what? Oh, yes. 
(Writes.) “J-a-n period.” (Month 
changes his placard and smiles.) 
Today is— (Supplies date of a 
school vacation day.) And the year 
is 1960. 

(Child wearing 1960 placard en- 
ters and clutches child with the 
day’s date.) 

pay's pate—Help! Help! Please 
separate us. 

pavio—Oh, no, not again! (He 
writes.) “J-a-n period, day’s date, 
comma, 1960.” 

pay's pate—Thank you. 

(Date Children with correct plac- 
ards stand on lowest step of the 
bleachers.) 

pavio—What comes next? Oh, 
yes, the inside address. (As he re- 
peats each of the following words, a 


girl wearing that word enters. Each 
has a hat and gloves. They line up 
so their placards can be read and 
stand very stiffly.) “Mrs. Ethel 
Harris, 33 Allison Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky.” (He looks at the girls.) 
How come you just stand there so 
stiff and formal like a bunch of 
robots? 

INSIDE ADDRESS (individually or in 
unison) —We are formal, you know. 
We are words in the inside address, 
which is only usec.in formal letters. 
We really don’t belong in your let- 
ter to your grandmother. 

pavio—Well, since I don’t need 
you, I'll erase you. (Exit Inside Ad- 
dress.) “Dear Grandma.” (Girls 
wearing these words step out but 
they shake their fists to indicate dis- 
approval.) Now what? You are 
supposed to be friendly. Oh! The 
comma again. (He writes. Saluta- 
tion Girls reverse their placards and 
smile. ) 

(From this point, the play con- 
tinues with the body of the letter. 
David makes errors and corrects 
them with the aid of Word Children 
in connection with paragraphing, 
question marks, run-on sentences, 
contractions, (Continued on page 57) 
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New Year’s Wish 


IRMA FITZ ADCOCK 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public Schools 
Gladstone, Oregon 


THIS play was developed by a third 
grade as a part of their social studies 
unit on China. 
ee In the true Chinese theater, no sets 
Hg) or curtains are used. The prop man 
changes what furniture is used without 
any attempt to hide his intention from 
the audience. We developed our play 
using this bare-stage technique. Before 
the play our master of ceremonies ex- 
plained this principle of Chinese thea- 
ial tre, and invited the audience to use 
A their imagination in supplying the neces- 

; sury seenery. He added that the play 

pictured life in China during early 
years in the twentieth century. 

The props used in the play were made 
by the children. The scrolls were long 
rolls of butcher paper painted with 
poster paint. The kitchen gods were 
fierce-looking heads crayoned on con- 
struction paper. The sugar birds and 
dancing mice were of papier-maché. The 
firecrackers were rolls of paper strung 
together. 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER GRANDFATHER 
MOTHER PROP MAN 
peepee —Baby brother (a large doll). 
Litt— About seven years old. 

Mains. Two or more. 

repocters Three or more. 

STREET DANCERS Any number. 

NEW YEAR SHOPPERS Any number. 
cuin PANG-—A friend of Grandfather's. 
Ksiao KO—A boy younger than Lili. 
MAN WITH MICE 


SETTING 


Scenes | and 3.—-In the home of Lili 
and her family. 


Scene 2.-The marketplace. 


Scene I 


(Mother is seated on a low stool, 
the baby cradled in her arms. Two 
Maids are hangine the long red 
scrolls with black characters, tradi- 
tional for New Year's. Grandmoth- 


er, seated, is giving directions. Lili 
watches 
GRANDMOTHER Now handle those 


good-luck scrolls carefully. They've 
x3 been in the family longer than I can 
remember 
maips—Yes, ‘Tai-Tai. We will be 
Ws careful. (They fasten them to the 
back curtai: 
GRanomoTHER— Hang them a little 
higher. 
é (They are raised.) 
Liui—Will we eat together in the 
big hall tomorrow? 
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GRANDMOTHER—Of course, child. 
And the feast will have everyone’s 
favorite dish. What shall it be for 
you? Date-stuffed rolls? 

uti—I_ haven’t really thought 
about it, Honored Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER— What? No wish for 
New Year’s? 

tui—A wish, yes. But it’s not 
about food. 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, well, child. 
Perhaps you will find the lucky 
piece in the Won-Ton again this 
year as you did last New Year’s, 
and you can wish on it. 

moTHeR—I am the one who should 
have found the lucky piece last 
New Year’s, for this year has truly 
brought me luck—didn’t I have this 
beautiful baby boy? (She croons a 
lullaby to the baby.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Dce-Dee is luck for 
the whole family. Who could resist 
the charms of such a dumpling? 

utt—My wish last year was about 
him. I mean I wished to have a 
baby brother, but it didn’t seem to 
turn out right. 

GRANDMOTHER—Now you talk in 
mysteries. How can a wish that 
comes true not turn out right? 
Please bring me a bowl of tea and 
we'll talk this problem over. 

uit (brings bowl to Grandmoth- 
er)—Your tea, Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER Now explain how 
this wish went wrong. 

uui—I thought if I had a brother 
I could carry him around as the 
other girls carry their brothers and 
sisters. But no one ever lets me hold 
Dee-Dee. All the other girls say, 
“Where is vour brother? Why don’t 
you carry him as we do our broth- 
ers?” And I am ashamed. 

GRANDMOTHER—All things must 
wait their time. You are too little 
yet. You might drop him or neglect 
him. Dee-Dee is not a toy to be 
plaved with and forgotten. 

(Grandfather enters. Lili takes 
him some tea.) 

utt—Would you like some tea, 
Grandfather? 

GRANDMOTHER—There are clouds 
on Little One’s face today. I wish 
someone could bring sunshine to it. 

GRANDFATHER—Clouds at New 
Year’s time? That must not be. 

GRANDMOTHER—She wished a wish 
that went wrong. She needs to find 
a new wish that will go right. 

GRANDFATHER The market is just 
the place for happy wishing. How 
would you like to go to the village, 
Lili? We could do some New Year's 

shopping. 

Ltui—Well, I should like to have 
some firecrackers with the loudest 
bang-bang in the world. 


motHeR—If you’re going shop- 
ping, could you also buy a new 
kitchen god? We must burn the old 
one so he can go to heaven to re- 
port on the family. 

GRanomoTHeR—And better get 
some honey to rub on the Honor- 
able One’s mouth. With a sweet 
taste in his mouth he will report 
only good about us to heaven when 
we send him up in smoke tonight. 

GRANDFATHER—Well, come along, 
Lili. We'll need a fat moneybag for 
all these errands. 

(Grandfather and Lili exit left 
and Mother and Grandmother exit 
right. The Prop Man removes the 
chairs and tea table.) 


Seene 2 


(Street Peddlers enter hawking 
their wares. New Year Shoppers ex- 
amine the Peddlers’ wares and 
make purchases in pantomime.) 

(First Peddler carries a tray slung 
around his neck. On the tray is an 
assortment of brightly painted sugar 
birds.) 

FiRST PEDDLER (chanting in a loud 
up-and-down singsong)—Wo yo 
tang niao wei ni! Wo yo tang niao 
wei ni! 

(Grandfather and Lili enter, and 
stop to examine the birds.) 

uit ( pointing to one bird)—May 
I have this one, Grandfather? It 
has such lovely colors. 

First peoocer—She has chosen well, 
Honored Sir. 

GRANDFATHER—How much is it? 

First the Little 
One is so fond of it, only ten cop- 
pers. 

GRANDFATHER—Would you rob a 
man at New Year’s? You know that 
is twice the usual price. Five cop- 
pers is plenty for such a small bird. 

First PEDDLER— What are a few cop- 
pers between friends? Give me sev- 
en and the bird is yours. 

GRANDFATHER (vives peddler the 
money)—Come along, Little One. 
We have more shopping to do. 

(They go to the next peddler, 
who has firecrackers on his tray.) 

SECOND pepoLteR—Oh, Wa-ta-wa! 
Oh, Wa-ta-wa! 

uiut—Oh, firecrackers! 

GRanoFaTHER (fo peddler)—Give 
this girl the longest string of fire- 
crackers you have, and be sure they 
have the loudest bang-bang in the 
world! 

SECOND PepoLteR— Oh, they have in- 
deed! ( Gives Lili firecrackers.) 

(The y goon to the next peddler, 
who has pictures of fierce-looking 
kitchen gods.) 

THIRD PeooLER—Mai shen pa! Mai 
shen pa! (Continued on page 56 ) 
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Locks—and How They Work 
(Continued from page 31) 


who was born in Syracuse, Sicily, in 
287 B.c. 
Archimedes was always wondering 
why things happened. In this way, he 
made many scientific discoveries. To 
find why an object weighed less in 
water than out, he made some simple 
experiments which sixth-graders can 
also do. 
1. Weigh an object. 
2. Place the object in a container 
full of water, and catch the over- 
flow in another container. 
3. Weigh object in water by fas- 
tening a string around it, and at- 
taching other end to a scale held 
over the water. 

4. Weigh the water that over- 
flowed. 
What Archimedes Discovered 
He knew that two objects cannot 
occupy the same space, he 
reasoned that the volume of water 
displaced would have to equal the 
volume of the object that sank. 
What Archimedes Decided 
The water had a buoyant force 
equal to the weight of the water that 
overflowed into another container. 
Other Facts about Water 
A cubic foot of fresh water weighs 
62.4 pounds; therefore, any object 
weighing less than 62.4 pounds per 
cubic foot will float in fresh water. 
Salt water is heavier, and has a 
greater buoyancy, depending on the 
“saltiness” of the water. A_ person 
or object does not have to displace 
as much water to float in it. 
There was a question about what 
would happen if the object was float- 
ed in a little or a lot of water. As 
shown in the drawings at top of page 
31, it would continue to float. There- 
fore, it was reasonable to expect 
that the ship in the lock would not 
sink to the bottom when the water 
was lowered to get it to the level of 
the river below the falls or rapids. 

As children discuss floating ob- 
jects, one may tell how well he can 
float in the lake or ocean. He can 
be reminded that part of his skill 
came from the buoyant force of the 
water he displaced. 
With submarines periodically in 
the news, there may be a question 
about what makes a submarine sub- 
merge and surface. A quick answer 
for the nonscientific teacher to use 
is that the “sub” has water and air 
compartments. When the crew is 
given the signal to submerge, the 
water compartments are filled. When 
it comes time to surface, the water is 
replaced by compressed air. 


Junior High 
(Continued from page 34) 


Good habits to observe: practice 
hall safety rules; respect hall safeties; 
keep neat, clean, and healthy; be 
mannerly; do assignments neatly and 
on time; dress appropriately for physi- 
cal education and classwork. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


1. List junior high vocabulary and 
terminology on bulletin board: home 
room, curriculum, periods, subjects, 
P.E. (physical education), and so on. 
2. Make a check list of school 
buildings on junior high campus. 


3. Tour grounds and building to 
locate home rooms, library, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, and shops. 

4. Keep notebook of rules, map of 
school area, and class schedules. 

5. Examine sample schedule forms 
and registration sheets. Practice fill- 
ing in these forms correctly. 

6. Display blank and properly 
filled-in forms on bulletin board. 

7. Dramatize changing classes. 

8. Discuss the standards for a good 
junior high student. 

9. After talks by the junior high 
teachers, send thank-you letters ex- 
plaining what was liked best, and 
mentioning points not understood. 

10. Before visiting seventh grade, 
write briefly of any fears. 

11. After visit, list “Questions I 
Had Answered,” and “Questions Not 
Answered to My Satisfaction.” 


PUPIL COMMENTS 


On completing the orientation pro- 
gram, the sixth-graders were asked to 
write again on “What Junior High 
School Means to Me.” 

“It means you start to grow up, 
and take care of your own things. 
Some students think that junior high 


Find the Months 


There are fifteen letters in the out- 
line of this calendar. Use these let- 
ters to spell the names of six of the 
months of the year. You may use 
each letter as many times as neces- 
sary, but don’t add any letters. 
Florence S. Moore 
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means you can wear big earrings, lip- 
stick practically up to your nose, and 
tight skirts. That is what I call a 
cheap girl. There are also cheap boys 
that have long hair, wear pants low, 
and drink and smoke. I'd rather go 
around with real neat students. If I 
hang around with cheap ones, I'll get 
into lots of trouble.” 

“T enjoyed junior high teachers be- 
cause they teach without shouting 
and talking when one of the students 
is talking.” 

“No, I am not afraid because I 
will be with some of my friends. No, 
I will not goof off ‘cause I am old 
enough to think. I will act like a 
seventh-grader, ‘cause I do not want 
to be embarrassed.” 

“T will try to act the right way to 
make the teacher think that Mrs. 
Glover has showed us how to do the 
right things, and how much she has 
taught us.” 

“There are a lot of good teachers 
and students in junior high that are 
taught to do the right things. I 
think Diane was the nicest girl I had 
ever met. She had been taught to 
use manners.” 


All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
and many other European “must” cities — all at 
no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the 
Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in 
Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 


KLM GIVES YOU ALL FOR THE 
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Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 


NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


yee helpful 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book 
HOW.70 BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

Prom Mr. Anderson's own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


or a bit of energy-sweet 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 

and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 

build for poise and assurance. 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Ot course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of ie y 


Pra might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
rove investment—each trick 
‘ different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 
To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 514 x 8%"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 


enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Gum. 


It's never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 


Maid-o'-Métal crart mMeTALs and SUPPLIES 


HOW.TO.Booklet and MEMOS 


aluminum pieces, etc. 


CATALOG for single mail-order source of craft metals and supplies including 
many new Pre-formed ond Colored items — Wiggle-Engravers, Bracelet Blanks 


end Benders, Tray Handles, etc 


FREE For YOuR ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS: 


Idea-packed brochures of 
illustrated directions and low-cost projects particularly suitable 
for your class work. Included are directions for Etching and 
Tooling beoutiful Trays, Placques, Planters simple 
Wiggle Engraving of Designs, Lettering, Monograms 


etching with a cold-water solution . . . Designing on colored 


it's Fum! it’s 


Maid-O'-Metal ALUMINUM © BRASS © COPPER — Circles, Rectangles, Foil, ; 
Supplies are corefully prepared and selected fo Acgpriaat-n TOOLING, EN- 


GRAVING and ENAMELING. Subject to relatively si 


bring eore and assurance to your salen ond te 10 years have beer 


the best suited to your requirements 


mple processes, they 


Cultivate the further enjoyment of your Arts & Crafts progra 
new Maid O Metal aids Jeas, ond ems available at your local dealer. Or write 
ws for Maid-O'-Metal literature, inc! ng direct mail-c t 


ST. LOUIS CRAFTS, INC. ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 


m. Review and try these 


| 


rder 


Free 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filied, illustrated brochurestell how | 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 1-8 | 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, 


-TEACH IN CHIC AGO- 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
#1500 to 88500—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 


BOARD OF EDI ICATION 
Dept. of Perso 

Room 266- 228 N. “LaSalle St. 

1, 
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New Year's Wish 
(Continued from page 54) 


GRANDFATHER—And here is the 
peddler with the kitchen gods. 

THIRD have very excel- 
lent ones. The best you can buy any- 
where. 

(Chin Fang and Ksiao Ko enter 
left and join the others in front of 
the peddler’s tray.) 

CHIN FANG~Happy New Year, 
Grandfather Tien. 

(They bow very low to each other.) 

GRANDFATHER May luck be yours, 
old friend. Shopping for New Year's? 

CHIN FANG—I see you are buying 
the same thing we are after. (They 
examine the kitchen gods.) Hmmm. 
Very poor quality of paper and dull 
colors. 

THIRD PEDDLER—Do not say so, Hon- 
orable Sir! These came from the best 
god factory in the city, and were 
blessed by the priests of the Temple 
of Ten Thousand Blessings. Any 
house that owns one will be lucky all 
year. 

CHIN FANG—Well, here is one that 
is not too bad. I'll take it if the 
price is reasonable. 

GRANDFATHER (also chooses one)— 
This one will suit us. 

(A sound of drumming and music 
is heard off stage. ) 

KSIAO KO—Father, the music of the 
street dancers. Please let me go see 
them. 

CHIN FANG—You stay right with 
me, Small One. You would be lost in 
these crowded streets. 

(Street Dancers enter. They are 
gaily costumed and painted. The 
Shoppers move to the edges of the 
stage while the Dancers perform in 
center. ) 

CHIN FANG (as Dancers move off 
stage )—It has been good to see you 
again at this festive season, Grand- 
father Tien. 

GRANDFATHER—Be sure to come call 
on us during the holidays. 

CHIN FANG—Good, good. (They 
bow low to each other.) Come, Small 
One. (He looks around.) Now look 
at that! The child is gone. Spirited 
away by those dancers no doubt. 
Which way did they go? After them! 
(He dashes off. 

uiut—I don’t think Ksiao Ko went 
with the Street Dancers, Grandfather. 
There was a man with dancing mice 
across the street, and I know Ksiao 
Ko followed him. Please may I hunt 
for him? 

GRANDFATHER—HImmm. You are a 
big sister, are you not? Find him. A 
big sister must prove she can care for 
little ones. 

(Lili exits quickly left with Grand- 
father following slowly. ) 

(Man with dancing mice in cage 
enters right, followed by Ksiao Ko.) 

KSIAO please, sir, make 
them dance again. They are so funny. 

man—And do you have money, 
Small One? The little mice dance 
only to the music of jingling coins. 

(Lili enters right. ) 

tiui—Oh, Ksiao Ko, here you are. 
I thought I'd find you with the mice. 

KSIAO KO—Please, have you a coin, 
Lili? For a copper the mice will 
dance. They are most wonderful. 

(sternly) —Little boys must not 
run off, and I do not have any coins. 
You must come with me right now. 
Grandfather is looking for you. 


(They exit left.) 


SCENE 3 


(Darken lights to show passage of 
the night. Prop Man brings in table 
and chairs to make interior of the 
Tien home.) 

(Lili enters with Grandmother 
leaning on her shoulder.) 

GRaNDMOTHER— Well, Lili, were the 
firecrackers all you hoped for? 

tui—They were beautiful, Grand- 
mother, with the loudest bang-bang 
in the world. 

GRANDMOTHER—So you have your 
New Year's wish? 

uut—One of them, Grandmother. 
But I still wish I could carry Dee- 
Dee. 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, it is New 
Years and you are a year older. Well, 
well, we will see. 

(A knock is heard. One of the 
Maids ushers in Chin Fang and Ksiao 
Ko.) 

GRANDMOTHER—A Happy New Year 
to you, Chin Fang. How your small 
one has grown! A beautiful boy. I am 
sure Grandfather Tien wishes to greet 
you. (To Maid standing near.) Please 
tell the Master that Chin Fang has 
come to call. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January — March of Dimes 
Month 


Jan. 1— New Year's Day; 
Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day 

Jan. 17—The birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee 


CHIN FANG—I wish to greet my old 
friend, of course, but I came most of 
all to see your Lili here. 

GRANDMOTHER (in surprise)—To 
see Lili? 

CHIN FANG—A most careful girl. 
Keeps her eyes on the small ones. 
This dumpling of mine wandered off 
in town yesterday, but Lili knew just 
where to find him. 

GRANDMOTHER—I am pleased to 
hear it. 

CHIN FANG—I have a small gift here 
to express my thanks. No doubt you 
find this girl very helpful in caring 
for her own brother, so I thought a 
new red carrying cloth— (He hands 
Lili a package.) 

(opening package)—Oh, Mr. 
Chin, it is beautiful! Thank you. It 
is just exactly what I wanted. 

GRANDFATHER—Happy New Year, 
Chin Fang. 

Chin here tells 
me we have a girl with sharp eyes 
for watching small ones. 

titt—See the new carrying cloth he 
brought me? 

motHer—Just the thing for a girl 
who must help care for her little 
brother! (She gives baby to Lili with 
a big smile.) 

uiui—Oh, thank you, thank you! 
Now this is really a happy New Year 
for me. (Hugs the baby and then 
shakes her finger at him.) No trouble 
out of you now, Dee-Dee! I shall be 
watching you every minute! 
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Don't Procrastinate—Create! 
(Continued from page 52) 


home? Since we don’t know, we'll 
have to give him a name. (The chil- 
dren’s responses will provide oppor- 
tunities for practicing speech sounds. 


Our puppet was called Sparky.) 


Learning Experience 3 
The Science Lesson 


Who would like to ask Sparky what 
he saw on his trip to Earth? Who 
would like to answer for Sparky? You 
can take turns. (Information about 
the planets, stars, and solar system 
can be exchanged. Sparky might say, 
“I saw a large ball like the Earth; 
it had rings around it.” Some child 
could volunteer to tell him we call 
that planet Saturn. ) 

See that the reading table has books 
about space, the solar system, and 
related subjects. Encourage children 
who show an interest in these books 
to share their findings with the others. 

“Now that Sparky is on our planet 
Earth, he may have questions he 
would like us to answer. What might 
they be?” (Let each child take Sparky 
and manipulate him. They can ask 
and answer such questions as: How 
many oceans are there on your planet? 
What are their names? Ditto for con- 
tinents. Where are the highest moun- 
tains? What is the lowest place on the 
planet Earth? Answers may require 
research. ) 


Learning Experience 4 

The Spelling Lesson 
“As Sparky becomes better ac- 
quainted he begins to want to read 


and write in our language. First he 
has to know how to spell some words. 
What are some words he will need?” 
(List will be at your grade level.) 
Learning Experience 5 
The Phonics Lesson 


Words that begin the same: 


sun Mars 
solar system Milky Way 
sound moon 
Words that begin with blends: 
stars clouds 
straight climb 
stop clothes 
Words that have short vowels: 
pan sun 
fist fun 
flat up 
Words that have long vowels: 
came speak 
space Venus 
make real 


Learning Experience 6 
Creative Writing 

Have the children make up their 
own stories about space. They may 
be pure fiction or based on facts they 
have learned. 

Some children will enjoy making 
up verses about various aspects of 
their study of space. Songs and 
rhythm activities may evolve. 

Dramatizations are a_ satisfying 
form of creativity in which both the 
teacher and pupils can participate. 


Learning Experience 7 
A Puppet Show 
If an idea presented in connection 
with the creative writing has possi- 
bilities as a puppet show, mention 
this to the children. What puppet 


characters will we need? How shall 
we make them? Who will do it— 
everyone or a committee? How many 
scenes will we have? Who will create 
them and provide necessary proper- 
ties? Who will operate the puppets 
and speak for them? (If the children 
know the story the puppets are going 
to enact, it is not necessary to have a 
script with complete dialogue. Dis- 
cuss and write on the board or a chart 
what each scene will tell; then let the 
puppeteers put it in their own words. 
Be sure every child has something to 
do in connection with the show.) 


Results to Expect from the 
Learning Experiences 

1. Increased awareness of the im- 
portance of good speec h. 

2. Acquisition of specific knowledge 
in the field of space and earth science. 

3. Practice in spelling, phonics, and 
creative writing. 

4. Socializing experiences. 

5. Experience in applying learnings 
to new situations and activities. 

6. Coordination of various learn- 
ings as required in developing any 
kind of dramatization, 


So, Teacher— 


Use your creative powers to stimu- 
late and motivate your pupils to be- 
come more creative. 


The Perfect Letter 
(Continued from page 53) 


hyphens, quotation marks, and mar- 
gins. Children on bleachers should 
exit while letter is being written. Per- 
haps they should return at the end.) 


pavio (sprawls over desk)—Boy, 
this letter is wearing me _ out! 
(Writes.) “I guess this is all, Grand- 
ma.” (Children, each wearing a word 
in that sentence, enter. One limps, 
two cling together, one hobbles, an- 
other drags along.) What’s the mat- 
ter with you? You look as if a bull- 
dozer ran over you. 

(calling from audience) —I 
can tell you. You were all sprawled 
over your desk and nobody can write 
well sitting that way. You must have 
written all over the paper. 

pavio (holding up his paper and 
examining it)—Why, so I did! T'll do 
that sentence over. (Writes while 
seated properly. Word Children 
straighten up.) There! That’s better, 
Now for the closing. (Writes.) “Sin- 
cerely—capital S—Yours—capital Y— 
comma.” I won’t forget that again. 

(Girl wearing “Sincerely Yours” 
comes in draped in much jewelry.) 

sincerety yours~ Hello. 

pavio—Wow! Where are you going 
dressed like that? 

sincereLy yours—I’m Sincerely 
Yours. You trimmed me up with a 
capital S which was all right, but you 
put a capital Y on yours and this is 
the way I turned out. 

pavio—Well, take off that extra 
junk. I'll make a small y. (Writes.) 

SINCERELY Yours (reverses placard 
and removes some jewelry) —Thanks. 
(She stands down stage !eft.) 

pavio—Now I'll sign my name. 
(Writes and then calls.) Mom! Oh, 
Mom, want to see what I wrote to 
Grandma? 

MOTHER (enters and reads letter) — 
Why, David. There’s not a mistake in 
this. I'd call it a perfect letter. 


ull...and then goin 


There’s so much of what has been called “innocent enjoyment” in 
soft drinks that it’s easy to overlook how much more they offer. 


For example: To active minds and bodies, carbonated beverages mean 


Other fun plusses: 


appetites.) 


*80 to 100 calories per drink 


and research . . 


quick pep-up. (The food energy in soft drinks* is in readily assimilable 
form, so it’s quickly converted into body energy.) 


Soft drinks and appetite. Moderate amounts stimulate appetite. (Knowing 
this, doctors recommend soft drinks as a means of pepping up convalescents’ 


Soft drinks and body fluid balance. Carbonated beverages, in a refreshing 
way, help restore the 24% quarts of liquid humans lose daily. 


Soft drinks and digestion. Carbonated beverages aid sluggish digestive 
processes by increasing the flow of gastric juices. 

Soft drinks and science. Today's carbonated beverages are prepared and 
bottled under rigidly controlled hygienic conditions—based on latest dis- 
coveries of chemistry, bacteriology and engineering. Any bottler in your 
community welcomes a class visit. On your field trip, you'll see exactly how 
much care and skill go into the soft drinks nearly everybody enjoys so much. 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D. C. 
The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
. and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
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vd | Revised for 1960 


up-to-date terms. 


1960 Edition 


1960 Edition 


STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 
y The Community Where You Live 


OUR WORLD TODAY: 


By Harold D. Drummond 


Journeys Through Many Lands 
Journeys Through the Americas 


The Eastern Hemisphere 
The Western Hemisphere 


This successful series includes the latest developments 
in our rapidly changing world. Covering grades three 
through eight, the subject matter is arranged so that 
the child begins with a study of his familiar surround- 
ings — the community — and gradually branches out 
into a worldwide point of view. 


bee A complete, new revision for 1960, OUR WORLD 
ny TODAY will be redesigned and rewritten in colorful, 


4 HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 


By Evelyn Fershing 


This workbook-textbook series made up of three vol- 
umes provides teachers with a complete sequential 
program of practice material for young pupils. First 
by adding and subtracting quantities of toys and other 
small objects, then by working with numbers these 
| quantities represent, pupils progress to pictures and 
Lit finally to number symbols. Exercises consist of cut-outs, 
7 coloring, and connecting dot number pictures. 


Ae HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
By Lola Merle Thompson 
This series of four books provides pupils with a solid 


foundation in phonics so that they can approach new 
words with confidence and skill. It includes an abun- 


ae dance of ear training through rhymes and pictures, 
ihe step-by-step learning of consonants and vowels, mate- 
Gis rial on how to blend sounds, and work on spelling, 


ALLYN and BACON, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1960 


the alphabet, syllabification, and compound words. 


Inc. 


Photo, Department of Tourism, Virgin Islands 


CHRISTIANSTED, glimpsed above, will be the main stage for the 
annual St. Croix Christmas Festival in the Virgin Islands, from Dec. 23 
to Jan. 3. This capital city of the former "Danish West Indies,” so 
foreign in appearance and so significant historically, will continue to 
delight lovers of quaint architecture. Its principal public buildings 
have been incorporated in a National Historic Site by the United 


States Government, 


IN FIVE YEARS. The Virgin Is- 
lands, not so long ago a little-known 
United States possession, have become, 
within five years, one of the major re- 
sort areas of the Caribbean. The Is- 
lands’ Department of Tourism and 
Trade reports that between 1953 and 
1958 the number of tourists increased 
from 16,700 to 132,000. Airline pas- 
sengers rose from 12,650 to 85,000 and 
cruise passengers from 3,124 to more 
than 41,000. Cruise ship visits 
mounted from seven to 86. An excel- 
lent year-round climate, accommoda- 
tions in a wide price range, and trans- 
portation advantages have had a large 
share in this growth—added to the 
natural attractions of the Islands, 
which now include a National Park. 
Flying time from New York to St. 
Thomas or St. Croix, via San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, is only about six hours; 
less for direct flights to St. Croix. The 
trip by ship takes several days. Arti- 
cles may be brought back to the main- 
land duty free, and the value limits 
are liberal. Prospective visitors are 
advised to get literature on the Is- 
lands in advance, plan their trip, and 
reserve accommodations. If interested 
in going soon, fill out the Teacher 
Travel Service coupon on page 88, 
and mail it to us at once. 


VIRGINIA GARDENS. The 27th 
annual Historic Garden Week in Vir- 
ginia will be held April 23 through 
30. During this one week, private 
homes and gardens in a large part of 
the state are opened to visitors. Pro- 
ceeds are used for restoring gardens 
and grounds of historic shrines. A 
preliminary announcement, and later 
a guidebook, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Historic Garden Week 1960, 
Room 3, Mezzanine, Jefferson Hotel, 


Richmond 19, Va. 


VIA ICELAND. Maybe it never oc- 
curred to you that you could fly to 
Europe by such a northerly route and 
do so very economically. An_ illus- 
trated feature story in the Sunday 
magazine section of the Chicago Sun- 
Times tells how Nancy and Harry 
Hartley did this, spent two weeks 
traveling around England by car, and 
flew back to New York—also via Ice- 
land. Their total expenses (and they 


didn’t scrimp) were amazingly low. If 
you'd like a reprint of the story, just 
send a card to Icelandic Airlines, Inc., 


15 West 47th St. New York 36, N.Y. 


“ROAD OF THE YEAR.” Th: 
Costa Brava drive in Spain, one of 
the most scenic in the country, has 
been nicknamed “The Road of the 
Year” because—visitors claim—it in- 
cludes at least 365 hairpin turns! How- 
ever, this route along the Medi- 
terranean coast is highly popular. 


SKIWISE., Several states have sent 
out information about their expanded 
skiing facilities for the current sea- 
son. Last month we mentioned Colo- 
rado. Here are a few addresses: State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N.Y. (Ski New York); 
Ski Map, published by Michigan 
Tourist Council, Lansing 26, Mich.; 
Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Augusta, Maine; The New Eng- 
land Council, Statler Bldg., Boston 
16, Mass.; Travel Information Divi- 
sion, State Highway Dept. Salem, 
Oreg.; Recreational Publicity, State 
Conservation Dept.. Madison, Wis.; 
U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 

Every state having suitable slopes, 
and the expectation of snow, has made 
provision for skiing fans. Canadian 
Pacific’s Chateau Frontenac Hotel, in 
Quebec City, offers skiing, skating, 
and tobogganing in all-expense tours 
beginning Jan. 1. Trans-Canada Air- 
lines feature Laurentian sports. 

See and Ski the Winter Olympics is 
a folder issued by United Air Lines, 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, ILL. 
It gives data on an Il-day “ski pack- 
age” for the Olympics, to be held at 
Squaw Valley, Calif., Feb. 18-28. An- 
other folder from the same lines, Ski 
Vacations, outlines ski season tours to 
Alta, Utah; Mt. Hood, Oreg.; Reno, 
Nev.; Aspen and Winter Park, Colo.; 
Sun Valley, Idaho; and Yosemite, 
Calif. In Europe, the Alpine Tourist 
Commission is promoting winter at- 
tractions in Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 
For information on any area that in- 
terests you, use coupon on page 88. 


An announcement of The INSTRUCTOR'’s 
free Teacher Travel Service will be found 
on page 92, 
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*Edirers whe made teal selection: 


THE INSTRUCEOR, a 
of. 


Can Your Pupils 
Answer These 
Questions? 


What does our Flag represent? 

How should it be displayed? 
How should it be flown in school? 

How should we pay respect to our Flag? 
What should be done with a torn or dirty Flag? 


Answers to these questions and many more are given 
in Indiana University’s film production 


running time 144% minutes This film can be rented, at moder- 
ate rates, from the film libraries 
listed here. 


This color, sound film con- ARIZONA—Univ. of Ariz., Tucson; 
tributes to a greater apprecia- CALIFORNIA—Association Films, San 
tion of what the Flag means Francisco: COLORADO—Colorado State 

Coll., Greeley; ILLINOIS—Unvi. of 
to US as citizens of the United Illinois, Champagne, Association Films, 
States. La Grange: INDIANA—Indiana State 

Teachers Coll., Terre Haute, Indiana 

List Price, Color.............. $150 Univ., Bloomington; IOWA—Iowa State 
|) 75 Coll., Ames; KANSAS—Univ. of Kansas, 


Lawrence, Ft. Hays Kansas State Hays; 
MINNESOTA—Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis; MONTANA—State Dept. of 
Education, Helena; NEBRASKA—Univ. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; NEVADA—Univ. 
of Nevada, Reno; NEW JERSEY—Associa- 


A Teacher's Guide to STARS AND tion Films, Ridgefield, State Dept. of 
STRIPES ON DISPLAY is avail- Education, Trenton; NEW MEXICO— 
t Eastern New Mexico Univ., Portales; 
NEW YORK—Yeshiva Univ., New York 
Flag display and respect. Up to City, State Coll, Albany; NORTH 
-five copies will be mailed free of DAKOTA—State Coll., Fargo; OHIO— 
charge for class or group use. Ad- 
ahoma State Univ., Stillwater ; 
ditional guises may be purchased Association Films, Dallas; UTAH— 
in packets of 50 for $2.50. ONLY Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Univ. of 
3¢ each when ordered in quantities Utah, Salt Lake City; WASHINGTON, 


of 300 or more. D, C. Paul L. Brand & Son. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Indiana University ' 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana | 
| Please send free information about Stars and Stripes on 
Display. (Please check). | 
| [) Teacher's Guides Purchase Information 
[| Preview Information Rent-to-Own Plan | 
i Name | 
Organization 
| Address | 
Zone State 
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IDEAS 
THAT STAND 
THE TEST 


DEAS are good and we need them; but we also 
I need to know if these ideas stand up to the test 
when actually put into operation. That is why, when 
it came time to prepare this supplement, we all 
thought it would be a good idea to give you readers 
an account of what teachers are finding out when 
they use audio-visual instructional materials in the 
various areas of the curriculum. 


There is no magic element in these materials that 
makes them the unique property of any particular 
grade level or subject area. They are not intended 
for special periods or isolated occasions; they are 
intended to serve as part and parcel of modern class- 
room learning situations and are most effective when 
used simply and naturally to meet pupil needs, It 
should also be said here that the same types of ma- 
terials are effective at many grade levels; the teacher 
must look at the material and consider how it can 
best fit into her lesson. 


So we decided that the sensible thing to do would 
be to ask teacher representatives to tell us about 
what they and their fellow teachers had found help- 
ful under classroom fire. We asked them to tell us 
what they were doing with films, filmstrips, slides, 
tape recorders, and other devices; we asked them 
what they liked and what they would share as expe- 
riences to be recommended. When you look at the 
list of editors you will see that we went as far afieid 
as our newest state, Hawaii, and to our neighbor to 
the north, Canada. It was pleasant to note that many 
told us of doing the same types of things, indicat- 
ing that certain basic techniques were being recog- 
nized everywhere as good audio-visual usage. Others 
told us of simple variations of major themes that 
gave added interest to learning experiences and held 
pupil interest. 


Then we sat down with a group of these editors 
and selected examples we thought you too would find 
helpful and practical. We could have gone on and on 
for hours and pages. To keep the magazine down to 
practical printing proportions we had to stop some- 
where, so we stopped at the one hundred ideas that 
many, many teachers reported as useful, and that 
they would use over and over. 


Audio-visual materials are meant to assist, and 
an audio-visual program should be so designed that 
it makes available to classroom teachers the assist- 
ance they need in carrying out their classwork. The 
best way to initiate such a program is to share your 
ideas with others and that is what we are doing in 
this issue. 


Here is what other teachers have found helpful 
and liked—we give it to you with our best wishes. 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Special Audio-Visual Editor 
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Arithmetic is basic to any and all of the sciences. 

| Tt is important for pupils to gain both an 

awareness of numbers and an appreciation 

of their contribution to everyday life. 

Learning about numbers by means of a variety of 

materials will help the pupil to move from simple 
"manipulative experiences to concrete instances 

in which he applies what he has learned. __ 


‘| Prepare large reproductions of the mathematical 
symbols for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Stand them in the chalk tray. Play a game in 
which you read a simple problem and the child who is "it" 
picks up the symbol needed to solve it. 


2 Arithmetic vocabulary is becoming almost as impor- 
ig tant as reading vocabulary. As you develop such 
concepts as near and far, fall and short, and more and /ess, 
let the children draw or cut from magazines pictures to il- 
lustrate these terms. Later, use the illustrations in the 
opaque projector to motivate discussion. 


Arithmetic is now recognized as closely related to 

3 other subject areas. Arithmetic and music may seem 

like a ridiculous tie-up, but point out to children that 

meter is the basis of all music writing and refer to frac- 

tions to introduce this fact. Play simple records and let 
them decide if they are 4/4, 3/4, or 6/8 measure. 


The overhead projector may be the means whereby 
the tritest of explanations acquires new verve and 
excitement. A teacher presenting problems on the areas of 
the circle, triangle, square, and rectangle prepared trans- 
parencies to illustrate the nature of these forms. Projected 
and utilized in discussing the terms, they made the expla- 
nations truly graphic and vivid. (You can have a set of her 
drawings from which to make your own transparencies by 
writing to the Audio-Visual Editor of THe Instructor.) 


There are many new charts which graphically present 

basic arithmetic concepts. A good example of these 
is The Instructor Kindergarten-Primary Arithmetic Concept 
Charts, four sets that can be purchased at $2.50 each. 


- Do your children really recognize sales slips, re- 
“ceipts, bank deposit slips, checks, and other evi- 
dences of financial transactions? Collect samples of these 
and project them through the opaque projector. Discuss 
each one. The same materials can then be displayed on a 
bulletin board, or mounted on a chart for reference. 


of Many adults as well as children can't read time- 
tables. Discuss what forms of transportation serve 
your area. Then collect actual schedules for your library 
table. Give the children some problems where they must 
refer to the schedule. Do not limit them to arrival and de- 
parture times; include the time between busses, time the 
passenger will be traveling, cost of ticket, and so on. 


3 Fractional parts can be clearly illustrated on the 
’ flannelboard. Have a felt pie cut in wedges; a 
square cut in quarters; and so on. Place the flannelboard 
in the back of the room where the children can experiment. 
It helps when they can actually touch and feel the parts. 


g Have you ever thought of borrowing an old clock- 
we face from a primary teacher and using it for addi- 
tion or multiplication drill? Put a number on the chalk- 
board, such as 5, and then move the clock hands around 
the clock. Whatever number it stops at must be added or 
multiplied by 5. Let the children play in pairs. 


wre using your flannelboard for number work 
draw numbers and arithmetic symbols on squares 
of acetate with scraps of sandpaper or flannel glued to 
their backs. Various combinations and problems can be 
placed on the acetate pieces with grease pencil. These can 
easily be rubbed off and the acetate reused. 


‘t Some teachers have children make individual flan- 
nelboards. They cover a cardboard tablet back 
with a piece of flannel. Wonderful for combination drill. 


42 Use an abacus as a means of making the transition 
from concrete to abstract concepts; also to show 
that the numbering system used in early China has a direct 
relationship to our modern arithmetic numbering system. 


Tt | Use a pegboard as the basis for work in number 
and group understanding. The children can use 
pegs of different colors to make their groupings. 
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You'll make a vivid impression 
when you teach with 


FLANNEL BOARD © 
MATERIALS 


j 


Instructo felt cut-out sets help make any lesson more understandable. 
Children learn quickly and retain more when these bright tangible sym- 
bols are used. Teachers find that with Instructo materials lesson planning 
is so easy. Felt cut-outs are grouped in sets and come with suggestions 
for basic lessons and variations. Prices are reasonable; new Instructo 
aluminum-framed flannel boards are priced from $3.50; felt cut-out sets 
start at just $.50. For more detailed information you can have Instructo’s 
colorful catalog free. Just send the coupon below. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised when you see how many subjects can be taught easier with the 
flannel board .. . 


FOR INSTANCE: THE ALPHABET 


A set of 26 alphabet capitals, die-cut, ready to use, costs just sixty cents, Letters 
may be used for alphabet games and drills, teaching similarities and differences, 
word sounds, spelling, etc. Tangible letters provide valuable manipulative 
exercises for young children too. Over a dozen more language arts sets are 
available from Instructo. 


FOR INSTANCE: PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


144-piece set of Primary Cut-Outs contains animals and other familiar objects. Can 
be used to teach counting as well as addition, subtraction, multiplication and divis- 
jon, or as the basis for arithmetic stories. ($1.90) Seventeen more arithmetic sets 
are described in the catalog, plus sets for science, geography, favorite stories, and 


many more. 


Name 

Street 

City Zone 

State 

' Dept. 1-3 
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As an outcome of his work in social studies, 
the pupil should be able to understand and 
appreciate how both individuals and nations 
operate in today’s society. This includes an 
awareness of people and events of the past, as 
well as the ability to weigh contributions of 


all peoples and to judge values, 


‘4. Just how carefully do your children look at pic- 


tures? Children need actual instruction in viewing 
techniques. Spend enough time on a picture to point out 
details often overlooked. Use a picture or filmstrip frame 
and have children describe what they really see. Good for 
social studies and a transition to better use of language. 


15 If your school program fails to provide club activi- 


ties for all pupils, why not have a picture-mounting 
group? They will cut and mount pictures from National 
Geographic and current magazines, as well as from other 
sources. Make it a cooperative venture with the library 
club labeling and filing them. Together the groups should 
compile an excellent file of social-studies material. 


uf - In today's rapidly changing world, current events 
‘are more important than ever. But it is difficult to 
understand the problems of South Vietnam or Iraq if you 
have no comprehension of how the people live. When a 
new area comes into the news, a film or filmstrip will pro- 
vide orientation, and give meaning to the news story. 


7 The map is an important social-studies AV device. 
Let children make small maps to scale of parts of 
your community. Put them in the opaque projector for 
evaluation; this is also a good means whereby to enlarge 
them when preparing a display or mural-type map. 


13 In studying the United States, Europe, Canada, 
and Mexico, the 2” x 2” slides taken by parents 


and friends make up some of your best resource material. 
Let the child show slides from his own family trip or oc- 
casionally invite a parent to give the commentary. 


I When you are using a filmstrip, do you always 

show the entire strip? Especially with primary chil- 
dren, you may want to use only three or four frames at a 
time. You are teaching a concept. Use just those frames 
that contribute at that particular point. 
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wh At least once during the year plan to swap a tape 
with a faraway place. Write World Tape Pals, Box 


9211, Dallas 15, Texas, for information about joining this 
service and for the names of schools having tapes. 


2 | Dioramas belong to social studies like sewing ma- 

chines to dressmaking. But worth while as one may 
seem, it should really not be kept beyond one year. As 
much learning takes place from the making as the looking. 


When resource people can't come to your class- 

room, let a committee visit them, taking along a 
tape recorder. These interviews are more successful if the 
children prepare their questions in advance. 


2. } Colored post cards are probably the oldest social- 

studies audio-visual material in existence. Those 
made today are more beautiful and more useful than ever, 
and project excellently in your opaque projector. 


"Ni Some 2” x 2” slides of current community scenes 

should be available in any school. They will be 
used by primary classes studying the community and 
upper-graders concerned with advanced problems. Your 
photography club can make a set and keep it up to date. 


2 What is the purpose of the film or filmstrip in so- 

cial studies? There are many. Either one can’be 
the means of introducing a unit; answer questions; stimu- 
late the work of a committee; provide the basis for illus- 
trated reports; be used for testing. Keep your program so 
flexible that any material has maximum adaptability and is 
used at the point where it best serves the moment's need. 


“The child of today lives in a world in which the 
entire scope of scientific activities has been 
greatly expanded and broadened. For his 
own personal livelihood, the child must become 
aware of the interdependence of living things 
and be encouraged to gain a knowledge of 
scientific methodology. 


26. Have you ever used filmstrips in preparation for a 
field trip? A middle-grade class saw a series of 


strips on birds, mammals, and reptiles before visiting the 
zoo. From the strips they prepared questions on living 
habits, food, and environment, and assigned questions for 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. $-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


' 
8 Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Re« ; 
6 ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 
1 I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- @ 
1 plete set within five days for full refund ' 
' 
8 © $9.95 enc © School purchase order enc ; 
45 RPM 78 RPM 
3 
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Refills 


For complete 
edition of the Flo-maater Art Bulletin, write to Dept. 1-1. 


When it comes to color — the makers of Flo-master 


BRITE-LINE MARKER All-new, unique felt tip instrument made of un- 
breakable material, especially designed for teachers and students of the 
graphic arts who work primarily on paper. Water-based inks in 8 rainbow- 
brilliant colors are non-penetrating, removable, fast-drying and practically 


CADO-MARKER All-new, all-aluminum felt tip instrument, 
precision-designed for big bold marks on literally any surface. Oil- 


based inks in & colors are waterproof, 
permanent, quick-drying. Ideal foi 
general-purpose marking in clase- 
room, lunchroom, gym — wherever 
equipment is to be labeled, iden- 
tified, decorated, personalized. 


Both markers are factory- 
filled, ready for immediate 

use. Colors: red, blue, 
green, orange, purple, 

brown, yellow, black. 


Color Kits of 8 Cado-markers or 8 Brite- 
line Markers (one of each color) packed 
in beautiful crystal clear jewel cases. 
Four-color Kits also available. At school 
supply, stationery and art stores. 


descriptive literature in full color and lateat 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Carlstadt, Now Jersey 


BY 50¢. 
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check-up to various members of 
the group. A follow-up showing of 
the filmstrips and reports on the 
questions took place later. 


2 Remember that you have 
many different interests 
represented in a class. In a sixth- 
grade science group studying rock- 
ets, the boys wanted to make a 
rocket that they could shoot. Aft- 
er the teacher had shown a film- 
strip on construction and launching 
of rockets, the boys started on 
their own rocket construction. A 
greup of girls, seeing the same 
filmstrip, made a diorama of a 
rocket base, showing the layout of 
a landing field with the launching 
pad and a rocket as it took off. 


3 The teacher who feels inse- 
cure about teaching some 
phases of science will gain confi- 
dence with filmstrips. For example, 
a third-grade teacher used a film- 
strip to present the story of evap- 
oration and condensation. The strip 
suggested some demonstrations 
that children could perform and a 
series of very successful science les- 
sons followed. 


2G microscope is now be- 
coming standard equip- 
ment for middle grades and on the 
borrowing list for primary classes. 
Sixth-graders can prepare slides of 
their first experiences, simple bac- 
teria, pores of a leaf, and so on. 
Go to your high-school science 
teacher and discuss with him some 
simple uses of the microscope. If 
your school does not have a micro- 
scope attachment for your filmstrip 
projector, suggest that it be an 
item in the next year's budget for 
AV materials. 


30% filmstrips, or slides 
are extremely valuable in 
gaining an understanding of mi- 
nute things, huge things, or proc- 
esses that take place over a long 
period of time. Through projected 
materials, minute things can be en- 
larged, huge things can be re- 
duced, and long-time periods can 
be telescoped. Consult your AV 
library for those materials that can 
best help you in your teaching of 
science. 


37 Try using your bulletin 
board to motivate interest 
in your next science unit. Present 
a problem, ask a question, suggest 
an experiment—but do not tell the 
answer. For example, display a 
drawing of water moving up a si- 
phon from a bottle and label it, 
“How do you explain this?" Let 
this be a special project for your 
gifted children. 


#7) On acetate sheets make outline 

drawings in black of simple 
machines. Using red, mark the actual 
part that does the work. On a can- 
opener drawing, for example, show in 
red that action of the lever. Use these 
in the overhead projector. As children 
view and discuss them, they will want 
to make some of their own. 


*3'2 Need a good film on a particu- 
‘lar topic but can't find one at 
your level? Don't be bound completely 
by grade placement. Often a film has 
much in it picture-wise which would be 
suitable for your group, even though 
the vocabulary is too involved. Preview 
the film with the sound track turned 
on, taking notes that will help you in 


explaining to the group. Then view it 
with the sound turned off, planning how 
you will explain this or that phase, in 
vocabulary suitable for your group. In 
the classroom, show the film as a silent 
one, adding your own narration as you 
go along. If your projector can be 
stopped, take advantage of this attach- 
ment. 


Its a big, wide, wonderful world 
in school... with RCA Electronics! 


You seem to be teaching a much broader curriculum. 
Students are looking, listening... learning faster 
and retaining longer. That’s the way things happen 
with RCA Electronic Aids To Education. 


For example, your music or spoken word recordings 
can be heard in true High Fidelity when played on 
an RCA “Scholastic” record player. Or you can 
enjoy the breathtaking realism of an RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonie “Victrola”®. You'll want to in- 
tegrate broadcasts, too, with an RCA Victor 
AM-FM or standard radio receiver. 

Music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading—all 
can benefit from an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge 
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Tape Recorder with push-button controls. Without 
any threading, tape cartridges just snap into place 
and are always ready to play. And you can recor: 
and play both stereo and monaural recordings! 


Since 1911, RCA Victor specialized educational 
records have been the standard for classroom use 
Elementary Record Library, Folk Dances, Squaré 
Dances, French and Spanish Courses, Classical anc 
Popular Music—all are yours to bring that extr: 
sparkle to your teaching. Classical and Pop stere 
tapes are available, too. 


RCA “Life-Tested’”* 16 mm Projectors heighte 
interest in any subject in any curriculum. Junic 
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3 Don't keep films and filmstrips 

in narrow subject groupings. 
There are many times when you may 
want to use a social-studies film in sci- 
ence class. If you are discussing the 
melting temperature of various metals, 
for instance, add interest to the topic 
by showing a short film on steel making, 
charging the furnace, pouring molten 


metal, drawing off the slag, and so on. 
For primary groups, a filmstrip on get- 
ting ready for winter will point out how 
animals and plants change with the 


seasons. 
4 * The tape recorder is especially 
valuable in teaching sound, 


since its 'ears’’ are often more sensi- 


tive than children's. It will record the 
vibrations of the tuning fork, the air 
escaping from the balloon, the tunes of 
glasses filled with water, and other 
sound effects, with great accuracy. A 
group of children preparing a xylo- 
phone of water-filled glasses did a far 
better tuning job once they used the 
tape recorder. 


nd Senior models feature easiest, fastest threading 
# 16 mm, brighten films with 20°% more light on 
icreen, operate whisper-quietly. Porto-Arc delivers 
Prilliant pictures, life-like sound in large areas. 


Expert foreign language teachers have worked 
slosely with RCA engineers who designed several 
RCA Language Laboratory Systems. Each of these 
mnguage practice systems is low-cost, simple to 
Bperate, readily expandable, easily installed and 
aintained. Invaluable for learning to speak and 
nderstand any language. 


Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
ents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
ntinuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
ficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE-TESTED” 

RCA means better, more reliable performance 
rom RCA Projectors. 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES 
EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


>» 


(left to right) RCA “Scholastic” High Fidelity record player; RCA 
Victor Educational Records and Prerecorded Tapes; RCA Victor 
AM-FM Radios; RCA “Life-Tested"* 16 mm Projector; RCA 
Language Laboratories; RCA Victor Cartridge Tape Recorder. 


Get your copy...a complete catalog with 
full details on all these and other RCA Elec- 
tronic Aids! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, Educa- 
tional Services, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Educational Services 


Camden 2, New Jersey 


3 . When the young collector 
takes his camera on a field 
trip, he really is engaging in good 
scientific practice. A class pre- 
pared an exhibit of rocks with a 
photograph to accompany each — 
specimen. The children were able 
to show the effects of running wa- 
ter, land contour, vegetation, and 
temperature on the smoothing, 
stratifying, and cracking of rocks. 


37 Use a "why" test to see 
how well children can ap- 
ply science learnings. Show a frame 
of a filmstrip without the caption. 
Let the children write why the ac- 
tion occurs and give some other 
examples of situations in which this 
principle is applied. 


filmstrip and the sci- 
ence demonstration can 
often be combined effectively. 
Take the topic of magnetism—the 
child shows several frames to es- 
tablish the principle he is going to 
illustrate; then he performs his ex- 
periments, and draws conclusions 
for the group. 


ZO films create relat- 
@ ed learnings in science. 
Many free industrial films are 
available. For example, films from 
the Bell Telephone Company show- 
ing the many applications of tele- 
phone service will certainly moti- 
vate a unit on how sound travels. 
4. .When studying character- 
istics of birds, their songs 
are every bit as distinct as their 
coloring and nests. If it does not 
already have some, suggest the 
record library acquire a bird-call 
record. One company has a record 
containing 140 different songs and 
calls of 58 species of North Ameri- 
can birds, with an introduction and 
commentary about each. 


4. |. Use your opaque projector 

to show three or four snap- 
shots or small pictures side by side. 
Comparisons, differences, likeness- 
es, and so on, are easier to notice 
when all are visible at the same 
time. Remember that when you 
teach your children to observe, you 
are stressing one step in the scien- 
tific method. 


4. J Sort through your sets of 


2” x 2” slides on the com- 
munity for those that will be of 
value in science teaching. It is sur- 
prising how many you will find. 
Slides of home life, for example, 
might demonstrate food prepara- 
tion and preservation, use of elec- 
tricity, and so on. Especially good 
to show children the practical ap- 
plication of science learnings. 
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AOVEnTUARES 


DINg, 


Raader 


MARVIN MILLER 
> 


The Hilarious Adventures of 


Carlo Collodi's Immortal Masterpiece! 
This all-time children’s classic and fa- STORYTIME FAVORITES. An enchanting 


vorite is now available on 5 ultra-Micro- world of make-believe for younger chil- 
groove 16 rpm reeords. Delightfully read éven 26 of the happiest and most popu- 
by Manvin Mier Only $5.95 lar hedtiene favorites tenderly told by 
HELP YOURSELF TO A GOLDEN TREAS- Jane Wrens 2 Records $2.95 
URY OF CLASSIC LITERATURE ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Marvin 
MAGNIFICENTLY READ SUPERBLY Lee and Jane Wess in a delightful read- 
RECORDED! ing of Lewis Carroll's enduring classic 


TREASURE ISLAND. Conntep gives Young and old 
a vivid reading of Robert Louis Steven- 
son's immortal yarn of buried gold, lost 
islands, old maps, pirates and mutiny on ‘ae 
the high sens & Records tales for children 


vin Miucee and Jane Wess combine Washington 


perennial favorite 5 Records $5.95 


THE JUST SO STORIES. Gene Locknart 
in an altowether charming reading of 
all 12 of Ru lyard Kipling’ immortal 


$5.95 
RIP VAN WINKLE and THE LEGEND OF 
THE WIZARD OF OZ. Once again Mar- SLEEPY HOLLOW. Two famous tales of 
Irv 
their talents in a gleeful reading of a people by Ray HorrMaNn. well- 
known editor and narrator of classic 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN literature for children. 1 Record $1.49 


HOOD. A robust reading by Micuart Most phonographs 


Rye of Howard Pyle'’s famous stories of ture are equipped to play 16 rpm rec- 
the adventures of gallant Robin Hood ords. Audio Book's Speed Reducer will 
and his band of merry men. 3 Ree- also permit any 33 rpm record player to 
orda .. $3.95 play these records, too. Only $1.95 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF CHILDREN'S RECORDED CLASSICS AS WELL 
AS OTHER GREAT WORKS MAGNIFICENTLY PRESERVED ON AUDIO BOOK RECORDS. 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN "Great Literature in High-Fidelity” 


of recent manufac- 


3 Records $3.95 


5 Records 


retold for young 


Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or blach. Plastic storage bag included 


INTRODUCTORY 


Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training no 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taught in any class- 
room, This musically accurate instrument, however, provides 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when 
used witn a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. K-3501 . Elkhart, Ind. 


OFFER 


1— SONG FLUTE... $1.00 


1 TEACHER'S 
HANOBOOK,... 


1 — CLASSROOM 
BOOK | 


TOTAL VALUE 2.50 


$]00 


INSTRUCTORS 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 


‘ 
Physical 
Because the human individual is a biological 
creature, a knowledge of the body structure and 
how to care for it contributes to his ability 
to work and live. Moreover, he must learn to 
know and observe safety rules in order 


to protect his body from injury. 
i 


— 


4. Have an assembly program honoring your safety 

patrol. Project pictures of the children on duty 
carrying out the various activities, such as helping children 
on the bus, directing traffic at an intersection, and keeping 
children moving during a fire drill. Use the pictures after- 
ward for a hall or library bulletin board. Don't forget 
public relations, too—they make an excellent story for 
your local newspaper. 


Z 4. The paper movie shown in the opaque projector is 
TT" an idea! way of presenting safety rules in primary 


grades. Each child draws a picture to illustrate a rule and 
the pictures are then pasted together in a long strip. In- 
dividual artists contribute to the running commentary by 
describing their own pictures. 


Ae One class viewed and discussed a filmstrip to help 

provide the impetus for better eating habits. 
They climaxed the unit with the showing of a better- 
breakfast film before they ate the breakfast they them- 
selves had prepared. Combining the use of films and film- 
strips helps to highlight such special events. 


Al, Someone on your faculty probably has a movie 


“camera. Have him take some shots of the trouble 
points which you are trying to correct. Scenes showing 
poor behavior on the playground, unsafe practices on 
steps, riding two on a bike, are apt to look pretty foolish 
when flashed on a screen for general viewing. 


4.7 There is a lot to be said for good exercises if we 
don't ruin them with the monotonous type of calis- 
thenics that were once in vogue. Use records to stimulate 
walking, marching, and running activity. Any kind of 


BOOK \) 
R 
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rhythmic bodily dril! is more meaningful when there is 
music or rhythm to accompany it. 


ys pen or class health charts and records can 
be the means for developing consciousness of the 
need for specific health or safety habits. The making of 
such charts can be correlated with mathematics work. — 


AQ unit on the care of pets is a good basis for 
building an understanding of the importance of 
both nutrition and exercise. Children and pets both need 
proper food and exercise. Bulletin-board displays and film- 


strips dealing with these subjects make interesting back- 
ground material and serve to help stimulate discussion. 


5 When the lunch program is a normal part of the 

curriculum a visit to the lunchroom to see the fa- 
cilities for preparation of food is an excellent field trip to 
take within the school. Menus themselves can be analyzed 
for the purpose of teaching good nutrition. 


C) 


| Much of what we do in life depends on the ability 
to use and to understand language—both 
spoken and written. Bringing the child into 
contact with many types of experiences so that he 
will have a rich background on which to build his 
use of language and will gain ability to express . 
his thoughts is a basic aim of education. 


57 Rehearsals for any oral presentation are strength- 
ened by the use of the tape recorder. How well 
the voice carries, speed, expression, and balance among 
several voices all become evident during a playback. 


52 Testing is novel, more interesting, and even more 


accurate where timing is involved if the test is on 
tape. Correct word usage in oral expression can be tested 
only in a listening situation. 


Some schools are gradually building sets of pre- 
pared tapes that provide practice in initial and ending 
sounds, consonants, vowels, and diphthongs. (Of course 
records are also valuable for work in phonics.) 


53 Phonics is blessed by the use of the recorder. 


CORONET FILMS 


70 NEW 


GEOGRAPHY riims From 
CORONET 


create a 


For Grade 4 
Life in the Alps (Austria) (11 
min.) 


For Grade 5 

Geography of South Amer- 
ica: Five Northern Coun- 
tries (11 min.) 

Geography of the United 
States: An Introduction 
(13% min.) 

Industrial Canada (16 min.) 

The Panama Canal (11 min.) 


The West Indies: Geography 
of the Americas (11 min.) 


For Grade 6 

Greece: The Land and the 
People (11 min.) 

New Zealand: The Land and 
the People (11 min.) 

The Rhine: Background for 
Social Studies (11 min.) 
Turkey: A Strategic Land and 

Its People (11 min.) 


vivid background for learning 


Months of careful planning have gone 
into the production of these ten Coronet 
films for geography classes in grades four, 
five, and six. Prior to filming, documented 
research established the major teaching 
points in units of instruction to determine 
the specific content of each of these fine 
films. All are extremely effective in bridg- 
ing the gap between textbook and reality 
for they bring to the classroom an accurate 
picture of faraway people and places—all 
photographed on actual locations! 

Coronet Films has produced more than 
70 geography films for grades 4-6, covering 
Type Regions of the World, United States 
and Possessions, United States Regional 
Geography, Our American Neighbors, and 
Europe and Asia. For more information 
on these fine films, and on how you may 
purchase or rent them, use the coupon to 
request a complete catalog. 

Use the coupon to indicate the films you would like 


to preview. There is no obligation, except for re- 
turn postage 


CELEBRATING TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Dept. 1-60 * Coronet Building 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


(] Please send descriptive information on 70 films to help teach Geography. 


{] Please send preview prints of the films listed: 


NAME 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 
CIT v.... 
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Ha. A camera in the hands of your 
children wili be an incentive 
for good work in language arts. Let 
them show 2” x 2” slides and describe 
areas or actions te their classmates. 
Show photos they have taken in the 
opaque projector with similar floor 
talks. One teacher encouraged her class 
to write mystery stories. The children 


Schoo! Master is shown with ac- 
cossory semi-automatic Slide 
Changer and rewind take-up. 


® Most brilliant projection ever @ Optical system removes as a unit @ 500 watt and 750 watt models 
achieved in a classroom projector 


took photographs to illustrate them. 
These were bound into booklets and 
swapped until everyone had read each 
other's. 


5 Creative writing is often sty- 
mied by a lack of ideas. Show 


filmstrips and films normally reserved 
for use in social studies to create mood 


and provide background information. 
It makes no difference whether they are 
historical or geographical, they will 
transfer the child's imagination to a dif- 
ferent locale and setting. 


5 . Playing records to create 


mood for creative writing is 
done successfully in many classrooms. 


Children learn .. 
BETTER and FASTER 


wih GRAFLEX: 


audio-visual equipment 


for cleaning 


@ Shows filmstrips and can be quickly @ Handy built-in carrying handle 


converted for 2” x 2” slides 
@ Simple threading and framing 
® Power cooled 


NEW 150 


exclusive push-button film advance 
®@ Simplest, most economical projector on the market @ Easy film threading 
@ Push the button to advance film—any pupil can operate it @ New 150 watt 
lamp with built-in reflector for brilliant projection and permanent optical 
alignment @ 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 inches @ Exclusive lamp ejector 
button @ Lightweight—easy to carry © Complete operating instructions on 
rear plate of projector Only $39.96 


@ Exclusive accessory rewind take-up 
allows filmstrip to be rewound into 
storage container automatically. 


GRAFLEX* AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 
16mm Sound Projectors 


@ Project sound or silent films 
@ Easy to thread 


For brighter projection and brighter pupils 
GRAFLEX-SVE SCHOOL MASTER 


Filmstrip and 2 x 2 Slide Projector 


@ Available, also, in remote control 


@ All film bearing surfaces ‘‘flame- 
plated” 


© Triple-claw movement feeds even ® 750 or 1000 watt lamp 
badly damaged film without loss of © Super fidelity, full-bodied sound 
loops © Single unit projectors include speaker 


*Trade Mark. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


A 
. GENERAL 
GRAFPLE®X peecision 
COMPANY 


@ Quiet operation 


in carrying case 


models 


Priced from $84.60 


@ Easy to clean 


for convenient previewing of 
singie-frame ftilmstrips 


Self-contained 

@ 3-times enlargement 

®@ Folding stand permits 
45° viewing angle 

® Positive sprocket advance 

@ Easy to thread 

® Size: only 4%” wide, 2%” high, 
5%” long. Weight, 24 ounces. 

Only $14.96 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. 1-10. Graflex. inc... Rochester 3. N.Y. 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation, 
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Priced, including speaker, from $459.50 


SVE “E-Z” VIEWER 


Now, how about using records as 
actual topics for writing? Ask your 
music consultant to select records 
that reflect different types of mu- 
sic. Play excerpts and then let the 
children describe what they hear. 


5 Draw on your file of flat 
J pictures for language arts 
motivation. Pictures are good both 
to talk and write about. Questions 
placed on the back will encourage 
better observation, so that eventu- 
ally the child can observe and dis- 
cuss with little reference to the 
back of the picture. 


‘Children endeavoring 

overcome speech defects 
for example, the child who mus 
eliminate baby talk; the malocclu4 
sion case where physical correctio 
has been made; the stutterer who 
gaining confidence—all will benefi 
from using the recorder and hear 
ing playbacks of their own voices. 


FO recorders 
puppet shows, especially 
where children are trying to dom 
difficult manipulations. The puppet 

operators put the text on tape in 

advance. Then they are free ta 
concentrate on the action of thein 


puppets. 


6 Good filmstrips are avail 

able to motivate your pro 
gram in handwriting. They stress 
the elements that need to be vis 
ually impressed such as the positio 
of the body, hand, and paper; and 
the shape of letters and joining. 


ef Never overlook the valu 
of display to motivate bet 
ter work. Bulletin boards are fine 
the opaque projector is even bet 
ter. Use your opaque projector ta 
evaluate and compare handwriting 
Let children share poems and shor 
stories they have written with othe 
members of the class. Follow a let 
ter-writing period with a display o 
the letters. 


6 J Remember that equipment 


for timed showing such a: 
the tachistoscope or the speedio 
scope has additional application 
in spelling and vocabulary build 
ing. It is also helpful in teaching the 
vocabulary of a foreign languag: 
—for both drill and testing. 


uP YD. Use films and filmstrips ir 
conjunction with teaching 
library and research practices. Fol 
low a showing with discussion de- 
signed to discover additional info 
mation children would like to know 
Then list the places where answer’ 
may be found and set aside the 
time for getting them. It is a sour 
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learning practice to tie additional reading to any audio- 
visual experience. This includes not only film and filmstrip, 
but field trip, museum, or interview. 


6 Objects on the flannelboard will also motivate 

reading readiness. Place one object (a simple fire 
truck, for example) on the flannelboard and talk about the 
truck. The next day add another object and develop the 
story further. Continue each day until four or five items 
have been put on the flannelboard. Limit the number to 
those your group can handle with ease. 


65 Flannelboards have a place in spelling drill. Mount 


large cutout letters; scramble them on the board 
and have the children rearrange in proper sequence. 


» 


RAS 

ZS 


Music has long been considered only an audio 
experience. Making it a visual experience too 
enhances its meaning. Listening then becomes a 
deeper emotional experience, and participation 
is greatly motivated. J 


6 6 Ask your principal for a portable soundproof lis- 


tening chamber, or construct one of your own 
from pieces of acoustical board. It should be large enough 
to hold the record player and two chairs. 


| At least once a month have a favorite-record ses- 


sion, to which children bring records they like 
from home. Encourage children to play records at odd 
times such as before and after school, at lunch time, and 
while waiting for the bus. Recorded music in the cafeteria 
heips children to develop habits of speaking quietly. 


. ©) Records make an effective accompaniment for 
‘choral reading. Use them, too, to introduce plays 
and other dramatic performances. 


69 Chiidren should have an opportunity to assist in 


@ the selection of school purchases of records. The 
experience of listening to several records and then making 
a selection is very worth while. 


NEW 


SCIENCE 
FILMSTRIP SETS 


NDEA Qualified 


Airplanes, Jets and Rockets 


6 color filmstrips for later elementary 
and junior high science present vis- 
5} ual explanations of basic principles, 

construction and operation of these 

methods of flight. 


Magnets 


6 color filmstrips use vertical develop- 
ment to cover this subject area from 
‘ kindergarten through grade 7. 


Understanding Electricity 


7 color filmstrips for later elementary 
and junior high science introduce 
electricity—what it is—what it does— 
how it works for us. 


WRITE 


for your complete listing of 
Jam Handy filmstrips for 


@ Science 

@ Mathematics 

@ Guidance 

@ Vocational Training 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Je YAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


All available un- 
der the provisions 
of Public Law 864 


Send me the following filmstrip sets... 


Airplanes, Jets and Rockets 
Understanding Electricity 
_____Magnets 


Name 


School 
City and State 


Send invoice now 


() Send on 10-day approval 
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LANGUAG 
STUDY 


is now possible in 
every classroom with 


CALIFONE 


With the greatly expanded programs for 
the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools, Califone’s LISTEN. 
ING CORNER and AUDIO CENTER 
transcription-playing phonographs 
answer the need for a simple language 
laboratory in the classroom. 


Group listening 
with headphones, 
with microphone 
commentary by 
teacher 


So simple to oper- 
ate, even a child 
, May adjust his 

own volume level 


The exclusive Cali- 
fone CUEMASTER 
makes possible 
instantaneous rep- 
etition of any 
phrase on the 
record for prac gy 
tice, or the selec- 
tion of a desired portion of the record for 
the daily lesson at hand. The teacher may 
stop the record at any point for verbal 
commentary, and continue on from that 
very point. 

Many Language Study classroom texts 
now have correlated recordings prepared 
for all grade levels. 


illustrated: 


The 
AuDIO 
CENTER 
(12MH8) 


School Net 


$184.50* 
*Price includes 8 sets headphones. 

With CUEMASTER, $12.50 additional. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. IN-8 


a califone 


CORPORATION 


1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


%) Both records and tape are solving the problem 


for the nonmusical teacher, who can present a new 
song recorded by the music consultant. Records to accom- 
pany music books can be purchased from many publishers. 


71 Are you having trouble introducing two- and 
three-part music? Let the children learn the first 
part and put it on tape. Teach the second part. Let them 
sing it to the tape accompaniment. Later add a third part. 


72 Have you any amateur Patti Pages? With the 


tape recorder they can satisfy their ambition to 
sing several parts at once. 


, Antiphonal singing makes an effective and sur- 
prising program. Record part of the music pre- 


viously. Then surprise your audience. 


74. Your catalogues will yield both films and filmstrips 


about music fundamentals, lives of musicians, and 
stories of operas. Good interest builders. 


When showing a film of a foreign country, try 
shutting off the sound track and play a record in- 
stead. Let an imaginative child monitor it. 


"4G Only one copy of a song? Then use your opaque 


projector or overhead projector. 


pictures of instruments are available for 
teaching the parts of the orchestra. Make this a 
dual learning experience. Accompany the picture with a 
record showing how the instrument sounds. 


Human beings are, by their very nature, creative. 
People must create if they are to achieve 
the greatest degree of wholeness and unity in 
themselves. They must also learn to appreciate 
what others have created and to understand 
something of the value of these contributions. 


7 When art consultants can only occasionally visit a 

classroom, an art filmstrip can become a wonder- 
ful help to the teacher. Excellent filmstrips are available 
on such processes as finger painting and sketching. Craft 
filmstrips motivate the construction of items for gifts, 
scout merit badges, and hobbies. 
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SCIENCE 


CONCEPTS 
" MIS 


motion pictures 
CONCEPT: 
systems of Skeletal 
human body Muse ular 
Various systems of 
zestive 
the human body 


are illustrated 
¥ 


their functions ig \ 


leart 

14mm Sound Color Circulatory 

Length: 15 minutes Time 
Nervous 


Approved under 
Title Ill of N.D.E.A, 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


BOX 25575 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


FREE 


TAPES, SCRIPTS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcrip- 
tions you need to enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified, and sepa- 
rately indexed by Title, Subject, and 
Source in the New, 1960 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Available for $5.75 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. IN, Randolph 1, Wis. 


100X Projector 


—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing & Objects! 

—Full Color! Readable! 

NEW! Electric Magna-Vue 


Optical Instrument projects 

& enlarges clippin we pic 

tures, sketches, objects in 

full natural color, correct 

wa w table, 

‘joo AREAS. 

Enlarges any material up 

to 3% x 4 in. to 32 x 40 

in. in hundreds of 

f school homes busi- 

nesses A lax make signs 

sketches easy from any copy. Enameled steel. 10 x 

2” focusing lens. Standard 110 
I ar Ib Guaranteed. Postpaid 
DeLuxe ‘100% Projector. Mode re plastic design. 


Postpaid $7. ‘98 


(Extra ‘Bright Pro} ection Bulb, "85c) 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 856, Detroit 7, Mich. 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
schoo! teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, lay- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand- 
ing book, already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement, is also being used as 
a basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue @ New York 20. N. Y 
Liastrated pamphlets and brochures also available 
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49 No school need deprive its children of an oppor- 


tunity to see paintings of great masters. Large 
prints can be purchased inexpensively and put in the |i- 
brary for borrowing. Slides (both 2” x 2” and 334” x 4” 
sizes) of famous paintings are also available for use in the 
slide projector. 


3 Have you had the experience of watching one of 

your children create a lovely design? You want to 
show the class how it would look blown up to greater di- 
mensions. Keep your opaque projector handy and use it to 
display these examples of art work. 


Si It is not always convenient to take children out in 


the country for lessons in sketching or water color 
or crayon landscapes. Many schools collect 2” x 2” slides 
of interesting scenes to motivate painting lessons. Don't 
be content just to show the slide. Discuss the subject that 
is shown. Try blocking out part of the picture—cropping 
it to get new effects. The slide that inspires can also 
teach. 


S Photography is a true art form and should be part 
; w of the child's art experience. This activity can tie 
in to the activities of a photograph club that develops its 
own pictures; but put the emphasis on quality of pictures 
rather than the mechanics of developing. When you stimu- 
late interest in photography, you are developing a life- 
long hobby. 


a 933 Investigate the possibility of using some “how to" 

filmstrips with art clubs. These filmstrips show 
ee step-by-step processes in working with a new art medium 
or developing an old one in new ways. You will be very 
happy with the results. 


8 The light beam from an opaque projector or film- 

strip projector can be used to enlarge silhouettes 
and other shadows for tracing. To enlarge figures for 
scenery, maps, and other items that must be drawn ac- 
curately, place them in the opaque projector and use it as 
an enlarging device. 


3 Many art classes have a variety of activities going 
on at the same time. Some children may be doing 
mache, others finger painting, others metal or leather 


"Take me to 


your teacher” 


crafts, and so on. A teacher prepared large posters, each 
giving the steps of one process. A suitable chart was put 
up where a group was working. This freed her from an- 
swering many questions and gave the children a greater 
sense of independence. 


36 Ask your music supervisor to suggest records that 


will motivate special painting activities. For ex- 
ample, music suitable for Halloween, a patriotic holiday, 
St. Patrick's Day, or the coming of spring. Later, when you 
display these pictures in a hall or library, be sure to play 
the music so the viewers can have the same esthetic ex- 


perience as the artists who painted the pictures. 


37 Display cases are visual equipment, and arranging 


them attractively is a visual experience. Fabrics 
of different textures add to the interest. Show the pupil 
decorators how to develop unusual mounts that set off a 
picture. Let them experiment, using three-dimensional 
pieces with flat pictures. 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 


The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage ... and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
aircraft carrying case. 


3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 


For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens. 


4 All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME, 
1ewlex. inc. 


35-12 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


83 Use the flannelboard and abstract felt shapes to 


develop a lesson on creativity. Put the shapes 
helter-skelter on the flannelboard, and suggest someone 
arrange them in a pleasing design. Let three or four pu- 
pils each have a turn, then suggest everyone make ab- 
stract designs on paper, using some of the basic shapes 
on the board. 
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how to buy your 
recording tape... > 


WISELY! 


Determine what recording needs are 

to be met. Is it permanence? Economy? 
Longer play per reel? Or a combination of 
these? Then choose the type of 

recording tape made specifically for 

these needs —choose a SOUNDCRAFT TAPE 
—the tapes that give you more 

quality at no extra cost! 


For Economy~—Hard Usago 
Soundcraft STANDARD—1 % mil acetate 
base— gives improved performance 

on every recorder. 


For Long Play and Strength 
Soundcraft pLUs 50—1 mil miracle 
Mylar* base—offers 50% more 
tape per reei ! 


For Super-Strength and Stability 
Soundcraft LIFETIME—1% mil Mylar 
base—won’t break, stretch or deteriorate. 
A “workhorse” tape every student 
and teacher can use...safely ! 


No other tape—only Soundcraft 
tapes are Uni-level coated with 
plasticizer-free oxide coating —then 
MICROPOLISHED to assure better 
recording, less wear on recorder 
heads and greater stability. 
*Dupent TM 


ow SOUNDCRAFT... 


Great Pasture Ad., Danbury, Conn. 


Chicage 4: 28 East Jackson Bivd., Los Angeles 36: 342 WN. LaBrea., Toronto 9: 700 Weston Rd. R-60 


New — Two Unique 
Science Teaching Aids 


* for clasarcom and assembly hall « for all ages and learning speeds 


4 


MOTOGRAPH SCIENCE CHARTS 
Ingenious set of 6 colorful, lightweight 
charts with movable parts that show 
basic scientific principles in action. 
Easily assembled, clearly visible from all 
parts of room. Designed for us by Harry 
Milgrom, Science Supervisor of New 
York City Elementary Schools. Subjects 
are the human eye, electric bell, ther- 
mometer, the seasons, rotation of the 
earth, principles of a vending machine. 
Ages 8 up. $9. 


SPACE SONGS 


Latest work of the famed Big Songs on 
Little Subjects team, Zaret and Singer. 
Catchy, delightful, factual songs about 
the moon, sun, stars, gravity, light, 
space, etc. 12-inch long-playing (33% 
rpm) record, featuring Tom Glazer. 
Accompanying songbook contains sim- 
ple piano arrangements. Ages 6 up. 
$5. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
1 Science Materials Center, Dept. M-90 i 
FREE ; 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1 
' Please send me, postpaid, the items indicated below, for ' 
CATALOG ' which full payment is enclosed. If not delighted, 1 may ' 
1 return any item within 10 days for full refund ‘ 
. MOTOGRAPH SCIENCE CHARTS, $9.00 ; 
SPACE SONGS, $5.95 ‘ 
t (Write for quantity discounts to schools and institutions.) 
400 pre-tested, age-graded science ma- ' N ' 
terials — selected or designed in consul- 9 Neme. ‘ 
tation with leading educators — available ' Address. ' 
through Science Materiais Center, a he ‘ 
division of The Library of Science. City Zone : 
Emphasis on projects for classroom use. | |) >) Check here if you wish only to receive a free catalog. 1 


Assemblies and 


While the normal place in school for learning is 
the classroom, there is more to the school 
experience than class work. Indeed, much of the 
preparation of the child for his place as a 
member of the adult community grows out of the 
things he does as a member of a school 
service squad or as a result of participation in 


8 Programs do not need to be complicated to be 
/ successful. For example, plan a series of Christmas 
programs using filmstrips and records showing Christmas 
in other lands. Use one strip a day. They provide a needed 
change in tempo from some of the supercharged activities 
of the school day and at the same time give pupils an in- 
sight into customs of other peoples. 


g Schools with audio-visual coordinators often have 
well established practices for reviewing sessions. 
Even if your school is not blessed with someone to set up 
your program, teachers can plan their own system for pre- 
viewing and selecting. If you want more help, write to the 
Audio-Visual Editor of THe Instructor. 


g “J. \f Tab Hunter sings better with a microphone, so 
wo + does second-grade Billy. The idea that children 
should project their voices through an auditorium is really 
passe. Microphone equipment is relatively inexpensive. 


9 J \n preparing for an all-school program, it is not 
always convenient to get all the groups together 
during practice sessions. Where both the orchestra and 
chorus are performing, for example, tape the parts and 
play one for the other group at practice sessions. 


g Do you have any ideas as to the materials actually 

available in your school? Organize a card file list- 
ing such resources (including all types of community re- 
sources) and the conditions under which they are available. 
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9 Every school should own a Polaroid camera for 
@ J photographing the event where immediate recall 
is valuable. This is a nice gift from your PTA, and one that 
they may not think of unless you suggest it to them. 


Wi 


Participation in various club activities is 
regarded somewhat in the light of a special 
privilege, much sought after and carefully protected. 
These groups mean much to the social development 
of pupils, yet contribute to the basic 


school curriculum. 
9 Such problems as cheating on tests, bus behavior, 
‘ and conduct in the halls need to be talked out. 
Try the panel technique, making a tape of what is said. 
Play it back later for further discussion. 


SOG Puppets are ideal for role playing to help resolve 
children's problems. Create a hypothetical situa- 


tion, distribute puppets to those involved (not letting them 
know you know}, and let the puppets solve the problem. 
9 Be sure to let your stamp club have access to an 
opaque projector. Many fine points of stamps 


may be otherwise overlooked. Besides, it is pretty difficult 
for an entire group to view a stamp at one time. 


9g It is worth taking time to set up techniques for 
easy viewing. A classroom can be transformed in 
less than a minute if children know what to do. Make 


several responsible for curtains and lights; some check on 
desk arrangement; others assist with equipment. 


99 A tape for the stay-at-home or hospitalized child 


is a nice gift. News about other children, your 
room, and the school, as well as reports in various sub- 
ject areas, are of interest. Some entertainment with songs 


Brilliant color . 
brief captions by 
curriculum experts! 


r-— FOR EVERY SUBJECT NEED 


Choose from these timely selections to improve instruction in 8 basic areas. 


STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 


Authentic! Stirring! Lives of famous 
presidents. Develops appreciation of 
their service to the Nation. 
Grades 4-6 [] 5 filmstrips in set .. $22.50 
Lincoln $5 [) Washington . $5 
[] Jackson ... $5 Jefferson ... $5 
[] T. Roosevelt $5 (About 32 fr. ea.) 


— 
_ SOCIAL STUDIES 
Rand McNally-SVE World Geography 
Brilliant color filmstrips bring distant 
areas into intimate focus. Fine explana- 
tory and motivating captions. About 49 
to 57 frames each. 
LANDS & PEOPLE OF SOUTH AMERICA 
Grades 5-6 [] 4 filmstrips in set $19 
[-] Ecuador, Bolivia & Peru $6 [) Brazil $6 
[] Colombia, Venezuela & Guianas $6 
(] Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay $6 


ARITHMETIC. 
Using and Understanding NUMBERS 

Familiar objects and situations in bright 

colors help pupils grasp the “abstract” 

concept of numbers. About 35-45 fr. ea. 

Grades K-1 5 filmstrips in set .. $24.75 

[1] Using Pennies, Nickels, and Dimes $5.50 

[] Nos. 1 to 5 $5.50 [] 5to 9 $5.50 

9 to 12 $5.50 

(_] Learn to Tell Time $5.50 

Grade 1 (1) 6 filmstrips in set 

Grade 2 6 filmstrips in set .... 

() SAVE $14.05 on all 17 filmstrips $79.45 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 

BE HEALTHY, GO SAFELY Grades 2-3 
[(-) HEALTH - 5 in set, 30-43 fr. ea. $24.75 
[] Let's Have a Party - Nutrition .. $5.50 
(_] Let's Visit Friends - Teacher, Nurse $5.50 
[} Let's Get Ready for School $5.50 
() Let's Stand Tall - Posture, Health $5.50 
() Let's Visit the Dentist - Teeth .. $5.50 
[] SAFETY - 3 in set, 35-38 fr. ea. $14.85 
(-] Safe and Sound at School $5.50 
(] Safe and Sound Along the Way $5.50 
() Safe and Sound at Home $5.50 
[] SAVE $6.60 on all 8 filmstrips, $37.40 


Mew: Grades 4-8 
LIFE of LINCOLN 

( Based on striking series 
dioramas from the Chi- 
cago Historical Society. 
Full color and authentic 
in every detail. Covers 
leading incidents of Lin- 
coln’s life. Captioned, plus 
manual. 23 fr. $2.50 


a Name 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
Company 


School 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF GHATLEX, OME 
KNOWLEDGE through 
PROJECTED PICTURES City 


| enclose $.. 


School Address _ 


BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE*——Group | 

Accurate, basic science facts presented 

to meet primary pupil viewpoints! Ex- 

cellent aid for teachers without broad 

science backgrounds. About 26 fr. each. 

Grades 1-2 [) Six filmstrips in set, $24.30 
FINDING OUT ABOUT: 

[) How Plants Grow $4.50 

[_] How You Grow $4.50 

(] Things Around Us $4.50 

(_] The Sky $4.50 

[] Land, Air, and Water $4.50 

_] How Animal Babies Grow $4.50 


ADVENTURES with ART MATERIALS 
Grades 3-5 [] 6 filmstrips in set .....$27 
There's Magic in a Wax Crayon .. .$5 
Let's Paint $5 We Like Clay . 
(] There's Art in Cutting Paper .......$5 
[] You Can Create with Finger Paint . $5 
(1 It's Fun to Combine anid Materials $5 


LANGUAGE 


Basic Primary PHONICS—Group I 
INITIAL CONSONANT SOUNDS 
Great aid! Excites and interests children 
with useful methods to associate sounds 

and words. 25 to 44 frames cach. 

Grades 1-2 [] 6 filmstrips in set . $21.60 
Sounds B, D, P$4 [R,S,V,W$4 
9 $4 

[J] M,N, T,J $4 Practice, Review $4 


CLUBS & CLASSROOM MGMT. 
Child Cooperation & Self-Discipline 
Grades 1-3 [7] Set of 9, black & white, $26 

Schoolground Discoverer $3 

[-] The New Book $3 [] The Field Trip $3 

[] Share the Sandpile $3 

(] Share the Ball $3 

Working Together $3 

[] What Would You Do? $3 

Jimmy Didn't Listen $3 The Slide $3 
23-35 fr. ea. 


*Title Il] Recommended— 
National Deferse Education Act 


ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 110, Chicago 14, Ill. 
w~ CHECK SQUARES ABOVE FOR FILMSTRIPS DESIRED 


- 1 Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 


() Bill our school. (Suggested billing date: ) 


Position 
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FOR SERIOUS 


or musical instruments will be popular. Salt and pepper 
the entire recording with jokes and riddles. 


IO ls your projection equipment on wheels? The 


more portable, the easier to move, the more 
it will be used. Even lightweight equipment like a tape re- 
corder becomes more efficient if on a dolly or movable 
projection stand. 


TAPE 

RECORDING EQUIPMENT IS IMPORTANT 
ON FINE 

a Be, TAPE RECORDERS Looking for evidence to show that you need your own 
‘} * ORR Industries recommends. filmstrip projector or record player, or that 

the school’s present supply of tape recorders 


ferro-sheen tape 


note to R E VE R E owners 


To insure optimum recording quality 
with your machine, ORR Industries 
recommends irish Long Play tape 
#602. Send for technical bulletin. 


ORR INDUSTRIES INC. 


Opelika, Alabama 


Shhh...New Kalart/Victor 1s So Quiet You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm screen. Still picture projection is 5 
sound projectbr ever built. Mechan- times brighter. Maintenance is sim- 
ical noises néver distract classroom plified, too. Lubrication is required 
attention. only once a year. Ask your author- 

ized Victor Dealer for a demonstra- 


tion soon, 


The new Kalart/Victor offers 
many other important improve- 
ments. Light output is increased, FREE—Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 


New, more powerful 15-watt ampli- ee re. check $35 on 
Inst for Coupon Service, page 91. 


fier results in sheer liste ning pleas- sential 


ure. New door-mounted speaker 
makes for more convenient setup. S KALART. 


Speaker can be left closed on the 
projector while running—or de- Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 
tached and placed next to the PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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and opaque projectors just isn’t adequate? Check the 
list below. Notice how many tips use a specific 
piece of equipment. They will be effective in showing 
that an adequate supply of AV equipment is important 
in quality teaching. 


ABACUS—Tip 12. 

CAMERA—Tips 36, 46, 54, 82, 94. 

FILM PROJECTOR—Tips 16, 25, 30, 33, 34, 39, 55, 63, 74. 

FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR—Tips 14, 16, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 34, 37, 38, 45, 49, 55, 60, 63, 74, 78, 83, 84, 89. 

FLANNELBOARD—Tips 8, 10, 11, 88. 

MICROPHONE EQUIPMENT—Tip 91. 

MICROSCOPE—Tip 29. 

OPAQUE PROJECTOR—Tips 2, 6, 17, 23, 41, 43, 44, 54, 
61, 76, 80, 84, 97. 

OVERHEAD PROJECTOR—Tips 4, 32, 76. 

PEGBOARD—Tip 13. 

READING DEVICES—Tip 62. 

RECORD PLAYER—Tips 3, 40, 47, 56, 67, 68, 69, 70, 75, 
77, 86, 89. 

SLIDE PROJECTOR—Tips 18, 24, 30, 42, 54, 79, 81. 

TAPE RECORDER—Tips 20, 22, 35, 51, 52, 53, 58, 59, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 92, 95, 99. 


The KEYSTONE /Standard Overhead Projector 


is available / for purchase under the 


National Defense 
{ Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(34%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with appro- 
priate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 

It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 


In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number-Combinations and 
Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French and Spanish, 


German and Russian with Tachistoscopie Units. 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE* MICRO- 
PROJECTOR Prepares students 
for individual microscope study. 
” Projects slides or live 

| specimens to screen or to 

; table-top for tracing. 

* CCSSO No. 2605 


EYEPIECE CAMERA 
Easiest, lowest-cost Way 
teach photomicrography. 
Makes permanent photo 


or) 
CCSSO No. 0690 


Low-cost all-purpose instrument 
1 for projecting screen or tracing 
pad images of slides 
| or live specimens. 
<CCSSO No. 2610, 2615 


BASIC ILLUMINATING UNIT 
Complete, compact equipment 
os converting any Standard 
‘Croscope into a troubie-f 
MiCcro-projector, 
* CCSSO No. 2640 


BUNSEN SPECTROSCOPE 


Basic tool f 
-analysis. 

spectro-ana 

spectral jines throughout 


visible light range. 
# CCSSO No. 3855 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


record of micro data, _— 
standard class microscope. q 


TRI-SIMPLEX* MICRO-PROJECTOR | 
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Equipment 


and 


Materials 


Is your present supply of 
AV equipment and materials 
adequate? 

The term equipment refers 
to what is needed to utilize AV 
materials—a projector, a tape 
recorder, a flannelboard, even 
a display table. Materials re- 
fers to films, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, tapes, puppets, or flan- 
nelboard figures. 

A 16mm. motion-picture pro- 
jector projects both silent 
and sound films. 

A filmstrip projector shows 
35mm. filmstrips. Most will 
also show 2” x 2” slides. 

A tape recorder will play 
tapes at several speeds. 
An opaque projector projects 

pictures or drawings. 

A record player plays three 
or four speeds of records. 

An overhead projector will 
show transparencies on a 
screen behind the operator. 

A standard slide projector 
uses 314,” x 4” glass slides. 
tachistoscope projects con- 
trolled flash exposures. It 
may be a separate piece of 
equipment or a filmstrip 
projector attachment. 

Screens may be permanently 
installed or portable. All 
should be glass-beaded. 

Flannel and magnetic boards 
may be purchased commer- 
cially or class-made. 

Cameras. The simple box-type 
cameras for elementary pu- 
pils; the 35mm. camera for 
older ones and teachers. 

Bulletin boards and _ chalk- 
boards. 

Maps, globes, microscopes. 
Certain materials require 

equipment to use or to produce 

—filmstrips, silent and sound 


films, flannelboard pictures, 
lantern slides, tape record- 
ings, photographs, records, 


opaque materials. 

Other materials can be used 
by themselves—models, dolls, 
study pictures, maps, globes, 
dioramas, 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 


16mm. sound projector—one 
per building. 


Filmstrip and slide projector 
—one per floor; one per 
grade if possible. 

4” slide projector— 
one per school. 

Opaque projector—one_ per 
floor, or one per grade in 
larger schools. 

Overhead projector—one per 
building. 

Tachistoscope—one per each 
five projectors. 

Microprojector 
building. 

Screens—one per projector. 

Record player—one per grade. 

Tape recorder—one per floor; 
one per grade if possible. 

2” x 2” slide cameras—one 
per building. 


one per 


PURCHASING 


There are two criteria for 
the purchase of equipment: 


1. Buy enough provide 
maximum utilization of 
materials. 


2. Buy so little that the pieces 
will not stand idle. 
Sufficient equipment means 

it can be put into use without 

loss of time or major inter- 
ruption of a lesson. This 

varies with school needs. A 

certain part of the budget 

should also be set aside to buy 
such things as films, film- 
strips, records, maps, and 
those recorded tapes and films 
that will have frequent use. 

Items that are relatively ex- 

pensive, and will only be used 

occasionally, should be rented. 
The success of your audio- 

visual program depends to a 
large extent on having ade- 
quate materials to work with. 
How many dollars should be 
spent? Good audio-visual pro- 
grams require a minimum of 
$1.50 per pupil for materials. 
Many school systems spend 
$2.00, and some allocate as 
high as $5.00 per student. 
These figures apply to materi- 
als only—equipment must be 
considered as a separate part 
of the budget. Dollar for dol- 
lar, audio-visuals compare fa- 
vorably in every way with 
texts and reference books. 
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| Q What's the most versatile of I 
all tools for teaching? 
! 

| A tape recorder right in the 

| A. classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
e of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


> 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom from 
speech to music*. 


! 
t 


NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 
world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


| 

| 1% | 34) 
| inches per inches per | inches per 
| second secon second 
| 
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| 

| 
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| 
| 
| 
designed | the perfect | for genuine 
for speech | “compro- | high- 
—with the | mise” | 
ultimate _speed— music 
in tape | giving good | reproduc. 
economy fidelity | tion—ideal 
(up plus for instru- 
hoursof | excellent | mental and 
| tape vocal 
on 4 single | economy | coaching 
7-inch reel) on both 
| speech and | 
| music | 


MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 


| NortH AMERICAN Co., INc. 
| Educational Division, Dept. IN1 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. xl 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
|speed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can| 


|help me in my work. | 
Maine 
| 
Zone No. ........ State........ 


at 
Lifelike giat allow 
\ il; twist bd e of 
if deta  chane 
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= 
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: Noreleg 
| 
Moon? 
the new and better world of 
tomorrow is being shaped. * 
For the science you teach today 
is the seed of tomorrow's 
“Bausch & Lomb teaching tools. 
help to kindle a lifelong 
enthusiasm for science. Your 
‘students actually see science in. 
action. They understahd faster. 
well See for yourself, 
classroom. Justwrite 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co:, | 
- 85701 Bausch St., Rochester 2, | 
_ N.Y. for informative Catalog | 
E-152 or free demons ations. 
# Meets requirements of Council) 
i 4 


m; produced by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
a 2321 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. Mich.; tact with music concepts. Middle and upper grades. 
$51 per set of strips and records; $8.95 single LITTLE TOWN—U.S.A.—9 strips; color; pro- 
strip and record. , ‘ . duced by Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
An excellent way to introduce musical instru- Aye. Jamaica 35, N.Y. $25 per set; $4 single 
ments and their place in a symphony orchestra. strip, ' ‘ : . 
The records provide descriptive narration, and suf- There are many small towns in our land, and 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER Besides a brief history of each instrument, and language arts. Middle and upper grades. 


Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND COLO- 
NIZATION-—3 sets; color; 33 1/3 
rpm records; produced by Wedberg 
and Associates, 4715 8S. Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; “Dis- 
covery and Exploration of Ameri- 
ca,” 2 strips $20; “Colonization of 
America,” 4 strips $40; “Lewis and 
Clark Expedition,” 2 strips $20; 
(prices include the strips and the 
records). 

A new producer of classroom film- 
strips presents sights and sounds con- 
nected with the settlement of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Maps, photographs, 
art work, and fameus paintings add 
interest. Middle and upper grades. 


ARITHMETIC SERIES—Set No. 2 
—6 strips; color; produced by 
Young America Filmstrips; avail- 
able from MeGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y.; $32.50 per set; 86 single 
strip. 

Fractions, decimals, measurement, 
telling time, percentage, and using 
money are all iriportant to the prac- 
tical application of arithmetic. This 
material complements instruction in 
number concepts. For best use, the 
strips should be combined with pupil 
discussion, Middle and upper grades. 


BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE— 
Group Il—®6 strips; color; produced 
by Society for Visual Education, 
ine., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, IIL; $24.30 per set; $4.50 single 
strip. 

[his producer continues to supply 
material to help in a basic study of 
animals, plants, and the human body. 
Children learn about the nature of 
seeds and bulbs, the bone structure of 
the human body, and simple body 
functions. They also learn what makes 
day and night, what clouds are made 
of, and the place of animals in the 
world, Simple research suggestions are 
made, Pupil needs for beginning sci- 
ence are kept in mind. Primary grades. 


EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE— 
12 “shortstrips”; color; produced 
by Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
IiL.; $19.90 per set with hand 
viewer; additional strips $1.66. 
These “shortstrips” are 14 frames 
each. They focus attention on some 
simple aspects of science relating to 
planets, and why they travel around 
the sun; how plants, animals, and hu- 
man beings live and grow; and causes 
of seasonal changes. There is just 
enough in each strip to stimulate the 
young scientist. Primary grades, 


FAMILY OUTINGS—S5 strips; col- 
or; produced by Long Filmslide 
Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., El 
Cerrito 8, Calif.; $22.50 per set; 
$4.80 single strip. 

Any family enjoys a picnic, and 
trips to the shopping center, the zoo, 
park, and seashore, and so does the 
family in this series. The scenes are 
planned to encourage disc ussion about 
safety habits, community resources, 
family manners, and care of commu- 
nity property. Primary grades, 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE SYMPHONY OR- what it adds to a full symphony, the recordings 
CHESTRA—6 strips; color; 6 records, 33 1/3 and strips are useful in bringing pupils into con- 


ficient sound excerpts to acquaint children with this is the story of their activities, homes, shopping 
the range and tonal pattern of each instrument. centers, and industries. Useful for social studies and 


America’s most versatile 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ALASKA TODAY—27 min.; sound; color 
$250; black and white $100; produced by 
Rothschild Film Corporation, 1012 East 17th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 

Contrasts life in modern Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age with that of Eskimo hunters. Upper grades. 


ANIMAL TOWN OF THE PRAIRIE—10 min.; 
sound; color $120; black and white $60; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Pupils have a chance to study an underground 
home of prairie dogs. Shows how these animals re- 


Bell & Howel!’s FILMOVARA lens 
lets you zoom the picture to fit the 
screen. The only option shown on W 
these pages. All others are standard. Bell & Howell's exclusive “cold 
glass” heat filter gives you 
brighter still pictures than you've 

FY F W S F | ever seen in a sound projector. 


Specialist 
sound 


No fluttering or flickering. The automatic 


loop restorer brings back a lost loop in the 
wink of an eye! No interruptions. 


LISTEN! 


Did somebody miss something? 
Flick the reverse switch, run it back 
and show the scene again. 


And it’s Sapphire Jeweled! 
All critical film handling parts 
are surfaced with sapphires for 
400% longer life. 


It's the easiest of all projectors to use. You can 
thread it in seconds and control your showing 
with a single dial. Lubricates itself. This is the 
projector that never quits running! 


FREE BOOKLET! 


with Motion Pictures.” 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


ORGANIZATION . 


Send for “Teaching and Training with Motion Pictures.” 
Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Teaching and Training 


It’s a new 2-speaker sound system! 
Both speakers are permanently 
mounted for clarity and richness. 
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shape environment to fit their needs, 
Middle grades. 


BOY AND THE MOUNTAINS— 
16 min.; sound; color $150; pro- 
duced by Martin Moyer Produe- 
tions, 900 Federal Ave., Seattle 2, 
Wash. 

An adventure story of a boy hiking 
through the Cascade Mountain Range 
He learns about conservation, and its 
occupations. Upper grades. 


ELECTRICITY: HOW TO MAKE 
A CIREUIT (USING THE DRY 
CELL)—il min.; sound; color 
$120; black and white $60; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, I. 

A good pictorial explanation of a 
dry-cell battery, a circuit, switches, 
and voltage. Middle grades. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: THEIR 
ORIGIN AND NATURE TODAY— 
10 min.; sound; color $100; pro- 
duced by Pat Dowling Pictures, 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif. 

Tells about the volcanic origin of 
the islands, and the people living in 
cities and villages. Middle and upper 
grades. 


INSECT WORLD—12 min.; sound; 
color $100; black and white $50; 
produced by Rothschild Film Corp., 
1012 E. 17th St., Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 

There are closeups of a variety of 
insects in their natural habitats. Mud- 
building wasps paralyzing spiders for 
their young, and ants attacking a 
caterpillar, are shown. Middle and up- 
per grades. 


KIDDIE KALEIDOSCOPE — 5 
min.; sound; color $60; produced 
by Martin Moyer Productions, 900 
Federal Ave., Seattle 2, Wash. 
Young children can see contempo- 
raries designing simple shapes in col- 
ored paper. They learn sharing and 
conserving materials. Primary grades. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE: 
HOME and EDUCATION—13 min.; 
sound; color $137.50; black and 
white $75; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

From an Athenian boy, we learn 
how people furnished their homes, ate, 
dressed, worshiped, and went to 


school. Upper grades. 


PERU: PEOPLE OF THE ANDES 
(Second Edition )—16 min.; sound; 
color $180; black and white $90; 
produced by Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IL. 

In this history of Peru, physical fea- 
tures of the highlands, and life in an 
Indian village and on estates, are 
shown. Middle and upper grades. 


STEFAN ON SUNDAY—14 min.; 
sound; color $150; black and white 
$75; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IL 

Interest in children in another part 
of the world is developed by showing 
a young boy’s life in a sma!l village in 
Sweden. Primary grades. 


TOMMY’S HEALTHY TEETH— 
11] min.; sound; color 8110; black 
and white $60; produced by Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
Tommy learns about dental check- 
ups, eating the right foods, and brush- 
ing teeth. He also learns that teeth 
cut, tear, and grind. Primary grades. 


WORD BUILDING IN OUR LAN. 
GUAGE—I11 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; pro- 
duced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Il. 

Tells about the derivation of words, 
and illustrates the use of prefixes and 


suffixes. Upper grades. 
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'NATIONAL WCTU 
Evanston, Hiinols 

Please send me 

© Motion ploture fims 
8 Fiimetrips 


Oty Zone State 


Wtotion Piclwve 
Fil 


“THEOBALD FACES 


THE FACTS” 

Attractive jorful, unique 

1 wound m, 13% 
i tr tfurward 

presentation of facts revealing the inaccuracy of 
thieal fanci rning the eff 


rt tpation ‘ Color 
flim, $100 per print; black and white. “$06 per 
print 


“WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL?” 


l@mm. 12 minutes A discussion type film of 
quality 
teen-agers 


i olor 
Black and 
White $45.00 


“ANY BOY - 
USA” 


4 minute film in 
brilliant color, also 
1 black and white 
A 13 year old boy 
meets Mister Whis 
key on the highway 
and learns from him 
that the adventures 
which intrigue 
ure denied Mister Whikkey beca is t 

stamina 
nittal 60.00 - Black and “White 

$76.00 


“CHOICE IS YOURS, THE” 


Up-to-the-minute teaching flm features Dr. A. C 


ivy in charge Chicag Professional Schools, 
University of lilinets, and young people question 
ing scler teacher about aleohol. Black and 
white, long color sequence. 16mm, sound 23 
Mins. running time $76.00 
FRIENDLY ENEMY 

Reflimed from ‘The Benef ent Reprobate.”” 1 
reel snd Show nature and properties 
ise effe te on human 
body Filmed partially in laboratories of School 
Medicine Nort stern niveraity Junior 
high to adult level 34 minutes $76.00 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT" 


Ifimm sound film for elementary grades. 14 min 


ites. Emphasia is upon ls which are rich in 
proteins, minerals, ete. and it is pointed ont that 
the few calories in al ol annet be stored for 
future tse will they build of repair tissue 


Color $100.00 - Black and White $65.00 


“THE BRAIN IS THE REASON" 


16mm sound film, running time 14 minutes. An 
interesting story illustrates how one drink of beer 
ct the haman tudgment and cause fatal 

Juniog high to adult level Black and 
White 00 


Fitmstri 


Time: approximately 20 minutes 35 mm. 


“CEILING UNLIMITED" 


A commercial pik it settles an argument about fly 
nm a5 Telated to aleoholic beverages teaching 
pieture for junior of senior high school or any 
group interested in narcotic education 


A roll $2.26 


“THE GRANDVIEW 


agers, themeelves, work out a inter m on 


Do . have to drink to be popular? idance 
black & white A $4.50 


“WHERE THERE IS SMOKE... 


A forest ranger emphasizes the danger of forest 
fires caused by smokers. Eastman color film 


A roll $6.00 


“CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, THE” 


Safety for drivers of the future Simple acientific 
explanation of relations of alcohal to trafic ace 
dents. Classroom presentation: Grades 2-8 


views (frames A roll $2. 28 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE” 


Character education. Gamblin drinking, etc., de- 
erled thru positive approact sbite. Class 
room presentation Grades 2 52 (frames) 


A roll $2.26 
HE RAN A RACE 
The story of a boy who ran a race and learned a 
jluable lesson. Written by a teacher: authenti 
sted by a coach approved by ste 
visual edu i Upper grades, > h. vout? 
and adult groups A roll $2. 25 


Dept. IPF 


} As listed below 


[) Free Catalog 


(List additional in margin if necessary) 


Total amount enclosed § 


Records 


© MATTER what grade you 
N teach, you are apt to find 
your singing program stale and 
listless in January. Don't blame 
it on the fact that everyone's all 
sung out in this post-Christmas 
month. You can probably revive 
interest by dropping (for a while) 
your textbook songs, and learning 
some in Children’s Songs Sung 
by Johnny Richardson (Folk- 
ways, FC 7036, 33% rpm, $4.25) 
This collection of sixteen songs 
has sure-fire appeal for children. 
They will chuckle with delight 
over “Katie the Kangaroo” whose 
baby-sitting services include rock- 
ing the wee one to sleep in her 
pouch. They will enjoy all the 
clapping in “Jimmy the Jolly Gi- 
rafle’’ who is long and tall, but 
not harmful at all. They will gig- 
gle at “Roll Over,” a sort of cu- 
mulative song in reverse, whereby 
ten children in bed roll out one 
by one till the last one says, 
“Good night.” They will also en- 
joy “The Dolly with the Long 
Ponytail,” “Peter Pong,” “Miss 
Polly,” “Railroad Man,” and oth- 
ers. Your class will be able to pick 
up the words and tunes of many, 
and please let them sing with the 
record. You will not be wasting 
time. These songs have a folk 
quality, and are expertly sung by 
an authority, Johnny Richardson. 
Perhaps you can put new life 
into your singing program by re- 
viewing some old standbys. All 


children know and love “Puffer- 
billies,” ‘Ten Little Indians,” 
“Eency Weency Spider,” “Had a 


Littlke Nut Tree,’ “Where, Oh 
Where Has My Little Dog Gene,” 
and “Three Blind Mice.” Play 
Little Favorites (Bowmar, no al- 
bum number, 78 rpm, about 
$4.00), so children can hear the 
song by a soloist and appropriate- 
ly accompanied. The tune is often 
played minus singing, giving small 
fry the opportunity to march, 
dance, or skip, or to accompany 
with rhythm-band instruments or 
rulers. Hearing this album is 
prool that it was produced by 
people who work with children 
and know what product a teach- 
er can use to advantage. 
Perhaps your special problem 
concerns fifth- or sixth-grade boys 
who feel that singing is for sissies. 
Play some sea shanties from Songs 
of the Sea (Folkways, FA 2312, 
33% rpm, $5.95), and you will 
soon their opinion. So 
masculine are these songs. in fact, 
that you may want to read 
through the lyrics (included on 
leaflet), and censor them for a 
class who simply can’t “take” 
drunken sailor or a heroine who 
tobaccy.” Most of the 
» perfectly fine, however, 
and some well known shanties ap- 
pear-—“Haul Away Joe,” “Rio 
Grande,” and “Blow the Man 


change 


“chaws 


words are 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


Down.” The enclosed leaflet pro- 
vides much interesting informa- 
tion about the use of these shan- 
ties. Did you, for instance, know 
that there is a “capstan shanty” 
and a “halyard shanty”? Do you 
know what a capstan is? This and 
more are clearly explained. Since 
so many of the songs are about 
girls, your little ladies will enjoy 
hearing them too. Let them sing 
with the record if they so desire, 
and watch the boys join in with- 
out any coaxing on your part. 

Is your rhythm program rather 
dead? Have your tots been ele- 
phants, steam shovels, snowmen 
and soldiers once too often? Now 
is the time to try some really 
“free” rhythmic interpretation. 
Do not use the same old records 
they've heard again and again. 
Rather, try something different, 
and on the adult level. Play Lyrie 
Suite by Grieg (RCA Victor, LM 
2107, 334s rpm, $4.98). Start with 
“March of the Dwarfs” without 
giving the title. Listen a few times, 
then try marching. Most of the 
children will easily follow the 
brisk two-in-a-measure beat, and 
many will be able to feel and ex- 
press the eerie mood, If your class 
finds trouble talking about music, 
play “Shepherd Boy” (same rec- 
ord, band 1), for contrast. This 
should help to loosen tongues! 
Maybe someone can guess the cor- 
rect titles. At any rate, don’t tell 
until the end of your lesson. 

If your class is adept at beat- 
ing out a rhythm, play the re- 
verse side of this record to see 
how clever they can be with 
many-changing beats. Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dances” reflect many 
changes in rhythm and mood— 
sad, gay, light, heavy, fast, slow, 
and so on. Let one child clap or 
play a drum until the tempo 
changes, then pass the instrument 
(or his turn) on to the next in 
line. Maybe someone will want to 
dance to part of a selection. Some 
of the music may even suggest a 
TV or movie scene--galloping 
horses, a flowing river, and so on. 
Remember that free interpreta- 
tion will only flower as long as it 
is encouraged. You need to be on 
guard only to squelch absolutely 
ridiculous creative renditions. 

The end of the term seems far 
away, but it may come all too 
soon, and find you wondering 
what records to order for next 
year if you do not keep a list of 
ideas about the kinds you need. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music a 2858 West 
Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 


THE WORL 


through the magic of 


hi-fidelity records, films, 
film strips 


AMERICANA CHILDREN 
DANCES e WORLD ETHNIC e 
PERSONALITY e@ HISTORICAL e 
INSTRUCTION e@ LITERATURE 

SCIENCE e INTERNATIONAL 


Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46 St. N.Y. 36, NY, 


New Science Filmstrips! 
Elementary 
BOY SCIENTIST SERIES 


A unique set of colored filmstrips in cartoon 
style, using child characters to illustrate funda- 
mental scientific principles of space and matter, 
with just enough humor to make them very in- 
teresting to children. Vocabulary frames are 
added 


BOB pene A TELESCOPE 
BOB'S ROCKET 

BOB VISITS THE MOON 
BOB'S MICROSCOPE 

BOB VISITS AN ATOM 


Write for descriptive literature 


he 


FILMSLIDE SERVICE 


7505 Fairmount Ave. Cerrito 8 Calif 


AN EYE 
FOR BETTER 
TEACHING? 


USE POSTERS! Capitalize 
on every minute of that 
“eye-wandering™ time of 
your pupils by using 
Instructor poster and 
bulletin-board materials— 
@ permanent, easy-to-use 
visual aid that all 

children will enjoy. 


In The Instructor group of 
poster materials, you'll 

find ideas to enliven many a 
classroom subject. Write 

for new 1960 Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


The tempos and arrangements of Russell Records 

were designed to fill every classroom need. They have 
> UNCLUTTERED, EASY-TO-FOL- 

LOW BEAT! Instructions printed on record sleeve 

10” 78 rpm _ records of break-resistant plastic 

Regular price $1.59 each 

JANUARY SPECIAL - 4 for $5.00 

#704 Pop Goes The Weasel—To Market, To Mar- 
ket A Fat Pig—Old — Cole— 


Little Polly 
s—-See w Margery Two 

Buckle My Shoe—Oh Dear! What Can The 
Matter Be? 

2708 Cotton-Eyed Joe—tLa Raspa. 

#709 Indian War Dance—Paw Paw Patch—-Hansel 
and Gretel. 

ORDER NOW! Send cash, check or M.O. Special 

void after 1/31/60. Dept. 1-1M 


RUSSELL RECORDS, INC. 
P © Box 328 ~ 1403 Callens Road 


Ventura, Califorma 
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Africa Today—and Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 14) 


of Africa’s raw materials, mineral 
resources, and handcrafts. 

6. The white man’s farm produc- 
tivity is the result of better methods, 
irrigation, flood control, and use of 
fertilizer. If the African always fol- 
lowed the same procedure, he could 
more often do as well. 

7. Without the white man, com- 
munication would still be by drums 
or runners instead of by radio, tele- 
phone, highway, railroad, or airplane. 

8. Colonial control has been pre- 
paring the African for nationalism, 
but in many areas he is not ready. 


NATIONALISM FROM THE 
NATIVES’ VIEWPOINT 

1. The land is our heritage. The 
white man has grabbed the best and 
left the rest. 

2. Settlers do not ask us to work 
with them—we must work for them. 

3. We are the victims of social 
and economic discrimination. 

4. We want to govern ourselves. If 
we make mistakes, they will be ours. 

5. We need technical assistance, 
but do not like to be in servitude to 
get it. 

6. The white man assumes there 
would have been no progress without 
his coming. We would do our own 
developing if given the opportunity. 


WHAT THE AFRICANS WANT 


You will want to help your pupils 
realize that in this mid-twentieth 
century, more and more Africans are 
looking forward to the time when 
they will be free from direction by 
colonial powers, and will have (1) 
economic security through trade; (2) 
less illiteracy and disease; (3) higher 
standards of living; (4) recognition 
(5) 
peace with neighbors near and far. 

Industrialization symbolizes eco- 
nomic security to the African. He 
wants to trade more than raw materi- 
als from his farms, forests, and mines. 


without color discrimination; 


He believes his future economic sta- 
bility depends on using native labor 
to produce cloth, aluminum, steel, 
rubber products, and so on, which 


Coming 


“George Washington Sent the First Air- 
mail Letter,” a factual story 

Primary units on Birds and the Post Office; a 
middle-grade unit on the Merchant Marine 
Plays for Valentine Day, February Birthdays, 
and Dental Health Week 

How one school system developed its own 
Course of Study in Handwriting 

"Give Me a Red Heart,” a valentine song 
to the tune of “Down in the Valley” 
Kindergarten Art, two pages of Valentine 
Ideas, and an article on Design for Children 
in the Elementary School 


can compete in world markets, and 
provide adequate income. 

Africans also want to be recognized 
for their cultural achievements as 
reflected in their art, music, and 
dances. They are anxious to show 
that their culture is much older than 
most white people suspect. 

How far must Africans develop be- 
fore they can hope for a modern 
state? Must their progress be meas- 
ured in terms of American standards, 
or can they experience success at a 
lower level? Discuss these questions. 


FACTORS AFFECTING 
AFRICA’S FUTURE 

Let the children list their concepts 
of what must happen in Africa. Then 
compare them with these points. 

1. Successful self-government de- 
pends on an educated citizenry. This 
alone poses a staggering problem to 
African countries where illiteracy is 
so high. Africa needs schools at the 
elementary, high, technical, and col- 
lege level. Potential leaders should 
not need to go abroad for education. 

2. Drastic improvements in health 
habits, sanitary regulations, and nutri- 
tion knowledge are needed. 

3. The natives in most countries 
belong to several tribes with many 
dialects and special customs. Nation- 
al boundaries were mainly created by 
Europeans, and often cut across the 
“home lands” of several tribes. This 
adds to the problem of peacefully re- 
solving the change from tribalism to 
nationalist states. 

4. Roads, communication systems, 
dams, and power plants are needed 
to control or regulate water supplies, 
stimulate industry, and raise the 
standard of living. 

5. More markets must be found for 
resources and agricultural products. 

6. Large amounts of capital from 
non-African countries will be re- 
quired to develop resources. 


AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


Size. It is difficult for children to 
grasp the size of any continent, and 
(Continued on page 85) 


GAMES 


for the 
Elementary School 


ALLEN SHER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Public Schoo! 136 
St. Albans, New York 


SNOWMAN RELAY 


Children are seated in a classroom formation with player one of 
each team holding a piece of chalk. At a signal, the first players go 
to the chalkboard and each draws a given part of a snowman. (See 
list below.) When they return to their seats, they give the chalk to 
players two, who repeat the action, drawing a different part of the 
snowman. The game continues until all children have had a turn and 
the snowman is completed. Scoring: team that finishes first—5 points, 
second—3 points, third—1 point. Score a bonus of 5 points for the 
team that has the best-looking snowman, 


Player Part He Has to Draw ey 


head 

eyes, nose, and mouth 

high hat 
three buttons on the body 

arms 

broom 


WON 


BASEBALL IN THE CLASSROOM 


Divide the class into two teams. Establish home plate at front of 
room and first, second, and third bases around the room. The leader 
chooses one player from each team. The two step to the chalkboard, 
take a piece of chalk, and face the board. The leader dictates an 
arithmetic example. Both children do it and turn around to face the 
class as soon as they are finished. The one who finishes first with the 
correct answer moves to first base while the other player is “out” and 
returns to his seat. The two who were just “at bat” choose two new 
players to be the next at the board. Players on base advance one base 
each time there is a “hit.” A score is kept on the board, Every time 
a runner advances from third base to home plate, he adds one run to 
the score of his team. Play the game for a certain time limit. 


GUESS THE THREE-SYLLABLE WORD 


“It” leaves the room. The group selects a three-syllable word, e.g. 
pho-to-graph. The leader divides the players into three sections and 
each section is given a syllable. A song known to all the players is 
chosen and at a signal all sing their syllables at the same time. “It” 
listens, watches the faces and lips of the singers in different groups, 
and tries to guess the word. 


RINGER PASS 


Each row in a classroom is a tearm. Give to player one of each team 
a nine-inch “doughnut” cut out of cardboard. All players turn side- 
ways in their seats with their feet out in the aisle. Player one puts the 
doughnut on the toe of his left foot. At the signal to begin, player 
one of each team tries to hang the doughnut on the left toe of player 
two. Player two helps as much as he can, but no player must ever 
use his hands or leave his seat. The doughnut is passed down the 
line from left toe to left toe until it is received by the last player. The 
last one receives the doughnut with his left toe, takes it in his hand, 
and hangs it on his right toe, and passes it to the right toe of the per- 
son from whom he just received it. The passing continues back to 
player one. When he receives it on his right toe, he takes it off, and 
holds it in the air to show that his team is finished. Scoring: team that 
finishes first—5 points, second--3 points, third—1 point. 
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Tricksy Rabbit 
(Continued from page 16) 


same thing. “One of those boys will 
take care of that cow, for true!” he 
chuckled, as he walked along. 

Over on the next trail, the lion 
soon overtook Tricksy. “Rabbit!” he 
roared, “I could eat you in one bite! 
tut I'll settle for that nice fat cow!” 

Oh, Mister Lion,” cried Tricksy, 
‘I'm sorry, but this cow isn’t mine to 
give! She belongs to the Great 
Muvassa, god of the forest! I'm only 
driving her for him to the feast. And, 
by the wav, Mugassa told me to in- 
vit if | you! 

Come now,” said Lion, “are you 
trving to tell me Mugassa has invit- 
ed me to a feast?” 

Are you not the king of beasts?” 
asked Tricks Maybe he plans to 
honor you. Anyway, come and see!” 

Lion fell into line behind Tricksy 
and the cow They hadn't gone far 
when the leopard overtook them 

Leopard sidled up to Lion and said 
in a big whisper “How about you 
and me going halves on the cow?” 

Iricksy overheard, and said, “Mis 
ter Leopard, you don’t understand 
This cow doesn't belong to either of 
us! It belongs to Mugassa! We're 
driving it to the feast for him. And 
by the way, you are invited, too!” 

“Mueassa invited me, too!” said 
Lion. “He is planning to honor me.” 

“Tluh!” said Leopard But he fol- 
lowed along behind the cow, the rab- 
bit, and the lion 

Soon the hyena joined the proces- 
sion in the same way. A little far- 


ther on, a huge buffalo blocked the 
path and bellowed, “What's this?” 

“Oh, Mr. Buffalo,” cried Tricksy, 
“I'm so happy you came along! We're 
taking this cow to the feast of 
Mugassa, and I was supposed to in- 
vite you. I didn’t know where to 
look for you. Now, here you are!” 

“Are these fellows all going?” 
asked Buffalo 

“Yes,” said Lion, “and I’m going 
to be crowned or something!” 

suffalo turned himself around and 
fell in at the head of the line, with 
Tricksy riding on his head 

Soon they arrived at Rabbit Vil- 
lage. Two dous who guarded the gate 
yapped wildly when they saw the 
very strange procession. But Tricksy 
quicted them, and sent one streaking 
off to his hut in the middle of the 
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compound with a pretend message 
for Mugassa. 

In a short time, the dog came back 
with a pretend answer which he 
whispered into Tricksy’s ear. 

Tricksy stood on a rock and said, 
“Mugassa says that Hyena is to butch- 
er the cow. Lion will carry water 
for the kettle. Buffalo will chop 
wood for the fire. Leopard will go 
to the banana grove and watch for 
leaves to fall. 

“Dogs will lay out mats inside the 
fence Then, when the meat is cooked, 
all of us must help carry it in and 
spread it on the mats. When all is 
ready, Mugassa will come out and 
present each his portion. And one 
warning. Mugassa says that if anvone 
steals so much as a bite, all of us will 
be punished!” 

Tricksy gave Lion a pail with a 
hole in the bottom. He gave Buffalo 
an ax with a loose head. He told 
Leopard to catch the leaves with his 
eyelashes to keep them clean enough 
for plates. Then he climbed to the 
top of an ant hill to watch and laugh. 

Lion couldn't understand how it 
happened that there was only a little 
water left in the pail each time he 


smelled the best parts. The liver 
looked best to him. He said, “I hope 
Mugassa will give me the liver! But 
he'll think a rack of bones is good 
enough for me!” Then Hyena took 
the liver and hid it under a bush. 

Tricksy saw him, but said nothing. 

When the meat was done, all the 
animals helped carry it to the mats 
which were spread around inside of 
Rabbit's fence. Then T ricksy began 
checking. “Four legs,” he announced, 
“back, sides, neck, tongue ... But 
where's the liver?” 

Everyone began looking for the 
liver. “Someone has stolen the liver,” 
cried Tricksy. 

And his dog added, “And here 
comes Mugassa! Run!” 

‘The big animals stampeded through 
the gate. Tricksy slipped the bolt 
through the latch. Then he and his 
two dogs rolled on the ground with 
laughter, Soon Elephant poked his 
head over the gate and called, “Well, 
I see you got home, Rabbit.” 

“Yes,” said Tricksy. “And my cow 
too! And all cooked already!” 

“What I can’t figure out,” said 
Elephant, “is how you did it!” 

“With the help of Mugassa,” 


laughed Tricksy. 

EpiITorRIAL Note: “Tricksy Rabbit” 
is one of nine stories which will be in- 
cluded in the book, Tales from the 
Story Hat, by Verna Aardema, which 
Coward-McCann, Inc., has scheduled 
for publication in March of this year. 
the long banana leaves. But not one The author adapted the story of 
“Tricksy Rabbit” from a story entitled 
N —— hod —— “The Partnership of Rabbit and Ele- 

Now, Fiyena had never belore in phant and What Came of It,” from 
his life had a choice of meat. Al- Henry M. Stanley’s My Dark Com- 

panions and Their Strange Stories 
ways he had to eat what was left by hasten Sens end te 
Little Press, 1893). 


dumped it. 

Every time Buffalo swung the ax 
he had to hunt for the head of it, 
which always flew off into the bushes 

Leopard flickered his eyelashes at 


came down! 


other animals. This time he saw and 


B.EGoodrich 


Free Teaching Aids 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL ... for use with the 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER in intermediate 
and upper grade classroom instruction. Manual 
is complete, factual, expertly prepared. Covers 
your objectives; suggests approaches, procedures 


rubber. 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
love. Four-color drawings 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers wor 
how man-made rubber is 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
subjects pertaining to the 


and group projects. Gives history of rubber; tells 
how rubber is grown, processed. Covers uses of 


rubber in industry, transportation, etc. In- 
cludes bibliography. Contains quiz sugges- 
tions. 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 


This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns driving skills that 
he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High. 


Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 
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Visiting hours at the hospital bring 
Jack a surprise. Dad and Linda are 
glad to know he is feeling better. 


NENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY —NO.5S 


Some teaching topics suggested by this picture 
are discussed on page 85. 
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Every ..- Important 
Every Advantage ... Definite 


The 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, and thousands of new or revised articles. New 
the 1960 World Book makes important new __ illustrations are more interesting, more numer- 


contributions to education. The revised and ex- ous than ever before. In fact, no other reference 
panded twenty-volume World Book Encyclo- set has ever been more precisely organized and 
pedia offers tested visual aids such as Trans- systematically revised to help educators and 


vision, a new “‘three dimensional” map program, __ students. 
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Now in 20 Volumes 


a 
& 


The 1960 World Book 
Encyclopedia repre- 

sents an investment of 
an additional $2,800,000 
mi in creative costs to make 
available to schools, li- 


Baste. braries, and homes the 
are most modern, accurate, 
5 and useful reference set. 


Write for complete in- 

formation without obli- 

gation. Address: World 
Ra: Book Encyclopedia, Box 
3565, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, IIl. 
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1. The 
It looks bald because snowy 
white feathers cover its head 
and neck. 


Bald Eagle 


2. The bald eagle is a very big 
bird. It is the emblem of our 
country. No one is allowed to 
kill an eagle. 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


3. This big eagle builds a large 


nest in the top of a tall tree. 
It is made of many small sticks. 


4, Each year the eagle parents 
use the same nest. They add 
more and more sticks. It grows 
wider and higher. 


5. Dried grasses and leaves 
make a soft place for the two 
or three white eggs. 


6. Baby eaglets are covered 
with a soft gray down. They 
do not get all their feathers 
for almost a year. 


7. The bald eagle eats fish, 
birds, foxes, rabbits, mice, and 
other small animals. It can 
easily see them as much as 
three miles away. 


8. To locate food, the eagle 
flies high in the sky. It catches 
the food with strong claws and 
a hooked beak. 
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9. A bald eagle is shown on 
the president's flag, and o 
some of our money. 
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Alaskan Rescue 
(Continued from page 27) 


A little later Sam brought back 
his report. “They're down, I saw 
them!” he said breathlessly, “They 
signaled me!” 

“You going in after them?” Peter 
asked. “May I go along?” 

“No one could land there with a 
plane,” Sam said. “They surely mis- 
judged the pass by a fraction. But 
they’re alive. The plane looks quite 
crumpled.” 

“But how—” Peter hardly dared 
ask it. “How can we get them out?” 

“The dogs,” Sam said. “It’s a job 
for the dogs.” 

“But the plane is so much faster,” 
Peter wailed. 

“Tt’s the only way,” Sam said. 
“And you'll have to take them in.” 

“Me?” Peter thought he must have 
heard wrong. He had never driven a 
dog team, and had only ridden a few 
times. 

Sam put his arm around Peter’s 
shoulder. “You’re the only one,” he 
said. “Ill need to fly the plane to 
direct you.” 

Peter knew there was no one else. 
The able men of the village had all 
gone on the hunt—only boys and 
women were left behind. 

In half an hour Peter was loading 
at Sam’s cabin. Sam gave him his in- 
structions. “There are still several 
hours of daylight. Keep going east.” 
He handed him a compass. “When 


darkness comes, bed down for the 
night. The dogs will keep you warm.” 

Peter shuddered and took the com- 
pass. “But you will be guiding me,” 
he said. 

“Not until morning,” Sam _ ex- 
plained. “In the morning I will fly 
overhead to guide you through the 
pass.” 

Peter looked at the huskies hitched 
to the sled. There was Rocket, the 
lead dog, straining to be off, and the 
others just as eager. Peter sat for- 
ward on the sled with the supplies 
packed behind him. 

Peter had nothing to do but look. 
Once in the distance he saw a herd 
of caribou, but no other life was visi- 
ble. When the sun sank the cold be- 
came bitter. Peter had always spent 
the arctic nights near the warm heat- 
er in his home. He had heard many 
tales of man’s battle against the arctic 
elements but he had never experi- 
enced it. He threw some food to the 
dogs, and munched on the carefully 
wrapped food which his mother had 
prepared for him. Then he crawled 
into his sleeping bag, and tried to 
sleep. 

He was chilled to the bone in spite 
of his inner and outer fur parka, and 
his warm mukluks. He began to fear 
that morning would find him frozen 
stiff. He huddled further into the 
bag but there was no warmth to be 
found. Suddenly he felt a nose 
against his face, and Rocket lay 
down beside him. Then the other 


USING THE POSTER ON PAGE 8f 


“The Hospital” is the fifth in a series 
of ten posters featuring photos of a girl 
and a boy in friendly community places. 

The first question this poster will raise 
in some communities is: “Can children 
visit patients in the hospital?" Of course 
your answer will be that some hospitals 
permit child visitors and some do not. 
The regulations of the hospital in ques- 
tion must be observed in any case. 

Good manners in hospital visiting can 
be discussed. Why do most hospitals limit 
the number of visitors that one patient 
may have at one time? How long are 
visiting hours? What is a reasonable 
length of time for a visit? 

Another question may have to do with 
suitable gifts for hospital patients. Good 
exercise in judgment may accompany 
the discussion. 

Since get-well cards will inevitably be 
mentioned, the class might take the oppor- 
tunity to make some for absent members 
or for adult shut-ins. Encourage humor 
and get expressions of good taste in 
humor. Perhaps the children will bring 
cards they have received and make a 
display. 

His first hospital experience can be a 
frightening one for the child who is un- 
prepared for it. Teachers can introduce 
their pupils to most community places 
and show them that each has much to 
offer and nothing to fear, but the hospital 
as a rule cannot be visited for purposes 
of orientation. The next best is to hear 
personal reminiscences of children who 
have been there. (Be sure their recollec- 
tions are positive.) 

Another possihility is to dramatize the 
routines of entering, being put to bed 
(just pretend since we haven't a real bed 
or real hospital! clothes), having tempera- 
ture taken and pulse counted (What does 
the nurse do with the information?), rais- 
ing the head of the bed, eating from a 


tray, drinking through a glass tube or 
straw, calling the nurse by pressing a 
button, and so on. Children will discuss 
shots freely. Those who take them in 
stride can help the timid ones. 

Invite a hospital nurse to talk to the 
children if possible. Suggest that she 
mention ways in which children as patients 
can help the nurses. (Don't miss the 
poem about the nurse on page 29 of this 
issue.) 

If convenient, discuss some of the oth- 
er workers who help run a hospital. A 
committee might interview the head of a 
hospital to obtain this information. 

Anyone who spends time in a hospital 
has to learn to be patient and to enter- 
tain himself. What are some of the things 
a child can do by himself while he has to 
stay in bed? (Most of the things the chil- 
dren mention will have to do with equip- 
ment such as crayons and toys. Help them 
to think of “thinking games" to play 
alone. What things in the room begin 
with b? How far can | count before the 
nurse takes the thermometer out of my 
mouth? How many different things can | 
see through my window or door? What 
stories can | remember? Finger plays— 
recalled or invented. Mental arithmetic 
games.) 

A frequent reason for a child's being 
in a hospital is to have an operation. A 
simple straightforward account of what 
happens during an operation will help 
clear up questions in the minds of chil- 
dren who have had operations as well as 
those who have not. A doctor who under- 
stands how to present his work in lan- 
guage a child can grasp, a surgical nurse, 
or a well informed parent might handle 
this. 

If you have any unusual experiences re- 
sulting from the use of this poster or any 
other in the series, why not write us 
about it? 


dogs settled down closer and closer 
about him. He thought how he had 
laughed when Olga’s husband, Simon, 
had told about being out in “five 
dog nights,” meaning it had taken 
five dogs to keep him warm. 

When Peter wakened, the sun was 
a red ball just coming over the 
horizon. The warmth of the dogs was 
still about him. As he moved, the 
dogs frisked eagerly about him show- 
ing their eagerness to be on the way. 
They had not been traveling long 
when Peter heard the sound of the 
plane. He felt sure Sam was pleased 
to find them so far along the way. 
After a brief wave, Sam took alti- 
tude and flew toward the opening 
between the mountains. 

It was assuring to Peter to see the 
plane above as he and the dogs 
worked their way through the rugged 
pass. The dogs were pulling hard, 
and he walked beside the sled, steady- 
ing it when the going was rough. 

Finally he saw that Sam _ was 
circling around and around one spot 
just ahead, That would be the place 
the plane was down. He was on the 
spot before he knew it. His father 
stood waiting, and they fell into each 
other’s arms. 

Overhead, Sam tipped his wings, 
and took off. “He'll be running out 
of gas,” his father said, “if he doesn’t 
hurry back.” 

Peter caught sight of the man 
stretched on the ground, wrapped in 
blankets. “This is Dick, the pilot,” 
his father said. “Banged his knee up 
pretty bad.” 

Peter had wanted to rest more 
than anything but almost without 
speaking his father turned the dogs 
about and began packing the sled. 
He helped Dick to get settled on it. 

“We can get through the pass be- 
fore dark,” his father said. “Then the 
dogs will make straight for home.” 

“But the pass—Sam isn’t here to 
guide.” Peter looked worried. 

“The dogs know the way now,” his 
father assured him. “Once 
been through they don’t forget.” 

Peter trudged beside his father 
through the pass. He thought some- 
times that his legs would give way. 

It was well into the night when the 
dogs pulled into the darkened village. 
A lone light shone in the house on 
the hill. Sam was upon them before 
they reached the spot. He caught 
Peter in his arms as Peter climbed 
from the sled where he had been 
sleeping. 

“Good boy! Good boy!” Sam said. 

The door opened, and Peter saw 
his mother outlined in the light. His 
father and Dick were getting into the 
house. Sam guided Peter toward the 
door, his arm around his shoulder. 

Peter stood in his tracks, “The 
dogs,” he said. “They had a long 
run. They should be fed.” 

Sam gave Peter’s arm a squeeze. 
“Good boy,” he said again. “I will 
do it very soon, Peter.” 

Peter was aware that his father 
and mother were crying and laugh- 
ing, and Dick had dropped into the 
nearest chair. 

“Peter,” said his mother, pride in 
her voice, “I declare you look as tall 
as your father standing there.” 

Peter smiled and pushed back his 
parka so she could kiss him. 

“We must remember,” Sam said, 
“Peter is quite grown up.” 


Africa Today— 
and Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 79) 


especially Africa. They can be told 
that the United States is only % the 
size of Africa, or that the Sahara 
Desert and the United States are 
about the same size. But there would 
be little basis for understanding the 
immensity of Africa even if a child 
had spent several days crossing our 
country by auto. 

As they study separate countries, 
children should compare the sizes 
with some area they know. Point out 
how a country as small as Ghana is 
assuming a place of relative impor- 
tance, This may be temporary, be- 
cause larger and more powerful units 
are achieving independence. 

Climate. Discuss climatic differ- 
ences in Africa. What is it like to 
live on or near a desert, in a jungle, 
or a savanna during dry and rainy 
seasons? Discuss the effect of high 
heat and much rain and humidity on 
a person’s ambition and energy. 
Would an eight-hour day be possible? 
How would such weather affect pro- 
duction? What are some problems 
connected with living where insects 
thrive on people and animals? Think 
about having running water, showers, 
and toilets as a new experience. 

How does an altitudinal climate 
affect working habits? A_ teacher 
needs to be sure that pupils realize 
high plateaus and mountains charac- 
terize many parts of Africa. Many 
times a child’s impression of a tropi- 
cal country is that of a vast sea-level 
area. As an example of climatic 
changes in Africa, point out how it 
varies from tropical to glacial be- 
tween the coast and Mount Kenya. 

Geographic Location, When chil- 
dren look at a map and see Africa 
connected with Asia (between Egypt 
and the Arabian peninsula), and near 
Europe (separated by nine miles of 
the Strait of Gibraltar), they may 
wonder why Africa was not developed 
long ago. Why did North and South 
America develop first? 

Part of the answer lies in geogra- 
phy. The Sahara Desert retarded ex- 
ploration from the north, and few 
natural harbors along the coast lured 
the adventurer. High plateaus rising 
close to shore, heat, insects, and un- 
friendly African tribes delayed ex- 
ploration of the interior until about 
the 18th century. 

Today, Africa is in a pivotal posi- 
tion in respect to future world trade, 
as machines carve new harbors and 
level airports, to move its farm crops, 
mineral resources, and products of 
newly created industries. New high- 
ways and railroads will serve African 
needs rather than enriching colonial 
treasuries. 

Teachers can help upper-graders 
realize that they are in a good posi- 
tion to watch the development of 
Africa’) much as Europeans have 
watched the growth of the United 
States. Children also need to realize 
that Africans will benefit from tech- 
nical advancements made elsewhere. 

National and Social Barriers, Be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterran- 
ean Sea is Arab or Islamic country. 
(Why not get your pupils in the habit 
of calling the people Islams, a term 
they prefer to Arab?) South of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Africa Today— 
and Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 85) 


desert to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Africans of all sizes, customs, and 
traditions cluster in villages for mu- 
tual protection and pleasure, or 
crowd in cities. The latter are be- 
coming centers of trade and industry, 
with mixed populations of black, 
brown, and white people. 

The Sahara, as a barrier between 
north and south Africa, was partly a 
European “invention.” Desert travel 
was hazardous for the white man, 
though African tradesmen had been 
crossing it successfully for many years. 
But European trade interests were 
served best.for many years by concen- 
trating on the Mediterranean area. 

Because many of the early Africans 
with whom they came in contact 
were unskilled, indifferent, or un- 
friendly, the Europeans brought in 
Asiatics, presumably from India, to 
build railroads and highways, and to 
work the farms and mines, They 
stayed and multiplied, and are now 
raising their voices in approval or 
disapproval of certain phases of na- 
tionalism. They are demanding a 
voice in government, and in some in- 
stances getting recognition, Africans, 
in many instances, are insisting that 
all Europeans and Asians “go home,” 
so they can have their continent to 
themselves. They are bitter about 
the Asians because their presence 
creates a three-caste system—white, 
Asian, African—with the African 
“low man.” 

A Pan-African movement is repre- 
sented by two groups: (1) The All- 
African Peoples’ Conference, with 
Tom Mboya, of Kenya, as chairman, 
has a permanent steering committee, 
(2) The Conference of Independent 
African States is considered the more 
important group. At present they 
have a_ full-time paid Secretariat. 
Their strength is especially felt in the 
UN where they vote as a bloc. As 
more countries become independent, 
the African bloc can easily become 
the largest in the UN 

Ihe white people have been reluc- 
tant to help Africans become inde- 
pendent because they have not want- 
ed to lose their social and economic 
advantages. 

Let your children consider what 
their attitude would be if they were 
a white plantation owner who had 
worked so hard to clear his land. An 
Asian bank clerk who had studied to 
get a Civil Service post. An African 
laborer who still considered the land 
belonged to his tribe. 

THE INDEPENDENTS 

Before the end of World War II 
in 1945, only Liberia, Ethiopia, and 
the Union of South Africa were in- 
dependent. Since then seven others 
have achieved that status: Egypt, 
Libva, Tunisia, and Morocco, on the 
Mediterranean; Ghana and Guinea 
south of the Sahara; and the Sudan, 
south of Egypt. Independence is 
scheduled for the Cameroons in 
January 1960, Nigeria in October 
1960, and Algeria in a few years. 


CLOSEUPS OF INDEPENDENT 
COUNTRIES 

To give substance to their African 

study, children need some facts and 


impressions about various countries 
and their locations. Are they inland 
or coastal? Are their neighbors strong, 
weak, independent, or managed by 
some European country? 

There is not enough space in these 
columns to describe every African 
country. The following emphasize 
certain aspects and highlight some 
African problems. No attempt is 
made to tell the whole story. 

If a pupil will select a country 
on which he can become an author- 
ity, Africa will not be a cumbersome 
study, and each child will take pride 
in keeping “his country” up to date. 

eTHiopta. This country is not a part 
of either Islam or African Africa, 
but it is mentioned because, except 
for Italian occupation in 1935-1941, 
Ethiopia has been independent long- 
er than any African country. 

The children may have heard of 
Emperor Haile Selassie, or seen his 
picture His family is said to date 
back to the Biblical days of King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
(Read I Kings 10 

In Addis Ababa, the capital, Ethi- 
opians have been replacing centuries- 
old government buildings with those 
of modern architecture. Government 
was revitalized in 1957 when the Em- 
peror approved a written constitu- 
tion, and an elected parliament. 


Financial and technical assistance 
from the U.S. and the UN have helped 
Ethiopians and many African coun- 
tries develop air transportation, im- 
prove agriculture, and raise living 
standards. 

Addis Ababa is headquarters for 
unecca (United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa). A similar 
group functioned with such good re- 
sults in Asia that Africans requested 
one. 

LIBERIA. It may surprise upper- 
graders that Liberians use American 
dollars and coins as part of their 
currency. Freed American slaves 
started Liberia in 1820, and patterned 
their flag, constitution, and money 
on that of the U.S. Their capital, 
Monrovia, honors our fifth president, 
James Monroe. 

The ex-slaves settled along the 
coast, and lived quite peacefully with 
inland neighbors, but there was little 
economic progress until about 40 
years ago when the first rubber plan- 
tations were started by the Firestone 
Rubber Company. Later, a rich iron 
strike, discovered in the Bomi Hills 
area, was developed by an American 
steel company. A Swedish-American 
company is working the Nimbé 
Range, which has ore of such quality 
that it is almost pig iron before proc- 
essing. 


PROBLEMS 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


REGGIE needed money in a hurry. He needed five dollars to 
buy a penknife before it was sold. Reggie got an allowance but 


part of it went into the bank and part was put aside for his 


church offering. It would take too long to save enough from 


what was left. 


His father wouldn’t give him the money for he said there were 


more important things to buy. His friends wouldn't lend it to him 


because they too were interested in the knife. And he couldn’t 


seem to find any odd jobs. 


As Reggie walked down the street, he passed a warehouse be- 


longing to a bottling plant. An idea flashed across his mind. The 


bottling plant closed at 4:30 p.m. each day. He found a way to 


get in, put a dozen empty bottles into two cartons, and took them 


for a refund to the nearest store. By the end of the week he had 


ovel thi ee dollars. 


The next time Reggie left the warehouse, he came face to face 


with Mr, Curtis, his neighbor. Reggie spoke and walked on. 
Then he stopped. If Mr. Curtis suspected what he was doing, he 
would tell his father. Reggie stood there with the bottles in his 


hand wondering what he should do next 


What should Reggie do now? Should he take a chance that Mr. 
Curtis doesn't suspect him and continue until he has the five dol- 
lars, and then quit? Should he talk to Mr. Curtis? Or should he 
confess to his father? Is there any other way he might be able to 
get enough money in time to purchase the knife? 
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In the last fifteen years, Liberians 
have been modernizing homes, sani- 
tary facilities, and water, electric, 
and telephone systems. President 
William Tubman has been returned 
to office repeatedly since 1943. Ballots 
are secret, and women not only vote, 
but hold important offices. 

GHANA. The whole world watched 
Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast) 
become free on March 6, 1957. Its 
success as a republic will affect the 
future of many Africans. 

What can children remember about 
Ghana? Until disease attacked the 
trees, it was a leader in cocoa. For 
its size, Ghana is wealthy in gold, 
diamonds, and bauxite for aluminum. 
It exports manganese in quantity. 

Ghana is colorful, both in tropi- 
cal flowers and in the clothing worn 
by its rural people. More and more 
city people dress as Americans do. 
Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minis- 
ter, who received part of his educa- 
tion in the U.S., has set up education 
programs for adults as well as in- 
creasing the schools for children. 

NiceriA. About 33 million people 
live in three sections. The east and 
west parts are on the coast, and 
northern Nigeria reaches to the 
southern edge of the Sahara Desert. 
Here the “big challenge” is to unify 
the interests, opinions, and customs 
of the sections. Nigerians are confi- 
dent that independence will strength- 
en national unity. 

As your pupils follow events in 
Nigeria, they will be viewing the 
birth of a new nation. 

GUINEA. French aid ended with in- 
dependence on September 28, 1958. 
Efforts to obtain aid elsewhere re- 
sulted in loans from Communist 
countries, but the provisions alarmed 
Guinea, and it hesitates to accept 
more. Ghana loaned 28 million dol- 
lars. In the fall of 1959, President 
Sékou Touré came to the U.S. to dis- 
cuss his problems and petition aid 
Guinea’s future lies in undeveloped 
resources—diamonds, iron ore, and 
bauxite, and not in its cocoa, coffee, 
peanuts, and bananas, which world 
markets are unable to absorb. 

President Touré wants a big dam 
on the Konkouré River to supply 
electricity for aluminum plants and 
other industries, and railroads to haul 
resources from the jungle. 

The immediate concern in most 
African countries is individual in- 
dependence. For the future, the lead- 
ers are thinking in terms of federat- 
ing smaller nations for the benefits 
to be derived from economic co- 
operation, wherever there are similar 
interests, products, and objectives. 
Guinea and Ghana may federate for 
these reasons. 


AFRICAN LEADERS TO WATCH 


Sékou Touré—president of Guinea 

William Tubman—president of 
Liberia 

Kwame Nkrumah—prime minister of 
Ghana, and former teacher 

Tafawa Balewa—prime minister of 
the Federation of Nigeria, and 
former teacher 

Obafemi Awolowo—chief of the west- 
ern region of Nigeria, former 
journalist and lawyer 

Nmamdi Azikiwe—premier of the 
eastern region of Nigeria, and 
former journalist 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Rose and the Nightingale 
(Continued from page 36) 


9. Flaming red flowers (pl). 


tries. b — — — 

11. Grain used to snare the night- 
ingale. m — — — — — 

12. Part of the flower destroyed by 
the bird (pl). 

13. Sound of wings moving. 


14. Kind of people who drew 
sketches of garden (pl). 


15. What the bird lost while in 
the cage. f- 
16. A large, showy flower. 


18. What the bird hoped that the 
gold would bring to the man. 


about.n — 
20. The light which the eyes need 
in order to see the way. 


1. How was the garden in the story 
different from, or like, gardens in 
your community? 

2. Why was the man proud of it? 

3. Why did the man want to 
punish the nightingale? 

4. Did the nightingale want to de- 
stroy the rose? What did she want 
from the flower? 

5. What did the nightingale mean 
when she said, “You need me”? 

6. What did the nightingale mean 
by saying, “You have destroyed a 
heart”? 

7. Why did the man let the night- 
ingale go free? 

8. What words might we use in 
place of understanding in the last 
sentence of the story? 

9. Would you have freed the night- 
ingale? Why? 

From Another Point of View 

Tell the story as the nightingale 
might have told it to another bird, 
or as the rose might have told it to 
another flower. 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 22) 


Filtering (continued) 
the juice can. Fold a sheet of paper 
towel twice to form a paper cone or 
cup. Put it in the funnel and moisten 
it with water to hold it in place. If 
you cannot cut the can or find some- 
one to help you, you can still make a 
suitable funnel holder from a coat 
hanger. If you make a funnel support 
from a juice can, tape the sharp edges 
of the metal so no one will cut him- 
self when working with it. 

When the filter is complete, dissolve 
a teaspoonful of salt in a cup of water 
and pour this through the filter. Catch 
the filtrate in a clean cup or a small 
glass. Put a few drops of the filtrate 
on a clean plate of glass and let it 
evaporate. Can you or your pupils 
identify salt crystals in the residue? 
Will salt go through paper? Aha! 
Yesterday the children may have said 
that it would not, but today they can 
see that it does! 

Now mix some fine white sand and 
water. Pour this mixture into a clean 


filter. (Each time you use your filter, 
remove the paper towel and replace 
it with a clean one.) Does the sand 
go through the filter as the salt did? 
This gives the children a clue to a 
method for separating sand from salt. 

Mix some fine white sand and some 
salt. Stir the two together so they can- 
not be separated by hand. Ask the 
children how these two things might 
be separated “chemically.” Perhaps 
they will decide that the mixture can 
be put into water, stirred until the 
salt dissolves, then poured into the 
paper filter. They cannot see salt in 
the filtrate, but they know that when 
the water evaporates, the salt will re- 
main. 

If your pupils have had some ex- 
periences with magnets and bits of 
iron, repeat the above activity, but 
mix iron filings together with the sand 
and salt. When you ask how these 
three could be separated, see if they 
suggest that a magnet first be used to 
remove the iron filings. These simple 


if Owned 
Gina Bell Zano 


If I owned all the calendars 
I'd change them quite a lot; 

I'd save some of the winter's cold 
For days that are too hot! 


experiences are good in that they in- 

volve some logic in how to proceed. 

They are not just activities for ac- 

tivity’s sake. 

Vinegar and Carbon Dioxide 
(continued) 

Does it fizz? Did the baking soda go 

through the filter? 

Now mix some ground chalk with 
water, filter the mixture with your 
paper filter, and test the filtrate with 
vinegar. Does it fizz? The baking soda 
passed through the filter, but the 
chalk did not. If you mix chalk and 
baking soda, both of which react with 
vinegar, can your pupils tell how to 
separate them? Perhaps they can set 
up a little display entitled “Fun with 
Filters,” showing some of the chem- 
ical sleuthing that they have learned 
with paper towel filters. 

The carbon dioxide gas produced 
by the action of vinegar on baking 
soda can be used to stimulate interest 
in common chemicals. Stick a small 
birthday candle to the bottom of an 
empty aquarium. Pour a cup of 
vinegar in the bottom of the aquar- 
ium. Light the candle. Now sprinkle 
a heaping teaspoonful of baking soda 
into the vinegar and see what hap- 
pens to the candle. Does it go out? 
(If this does not work the first time, 
vary the amounts of vinegar and bak- 
ing soda until you get enough gas 
formed to fill the aquarium and put 
out the candle.) Wait a minute or 
two after it goes out, then strike a 
match and gently lower it into the 
aquarium to light the candle, Can 
you do it? 

Carbon dioxide is heavier than air. 
It puts out fires because it replaces 
the air needed for burning. When the 
aquarium fills with carbon dioxide, 
the fiame goes out. The carbon di- 
oxide remains in the aquarium until 
it is blown out or poured out. It is 


almost impossible to relight the can- 
dle until the carbon dioxide is re- 
placed with fresh air. 

These simple activities do not need 
explanations. As a matter of fact, 
children may not be ready to under- 
stand them. It is sufficient in the pri- 
mary grades that they explore a little 
in chemistry, that they learn that not 
all chemicals are dangerous or smelly, 
and that they become familiar with a 
few of the properties of the most com- 
mon ones. That done, primary scien- 
tists will approach chemistry in higher 
grades with anticipation instead of 
apprehension. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 23) 


Fire Extinguisher (continued) 

You can experiment with the 
amount of vinegar and soda _ that 
makes the best fire extinguisher. Can 
you put vinegar in the water and 
soda in the vial? Experimenting with 
this toy extinguisher will help to show 
how the soda-acid extinguishers in 
many schools work. 

Another interesting activity making 
use of vinegar and soda is a “pop” 
bottle. Pour a half cup of vinegar in- 
to a soft-drink bottle. Wrap a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda in a paper 
napkin and drop it into the bottle. 
Cork the bottle and leave it at the 
side of the room. In a few minutes 
you will hear a “pop” as the vinegar 
seeps into the napkin and reacts with 
the soda to produce carbon dioxide. 
The pressure of the trapped gas 
builds up until it is great enough to 
blow out the cork. Do not use more 
of the chemicals than necessary to 
get an audible pop, or the bottle 
might crack. 

If you suspend this “pop” bottle 
horizontally from a stick laid across 
two chair backs, you can show the 
principle of rockets or the “kick” of 
a gun. Steady the bottle immediately 
after it is corked so that the least 
movement of it will be noticeable. 
When the cork blows out one end, the 
bottle will recoil in the opposite 
direction. In rockets, gas (cork) is 
fired at high speed from one end of 
the rocket (pop bottle), causing the 
rocket to recoil away from the gas. 


Teamwork and 
Jefferson Ames 
(Continued from page 24) 


carefully, and off he went. Left foot 
—right foot—left foot—right foot—so 
far, so good. 

“Loox at ME!” shouted Jefferson, 
and pump! crasu! Down he went. 

“DIL pick myself up and start over 
again,” he said, as he stood up quick- 
ly and looked around. No one had 
seen him fall but Julie. 

She stood there on the ice across 
the pond with her skates on, and as 
he watched her, her ankles wobbled 
and crossed, and powN she went. 

He skated over and helped her up. 
“How about a little teamwork?” he 
asked. “It’s easier that way.” 

They crossed hands, and away they 
went. Left foot right foot—left foot 

right foot— 

“Ice skating is Easy,” said Julie. 

“Ice skating is FUN,” said Jeffer- 
son Ames, 


through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deluxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LinJeBuss INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. T, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


A conversation piece 
for home or office, 
Useful for ashtray, 


candy dish, nuts, etc, 


Send $1, 00 and complete kit 
will be sent to you postpaid, 


Kabat «Crafts Ine. cove. 3.0. 


AMERICAN | 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 
GRANT MARSH, 

STEAMBOAT 

CAPTAIN AND 

SABRE JET ACE 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 10 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


SLEEPING BEAUTY PLAYTILES make it easy for children to build 
pictures of the Magic Castle, the Dragon, Sampson, and other features from 
the fabulous new fulldength Wal Disney movie, “Sleeping Beauty.” They will 


made 


ville 


of one 


create their own 
pegboard designs 
and even do sim- 
ple problems in 
arithmetic, using 
plastic tile blocks. 
A $3.00 set con- 
tains a generous 
supply of red, yel- 
low, white, and 
blue tiles. From 
Halsam Products 
Co., 200 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 
10, N.Y. 


DOH-MIX is a versatile 
clay powder which mixes 
readily with water; can be 
air-dried in 2 or 3 days, or 
baked in a stove oven in 3 
hours. 
tures that resemble pottery, 
wood, or stone when pieces 
from it harden. Set 


Available in 3 tex- 


ean each is $1.00, 


Climax Industries, 7275 Ne- 
Avenue, Cleveland 2, 
Ohio ($.70 a pound in 10- 
Ib. bag 

Take the guesswork out of block 
printing on paper by using the new 
PRINTING JIG that can be clipped 
to Model B Speedball press, which 
prints blocks up to 8” wide. It holds 
both paper and block in place. A 
COLOR REGISTER JIG has an ad- 
justable spring for holding linoleum 
blocks, and clips for the paper when 
making multicolored prints. From C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N.J. 


$.75 for | pound). 


Do you remember the announcement of the BRITE-LINE and CADO.- 
MARKER felt-tip pens in the Nevember issue? At the time we were testing both 
products and got our left hand mixed up with our right. Here is the correct in- 
formation: Brite-Line markers have a water-base ink which will not penetrate 


to underneath sheets of paper. Sets of 8 colors are $5.95, 


black, red, blue, and green are $2.98. Single pens are $.79. 


sets of 4 including 


Cado-Markers carry oil-base ink. Sets of 8 colors sell for $6.98, sets of 4 are 


nent and waterproof. 


cational subjects, each 


American Revolution 


ers $1.00; single $1.25, 


$3.50, and single markers are .$89. These 
penetrate the surface, but are more perma- 


Both have many uses, and we are glad 
to give you this information so you can 
include both sets in your next requisition. 
These markers are sold by leading sup- 
pliers, and are made by Cushman & Den- 
ison, 730 Garden Street, Carlstadt, NJ. 

JUMBO WALL POSTERS on four edu- 
25” x 37”, are print- 
ed in full color on heavy-duty coated stock. 


Seenes; History of 


Military Uniforms, from ancient Egypt to 
contemporary; History of Flight, from bal- 
loons to jets (shown) ; and History of Ships 
(34 boats) from the Phoenician man-of-war 
to the atomie “Nautilus.” Any three and 
a catalog $3.00 postpaid from Poster House, 
111 Wall St.. New York 5. Additional post- 


Critics of this type of instruction 
are concerned because television: 

1. Assumes that all ¢lassrooms and 
all pupils of each individual classroom 
are on the same level of instruction. 

2. Locksteps the elementary pro- 
gram, to the extent that all grade 
levels must work on the same sub- 
ject areas—at the same time—with the 
same basic resources and materials. 

3. Isolates subject matter—to be 
mastered for the sake of recall. Little 
or no opportunity exists for practic- 
ing and extending concepts into the 
total pattern of daily living—rather, 
concepts and ideas become abstrac- 
tions to be verbalized. 

4. Assumes that learning takes 
place through “telling” children, who 
memorize what has been told in order 
to recall it at some later date. 

5. Keeps children from active par- 
ticipation, critical thinking, and in- 
ternalization of learning, reducing 
them to passive recipients of assembly- 
line prescriptions. 

6. May pose a threat to classroom 
teachers, making them feel that they 
are useless appendages possessing lit- 
tle or no teaching skill. 

7. May reduce the efficiency of 
classroom teachers, since they can let 
the Master Teacher do it, rather than 
putting forth real effort themselves. 
Direct assembly teaching 

Direct teaching to large assemblies 
via television is an innovation with 
implications that are even more 
serious. With the avowed purposes 
of using television instruction as a 
major resource, teaching larger classes 
with fewer teachers, and using fewer 
classrooms, while at the same time 
upgrading the quality of education, 
this project has basically ignored re- 
search developments related to child 
growth and development, the psy- 
chology of learning, and the field of 
son iology. 

Basically the plan is as follows. 
Pupils of a given grade level are 
divided equally into two groups. 
Group A, of 150-300 children, goes to 
a telecast auditorium. Here, under 
one classroom teacher, and possibly 
one teacher aide, they receive a tele- 
lesson for thirty minutes, followed 
by a dark screen to allow discussion. 
After this question-and-answer peri- 
od another telecast begins, following 
the same pattern. 

Next, Group A is divided into two 
groups. Group Al, of 75-150 pupils, 
is taken to physical education by one 
instructor, while Group A2 goes to a 
projection room to work on activities 
related to the broadcast. Thirty min- 
utes later the two groups reverse pro- 
cedure, and with lunch the morning 
draws to a close. 

In the afternoon, Group A is divid- 
ed into small groups of approximate- 
ly twenty-five children. In regular 
classrooms, with a “skill development 
teacher,” they work on skill areas for 
the remainder of the day. Group B, 
which has been in these small groups 
during the morning, now goes into 
the telecast program. 

That this program violates almost 
every concept of education should be 
obvious to any classroom teacher. 

1. Crowded together into 2 central 
viewing area, 150-300 children are 


How Effective Is Teaching by Television? 
(Continued from page 4) 


expected to receive the same mate- 
rials on the same level of instruction. 
The plan fails to make adequate pro- 
vision for differences in readiness, 
capacity for learning, individual 
needs, developmental rates of growth, 
and individual interpretations of the 
materials presented. 

2. Again, there is little or no op- 
portunity for critical thinking and 
exchange of ideas among pupils and 
teacher for concept development. 

3. Working on related activities in 
the project room for thirty minutes 
does not allow adequate time to eval- 
uate children’s learning through ob- 
servation of skills and ideas put into 
practice. 

4. In the small groups, the class- 
room teacher, with the basic objec- 
tive of developing skills, is limited 
in relating skill development to the 
other areas of instruction and may 
find herself isolated from the total 
program. 

Enrichment experiences— 

A program of enrichment on open- 
circuit television is presented on a 
rigid schedule—at a specified time 
and date, which may or may not fit 
in with a teacher’s ongoing program. 
If television is used in this manner, 
the expense involved becomes a ques- 
tion of prudent administration. Be- 
cause of this financial concern, pres- 
sure may be put upon classroom 
teachers to use the programs. If so, 
the entire school curriculum is sub- 
jected to a rigid, lockstep approach 
for so-called enrichment. 


Some Basie Considerations 

Regardless of how television pro- 
grams are adapted to educational use, 
they must do more than merely re- 
create classroom settings. Television 
is an audio-visual form of communi- 
cation. All too frequently, program- 
ming has emphasized the audio as- 
pect of this medium—an aspect which 
can be accomplished as effectively by 
radio, and probably more effectively 
by the classroom teacher. 

Television is a medium that can 
supply information appealing to 
visual imagery, where the individual 
can interpret concepts and_ ideas 
based on the actions, behaviors, emo- 
tions, and attitudes seen in the inter- 
action of people. 

We need to create settings that will 
not only impart isolated concepts and 
ideas, but project them in a setting 
which relates them to the total 
pattern of living. Used in this man- 
ner, television becomes an important 
adjunct to our total elementary pro- 
gram. We should capitalize on_ its 
uniqueness and recognize its limita- 
tions within the framework of sound 
instruction. 


From ‘time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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CHILDREN'S SCIENCE FICTION 


N ATTRACTIVE bulletin-board display using 

art, language, and spelling was arranged 
from sketches made by children in science fic- 
tion. A sketch of the invention was drawn on an 
18” x 24” sheet of art paper. Each child wrote 
a short report about the sketch which was 
mounted beneath the picture. We changed 
sketches and reports every few days so that each 
child had a showing of his work. Many children 
from other classes stopped to gaze at the science 
fiction sketches and read the report of the draw- 
ings. Parents and other visitors in the building 
stopped, too. ELIZABETH V. GLANZEL 


WEATHER INTEREST 


CAREFUL analysis of the feelings of young 
A children regarding cold weather will reveal 
that it isn’t the temperature, but the annoyance 
of having to dress for it, that brings discomfort 
to the child. If the interest is great enough, part 
of the displeasure of dressing is forgotten. Often 
enough, the reason Mother sends word that the 
child must remain in at recess is not because 
of the slizht sniffles, or none at all, but because 
the child objects to putting on the snowsuit for 
such a short time outdoors. 

In our second grade, we have partially solved 
this problem with a thermometer outside the 
schoolroom window at the children’s eye level. 
As they pass to the lockers a quick glance re- 
veals whether the extra sweater goes on. When 
the mercury is sharply falling, a comparison of 
the temperatures when they last came inside 
with the present one will arouse interest and 
curiosity. The children are eager to get outside 
just to experience the temperature they have 
been reading. A handmade thermometer, on a 
large scale, keeps any temperature permanently 
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HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. Type them double-spaced, 
each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 
Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


that might be necessary for reference. Ours is 
white cardboard 6” x 24”, with red ribbon mer- 
cury attached to an elastic band for adjusting. 
Another device to maintain interest is a 
weather chart on separate cards, made by the 
children, showing snow, wind, sun, clouds, and 
rain. The prevailing weather is exposed; the 
other cards are turned to the wall. On an oc- 
casion when almost every card is exposed during 
the course of a school day, interest is at a high 
pitch. BERTHA D. KITCHEN 


PRIVATE EYE 


. ee shades have been drawn. We are expect- 
ing the film monitors to bring the film 
equipment to our room. Until their arrival we 
play our favorite drill game—Private Eye. The 
only props needed are a flashlight and the drill 
words on the chalkboard. The drill words play 
the role of missing persons. Sometimes the prod- 
ucts of multiplication combinations are missing 
persons. 

The lights are put out. The teacher begins the 
game: “I am looking for cherry. Who would 
like to help locate cherry?” A child is chosen 
and handed the flashlight. He makes an “inves- 
tigation” of the drill words. When he finds the 
missing word, he holds the spotlight on it and 
names it. He then names the missing word and 
hires a private eye. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


OLD CRAYONS AND CARTONS 


PRIMARY children like to sharpen their 
crayons. We decided to use all of those 
color shavings, so we saved them and applied 
them to cardboard milk cartons of various sizes, 
These cartons were cut down to an appropriate 
height, depending upon the use to be made of 


them. Then color shavings and short scraps of 
crayon were scattered over the top of very hot 
water in a saucepan which was kept hot over 
the low heat of an electric stove (or a candle 
coffee warmer is good). When the crayons 
melted, the box was dipped in, one side at a 
time, until covered. (The resulting color will be 
dark if all colors of shavings are used.) While 
the box was still hot, unmelted shavings were 
sprinkled over each side and pressed in slightly 
with the fingers. With experience, many tex- 
tures, shades, and color effects can be accom- 
plished, and probably no two will ever be alike. 

In our room, these cartons were used for in- 
dividual portions of modeling clay, color boxes, 
and small blocks. RUTH R, KOLLOCK 


FACULTY SOCIAL 


| eo with a small faculty of twenty-three 
members, it seemed that our teachers were 
having a hard time getting together. They were 
spread out from one end of the building to the 
other and were always on a busy schedule. So in 
order to provide a friendly atmosphere and pro- 
mote a feeling of understanding and coopera- 
tion, it was decided to have a faculty social 
meeting once a month after school was dis- 
missed. Three teachers would volunteer to act as 
hostesses each time and simple refreshments 
were enjoyed by all. The meetings proved to be 
a big success. This was the one time when the 
teachers could really get to know one another, 
share ideas and problems, and discuss the events 
of the day. ROSE PIERCE 


LOCATIONS 


M* cLass of mentally limited children has 
been helped to become acquainted with 
their room and to feel that they are a part of it 
by means of a game called Locations. I feel 
that it is of great importance for the children to 
know where everything they use is located. So 
I write the child’s name on the chalkboard and 
a simple direction on his reading level, for ex- 
ample: Mary Helen: Put the paper on the shelf. 
(Naturally, some words will need to be told— 
such as shelf.) When Mary Helen has com- 
pleted her little job, another child goes. My 
children love this game and will sit and watch 
as each child has his turn. At a later time, we 
may vary the procedure for review, having each 
child go and get me the paper. They never seem 
to tire of this game. MARY JAYNE LARSON 


CUTTING SNOWFLAKES 


O MAKE a snowflake, I find that instead of 

folding a square paper twice and then in 
thirds, it is much easier to fold the square pa- 
per on a diagonal fold twice and then in thirds. 
Cut off flared portion on an angle. Cut open- 
ings on al! three sides and unfold to reveal a 
six-pointed snowflake design. Be sure to use thin 
paper. ANNA VAZNAIAN 
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New Wonder World 
Encyclopedia 


REVIEWED BY ALICE N. FEDDER 


Assistant Librarian, College of Education, Geneseo, New York 


‘xcept for the title, The New 
Kk Wonder World Encyclopedia 
bears little resemblance to its pred- 
ecessor, 7 he Neu Wonder World 
published by George L. Shuman 
& Co. It has been completely re- 
vised. Georce D. Stoddard, Dean 
of the Schiool of Education, New 
York University, is editor in chief, 
and Christine Parker is the execu- 
tive editor They have been as- 
sisted by a noteworthy group of 
editors, contributors, and consult- 
ants. Editorial responsibility has 
been assumed for some of the 
volumes by individuals from this 

The ten volumes of the set have 
been organized by large topics 
“arranged for easy reference and 
cover-to-cove! reading.” Volume 
titles are: 1. Understanding the 
Universe; 2. The Marvels of Na- 
ture; 3. Agriculture and Industry; 
4. Masterpieces of the Arts; 5. 
Treasures of Literature; 6. High- 
livhts of American History; 7. 
Great Events in World History; 8. 
The Nations of the World; 9. Fa- 
mous People of All Time; 10. 
Man and His Culture. 

The topical presentation makes 
it possible to bring a large group 
of material into a related whole 
For example, in volume one, in 
the seventy-six pages devoted to 
geology, it has been possible to 
present as a continuous narrative 
the history of the earth, physical 
features, rocks and minerals, min- 
ing, the science of geology, and 
its history. Divisions and subdi- 
visions are clearly indicated. In- 
dividual facts may be located in 
the index in volume ten, 
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The method of presentation and 
the content of each of the volumes 
are such that they provide a rich 
source of information about man’s 
endeavors and the world he lives 
in. The style of writing is direct 
and lucid. The excellently repro- 
duced illustrations, for the most 
part in black and white, help to 
explain and extend the text. In 
volume four, the illustrations are 
particularly numerous and togeth- 
er with the text help to present 
a fascinating chronological sur- 
vey of the arts 

The New Wonder Werld En- 
cyclopedia has been designed to 
supplement and enrich classroom 
study in the late elementary 
grades, junior high school and 
middle high school years. ‘The ma- 
turity of approach would make it 
as useful to the teacher and the 
parent as to the student in the 
vrades. Because it brings together 
a great deal of information about 
a subjec ee it would also have con- 
siderable appeal to wilted children. 

Two types of indexes are to be 
found—an alphabetical index for 
individual volumes, and a com- 
prehensive alphabetical index with 
pronunciation aids for difficult 
names, in volume ten. 

The subscription price includes 
a personal information service, 
membership in the activity club 
with a 12-month subscription to 
Activity Club Magazine, and an 
opportunity to purchase the an- 
nual yearbook at a discount. 

The New Wonder World Encyclopedia, 


in 10 volumes. New York: Parents’ 
Magazine's Education Press; 1959. 
$ 0 to general public with payments 
on the installment plan; $79.50 to 


schools and libraries, 


January 1960 


Africa Today—and Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 86) 


Sardauna of Sokoto—independence 
leader in northern Nigeria 

Thomas Joseph Mboya—better known 
as Tom Mboya, labor secretary 
and independence leader in Kenya 

Julius Nyerere—independence leader 
in Tanganyika, and former teacher 

Habib Bourguiba—president of Tuni- 
sia, educated as a lawyer 

Mekki Abbas—Sudanese economist, 
and Secretary-General of UNEC- 

CA, in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Moulay Abdallah Ibrahim—Prime 

Minister of Morocco 
General Ibrahim Abboud—Prime 

Minister of the Sudan (or Soudan) 

Let your pupils find the names of 
others. To solve the spelling prob- 
lem posed by these names, suggest 
that each pupil “assume the name” 
of an African leader. Because of per- 
sonal pride in spelling one’s name, it 
will only be a short time before your 
upper-grade Bourguiba or Nkrumah 
will be spelling Ais name, and chal- 
lenging classmates to do the same. 
The “leaders” could also be respon- 
sible for biographical reports. Besides 
the newspapers, magazines, television, 
and encyclopedias as sources of in- 
formation, you may want to get the 
be 0k, Leaders of Neu Nations 
(Doubleday, $3.50), by Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, and the pamphlet Ex- 
ploring the New Africa (World Af- 
fairs Materials, Brooklvn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y.; $1.00), by the 
same author. 

Pupil interest in African leaders 
may be greater if they realize how 
young they are, and that a number of 
them have been teachers, lawyers, or 
journalists. Children sometimes think 
that one must be old to lead. Presi- 
dent Touré, of Guinea, is 37 years 
old, and Ghana’s Nkrumah is 48. 
Mboya and Nyerere are in their early 
thirties. 

INDEPENDENCE TRENDS 

Africans are translating wishful 
thinking into action. They are no 
longer satisfied with working large- 
ly for the benefit of others. They are 
thinking in terms of finding ways to 
improve conditions themselves. 

Nationalism may take several 
forms, but will undoubtedly include 
ideas borrowed from colonial powers 
and other countries they admire. As 


more “dependents” watch the strug- 
gles of self-governing neighbors, some 
may prefer to accept a greater voice 
in their internal affairs, as offered 
by the British and French, while ben- 
efiting from some European financial 
and technical assistance, thus post- 
poning the time when they will as- 
sume self-government. 

Natives of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika look forward to ferming 
the East African Federation, which 
may or may not remain a part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The Central African Federation of 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is a 
British Dominion, and practically 
self-governing. The Union of South 
Africa, an independent state, is as- 
sociated with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Belgium’s willingness to make so- 
cial and political concessions, at the 
right time, will have a great effect 
on what happens in the Congo. Be- 
cause of recent signs of unrest, the 
Belgians have already promised free- 
dom by degrees. Time will tell how 
peaceful and successful the transition 
period,will be. 

In answer to varying degrees of 
criticism regarding the management 
of her African colonies, France offers 
three choices: (1) total independ- 
ence without French financial aid; 
(2) a partnership in which Africans 
and Islams will have a voice in their 
own affairs, and representation in 
the French government; (3) con- 
tinuation of French rule with what- 
ever aid the government can afford. 

In years to come, your pupils may 
see French West Africa, the French 
Cameroons, and French Equatorial 
Africa federated as an independent 
republic, or a part of the French 
Community of Nations. 

Because of their isolated geograph- 
ical locations, one an island, and 
the other on the mainland, Mada- 
gascar and French Somaliland will 
probably choose total independence 
eventually. 

With the passing years, there will 
be fewer “colonial-minded people” 
in Europe, and possibly more who 
will have a greater understanding of 
Africa’s problems. As a result, Afri- 
cans will be given more opportunities 
to show what they can do. 
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1 8. F. GOODRICH CO. Send me free 
Tommy Gets the Keys, a 4-color cartoon 
book on learning driving skills, for Junior 
and Senior High students. See ad Page 80. 


2 B. F. GOODRICH CO. Send me free the 
Wonder Book of Rubber for each member 
of my class. See ad Page 80. 


3 STOP PAYING THOSE HIGH PRICES FOR 
VITAMINS. Please send me the free Hud- 
son Vitamins Catalog which illustrates how 
| may save money buying vitamins. 


4 NEW WORLD BOOK READING AND STUDY 
GUIDE. 16 page full color reading and 
study guide announcing the 1960 edition 
of World Book Encyclopedia—now ex- 
panded to 20 volumes. 


g ALLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me 
further information on THE STULL-HATCH 
GEOGRAPHIES as advertised on Page 58 
of The Instructor. 


@ AiLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me 
further information on HAPPY TIMES WITH 
NUMBERS as advertised on Page 58 of 
The Instructor. 


7 ALLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me 
further information on HAPPY TIMES WITH 
SOUNDS as advertised on Page 58 of The 
Instructor. 


@ THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
Please send free descriptive literature on 
the PROSE AND POETRY SERIES, PRIMER- 
6. (See ad on Page 35.) 


@ GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Free catalog—School Supplies, Educational 


Toys. 


1@ AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 


BEVERAGES. Please send your free book- 
let "Sparkling Party Recipes'’ containing 
recipes and party suggestions. (Sample 


copy free and after you have seen it, if 
you can use more we can provide up to 30 
without charge.) 


1} VIEWLEX, INC. Slide & Filmstrip projec- 
tors literature, describing classroom pro- 
jectors for use in lighted & unlighted 
rooms. 


12 MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please 
send me the free catalog of MIS educa- 
tional motion pictures and filmstrips. 


133 WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today 
for folder describing this fascinating vaca- 
tion hotel. 


14 VACATION AT ALBERT PICK HOTELS. 
Descripive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel (Chicago). 


13 BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


1G ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT—4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘Science is Method" in 
color. 


174 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


18 RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please 
send me a copy of the RCA Electronics 
Aids to Education Catalog showing such 
teaching aids as Phonographs, Tape Re- 


corders, Radios, 16mm Projectors, Lan- 
guage Laboratory equipment, School TV 
receivers. 


19 THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Descriptive catalog of books and manipu- 
lative devices which can be purchased with 
N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds. 


20 BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Catalog 
E-152, “Optical Instruments for Science 
Instruction’'—complete informative data, 
specifications and classroom applications. 


eg | FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


21 GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
descriptive material on Tiegs-Adams Social 
Studies Series, Revised. 


22 CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen. 


2:3 BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and Illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles. 


24 ORR INDUSTRIES. Offers a complete de- 
tailed chart of playing times for various 
types of tape in different reel sizes at all 
standard tape speeds; also TAPE IF OFF 
THE AIR, a brochure explaining the correct 
way of tape recording radio and TV broad- 
casts. 


2 GRAFLEX, INC. Information on School 
Master Filmstrip and Slide Projectors, In- 
structor 150 Filmstrip Projector, 16mm 
Graflex-Ampro Movie Projectors. 


26 PRE-AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. 
United Air Lines have complete listing and 
order form of Pre-aviation Education Mate- 
rials available from their School and Col- 
lege Service. 


27 INFORMATION ON GEOGRAPHY FILMS. 
Coronet offers descriptive material on 70 
films to help teach Geography in Grades 
4-6. 


28 KENTUCKY, THE FAMILY VACATION 
LAND. Please send me your full color 
descriptive booklet about Kentucky. 


29) RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION. Please 
send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list. 


3@ BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
"Living with Light," teaching aids for use 
in junior high general science and health 
classes, includes Teacher's Guide, film 
strips and student's leaflets. 


S31 THREE NEW SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS. De- 
scriptive literature on three new science 
filmstrip sets: Magnets; Airplanes, Jets 
and Rockets; Understanding Electricity. All 
available for purchase under NDEA Title 
itt. Handy Organization). 


2 VENUS REPLACEABLE POINT PEN offers 
extra 49c point free. See ad on Page 3 for 
free catalog and special school discounts. 


i323 SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. Free illus- 
trated 36 page catalogue of scientific kits, 
instruments, toys, books, records—age 
graded, and pre-tested—recommended for 
use by teachers of all grades. 


34 FREE CATALOG. Catalog prepared by the 
National W.C.T.U. listing filmstrips, motion 
pictures, and other AV materials available 
to school teachers. 


S35 TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
IDEAS. Illustrated booklet on classroom 
use of films, including preparation of film 
lessons and how to find effective teaching 
films. Published as a free service by Victor 
Animatograph Corp. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tional Section. List of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


37 FREE FLANNEL BOARD CATALOG. New 
Instructo Flannel Boards, Felt Cut-Outs, 
Magnetic Visual Aids, and Colorprint Class- 
room Posters, all shown in full color cata- 
log. (See Jacronda Mfg. Co. ad on Page 
62.) 


3% MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me, without obligation, information 
on your FUND RAISING PLAN used sucess- 
fully by thousands of Schools and School 
Groups, coast to coast. (See ad on Page 
11.) 


3 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


4@ TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


Instructor Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


41 EBF SHORTSTRIPS “LEARNING ABOUT 
PEOPLE."* Brochure in colors describing Er- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new series en- 
titled "Learning about People’ and how to 
use them with new hand viewer. See ad on 
fourth cover. 


42 EBF SHORTSTRIPS “EXPLORING WITH 
SCIENCE."' Colorful brochure describing 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new series, 
“Exploring with Science’’ and how to use 
them with hand viewer. See ad on fourth 
cover. 


4% PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture-Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 43. Summit Industries. 


44 NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS, INC., High 
Fidelity Products Division. Send me your 
illustrated, detailed specification sheet with 
complete mechanical and electrical descrip- 
tion and data on the Norelco ‘Continental’ 
3-speed portable high fidelity tape record- 
er. 


4% CHALLENGING SCIENCE ACTIVITIES for 
middile-upper elementary and junior high 
classes. Illustrated circular on the four new 
Instructor Science Kits. 


4@ REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send litera- 
ture on How to Choose the Right Recording 
Tape and on all Soundcraft Magnetic Tapes. 


47 Another New VISUAL REVIEW. Please 
send me the 2nd edition of SVE's Tabloid 
for Teachers . . . the newspaper featuring 
new and timely FILMSTRIPS and 2” x 2” 
SLIDES. (See advertisement on Page 73. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc.) 


48 EASTER FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Please send me this big Easter folder itlus- 
trating and describing the widest selection 
of special Easter filmstrips and 2” «x 2” 
slides. (See advertisement on Page 73. So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc.) 


49 GENERAL HEALTH KIT FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER GRADES. Colorful circular with il- 
lustrations and complete description of the 
Instructor Human Body Kit. 


5@ TEACHING AND TRAINING WITH MOTION 
PICTURES. Brochure available for ‘'Teach- 
ing and Training with Motion Pictures."* 
(Bell & Howell) 


Ih FREE CIRCULAR AND SAMPLE MATERIALS 
available from Midwest Publishing Co. Ad- 
vertisement on Page 12. 


2 EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 


me full color Sunland Folder. 


i EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 
me folder, 78 Facts. 


4 TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 


Io EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 
me folder on Mexico's Central Route. 


5@ AUDIO VISUAL CENTER, INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY. Please send information about 
undergraduate and graduate program of 
study in Audio Visual Communication for 
teachers, supervisors and administvators. 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


57 EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 2 and 3. 
Send for this simple pupil evaluation test 
booklet to use in grades 2 and 3. Scholastic 
Testing Service—25¢. 


@ EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 4, 5, and 
6. This sample test for pupils of grades 
4, 5, and 6 is offered by Scholastic Testing 
Service—25¢. 


59 AUDIO BOOKS—16 RPM RECORDS. Pileace 
send your complete catalog of 16 RPM rec- 
ords. Also please send a semeie record, 
Favorites of Literature, containing stories 
and poems from the Audio Book list. | en- 
close 25¢ to cover handling. 


G@ CONN CORPORATION. Song Flute pro- 
gram for pre-band training. Offer includes 
Song Flute, Teacher's Handbook and Class- 
room Book 1. All three for only $1. 


GI NOW, COLORFUL IDEAS AT YOUR 
GERTIPS! Design sheet containing 28 de- 
signs and motifs for personal and classroom 
projects. Printed in four colors with creative 
suggestions and cellophane envelope—25¢. 


TEACHERS’ USE only —— - 
| Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 

| PRINT OR TYPE 

! | 10 19 28 37 46 55 

2 ll 20 2 38 47 56 

i 3 12 21 30 39 48 57 

4 13 2 31 40 49 58% 

' § 14 23 32 41 50 59 *e 

| 6 15 24 33 42 51 60 91.00 

1 7 16 25 34 43 52 61 * \ 
| 8 17 26 35 44 53 1 
1 9 18 27 36 45 54 
Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 1 
| and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 
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We'ne Here to Help You! 


ey. Detailed announcements of The INSTRUCTOR's Free Teacher Travel Serv- 
{ ee ice have appeared in previous issues, including December (page 69). We 
5 ees shall be glad to have you fill in the coupon and send it to us. cS f y+% = 
Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. . M Al = 
Tete: (State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) ‘ Sound Off Dear Miss Owen: 
Each month my fifth grade decorates 
Dear Miss Owen: the closet door with something ap- 
i ' Three cheers for “Sound Off.” After propriate for the season. 
State reading the arguments on P.T.A. at- We were so impressed with the deer 
tendance (Nov. p. 8) our principal on the cover of The Instructor for 
tae | am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and : has now made it optional instead of oat ont oe pery that weet wih 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive Wihhold. New Jersey we te te 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
s Laura Hull who said teachers 
countries, regions, or places that am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer : er or a principal? ' 
+ (train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un-  § Mariam M. Webster, Idaho 
; 2 certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going ' She is a teacher. Many principals 
aes abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you § said that they would abolish the 
P.T.A, rather than make attendance 
lace already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) : compulsory. 
‘s Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation H * 
a 
I enjoyed the article in your 
“I Am a First-Grade Substitute” by 
" : a reprint of this article to keep in my 
' folder for substitute teachers in my 
Mary Kolman, Florida Instead of just a closet door it has 
1 become a focal point of our room. 
| * This activity has stimulated the chil- 
dren to be alert for something ap- 
' « « In Septembers Instructor my Kathle E. Query, New York 
(/f you need more space, use the margin) Club Exchange item (p. 126) was 
published. What a perfectly wonder- * 
sp ful way to begin the year! We have 
received such nice letters from all Holy Day Observance 
me over the United States. My fifth- 
ae Wy graders are so happy about this, and Dear Miss Owen: 
ee - tar care they have been taking in Your article, “Should Schools be 
Pe: ‘ 3 andwriting, English grammar, and closed on Jewish Holy Days?” (Nov., 
ao CHARTS spelling! p. 9) seemed out of place to me. Isn't 
' These letters have helped my class the issue whether children should be 
7 A new visual aid for to realize even more readily the dif- excused from attendance? 
vy teachers who want practical ferent ways of life here in our own Pauline Haverman, North Carolina 
7 help in presenting music United States. I can’t think of a better 
a fundamentals. way to teach brotherhood. . .. To the best of our knowledge, 
; . Thank you again for publishing my children are excused now for re- 
dig item and for Club Exchange. ligious holidays, so that is hardly a 
red and pupil. Much Urlene Galbraith, New Jersey problem. 
time will be saved since the ‘ . . 
explanation is already * “All Jewish, and 
prepared and does not > Ir. Allan’s arguments that if New 
- ear Miss Owen: York City sets a precedent, the nation 
need to be written on the 
I'd like you to know how will follow it. Surely the only place 
blackboard. we used the paper plate turkey where schools should be closed is 
; The twenty charts in this idea published in the Novem- where there are large concentrations 
=, ol set cover the music theory ber issue (p. 62). 1 teach blind of Jewish people. 
ive xa cet * required in the elementary children. They were able to Name Withheld, Wisconsin 
school. Simple and make one because it has a 
ios. ? io concise, the explanations dimensional shape that they Morning On the Farm. 
are illustrated wherever ean feel and create with their 
TOO BUSY possible. hands with no trouble ... = = 
zit to give up a few hours a year The charts proceed in Norma Ramsey, Missouri . — = 
for a health checkup? explanation of the simple * Whe ech Genin the 
: staff to the common === = 
Your best cancer insurance is The Meester 
a thorough checkup every year, sight reading is ; an 4 4 
—— and alertness to Cancer’s 7 simplified by presentation Dear Miss Owen: rere é ssS= 
+ Danger Signals. of symbols, time and key : The rooster song (I think it 
~ signatures, and chromatic is the same one) mentioned Sweet-est mu - sic make. 
Learn how to guard yourself scale. by Neida _ Freeman, South 
against cancer. Write to #548, Set of 20 Charts $1.25 
“Cancer” in care of your 
ne y “Morning on the Farm. 
ay local post office, or call your Order from: Lois Teel, Washington Cua 
nearest office of... 
ear iss Owen: Whe «ree, che ree, che - fee ‘The terds are sing ing io the tree; 
American Cancer Society F. A. OWEN I admired the September al ome 
COMPAN the letters referring to the 
: FREE EASTER CATALOG | , song about “O-Cock-a-Doodle- 
~ SACRED MUSIC+PLAYS+HELPERS Doo, the rooster gets up early 
phe PAGEANTS+-CANTATAS+ BOOKS Dansville, N.Y. too,” and that you did not oo 
find a copy to print. I have ree, It's more oo the farm. 
Write for Free Copy it! I am sending it to you.... Se fee ee 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. Kathryn Workman, Pa. 
257 NINTH ST., WINONA LAKE, IND. 
And here’s the song! Copyright 1914, renewed 1942, The Compeny 
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The Sand Shortage 
(Continued from page 25) 


On December 31, Sam knew he 
did not have enough sand. 

“It’s only fair to warn the children 
what’s going to happen,” said Mrs. 
Sandman. 

“Well, all right,” Sam agreed. 

So Sam talked to all the children 
in the world. 

“You mean,” one boy said, “that 
if the New Year won’t come in, we 
won't be a whole year older next 
year?” 

“That’s right,” said Sam. 

“And we'll have to be in the same 
grade in school again?” asked an- 
other boy. 

“Yes,” sighed Sam. 

“Maybe we can do something 
about it,” said the children. 

“There’s so little time before to- 
night,” said Sam. 

But the children were very clever. 
They emptied their sandboxes first, 
of course. They crawled into closets 
for their summertime sneakers and 
emptied out the sand that always got 
into them. They turned the pockets 
of their playclothes inside out. Also, 
they scratched sand from the sand- 
paper their fathers gave them. Some 
are even said to have collected sand 
from sandwiches! At 6 o'clock they 
brought Sam big lumpy bags of the 
sand. 

By 7 o’clock Sam was almost fin- 
ished counting. “Nine, ten, eleven 
scrillion,” he said. Then he laughed, 
and leaped around the way a happy 
sandman does. Eleven scrillion was 
exactly the number of children in the 
world. Now there was enough sand. 
Each year he would now be thrifty 
and save up the sand. That way, the 
years would pass by smoothly. 

So that night Sam scurried all 
over the world, putting sand in chil- 
dren’s eyes. They all slept peace- 
fully. And so did Sam, when he re- 
turned home from his work. The 
New Year, after all, did come in. 


The Peanut Party 
(Continued from page 26) 


where they were from, and how they 
happened to be on the bus. Then a 
young man in the very back seat 
stood up and shouted, “Now folks, 
this young fellow did us all a good 
turn. Let’s all help pass the time 
faster.” 

The man took a small harmonica 
from his pocket, and began to play 
“Lou, Lou, Skip to My Lou” in a 
catchy fashion, beating time with his 
foot. Soon everyone was humming 
and stamping to the music. When 
that was finished, a couple of young 
girls began to sing “Jingle Bells” and 
soon all of the passengers were sing- 
ing and clapping song after song. 

In between songs, they all ate pea- 
nuts, and told stories and jokes. One 
man told how he had raised peanuts, 
or goobers, on his farm in Arkansas. 
“Raw goobers” he said, “taste a little 
like raw peas—they belong to the pea 
family, you know. When the plants 
are ripe enough, we mow them, and 
the crop is just as good as clover hay. 
Then we turn the pigs into the field 
and they have a fine feed, rooting up 
the goobers from the ground, and 
they get good and fat. Of course,” 


he finished, tossing a handful of pea- 
nuts into his mouth and beginning to 
crunch them, “we-all would rather 
fat up on these roasted peanuts you 
brought us, Sammy boy.” 

Another song was starting when 
the bus driver gave a great shout 
which startled everyone. People 
quieted, and peered out the windows. 
Along the road lumbered a huge 
snow plow, followed by the county 


sheriff's car, both with flashing red 
blinker lights. Within a few minutes 
their bus was out on the highway 
again, trundling slowly but safely be- 
hind. It was not too long a time be- 
fore Sammy and his mother were 
getting off at their own driveway, 
into the swirling snow. 

“Good-by, good-by,” all the pas- 
sengers called. “Thank you for the 
wonderful peanut party. We'll never 


forget it!” The smiling faces were 
blotted out as the bus moved away. 

Sammy and his mother turned 
toward their lighted porch. Sammy 
saw his father coming out, and knew 
that he must have beem watching and 
waiting for them. 

Sammy began to run. “Daddy,” he 
began eagerly, “you just never know 
what might happen when you go to 
the city on a stormy day!” 


| 


NE of the first things you learn when you arrive 
in the United Kingdom is that railroads are 
different there. 

It’s not just that they are called “railways”’.. . 
or that the cars are called “carriages”. . . or that you 
travel in “compartments.” 

The big thing is, British Railways take you every- 
where . . . and for very little money. 
Trains are punctual. Schedules are 
frequent. Fares are lower than 
you're used to. 

If you’re traveling on a budget, 
travel on the trains! 

Your meals, especially are a big 


Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. 10, 1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


FIRST CLASS 


Saving up to see Britain? Pian to do it by rail! 


surprise. A full-course dinner, with choices, will cost 
you only about $1.50. (Wines, beers, spirits are avail- 
able, too.) Well-cooked, well-served, well worth a 
higher price. 

And if you buy a book or two of British Railways 
Thrift Coupons before you leave America (they’re 
not sold overseas) you get an even bigger bargain. Up 

to 1000 miles of First Class travel 
for only $34.50; Second Class, 
$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 
also for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. 


All you want to see in Britian, 
you can reach by British Railways. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS.~. 
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SEPTEMBER 1959-JANUARY 1960 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—See also Teachers Help 
One Another 
Children Observe Their Teachers and Principal (art), 
Nov. ‘59, p. 41 
Selling Your School Program to Parents (pictures), 
Nov. '59, pp. 26-27 


ANIMALS 

Animal Babies (quiz), Sept. '59, p. 87 

Cock, The’—Charles Walch (cover), Sept. "59 

Cricket Song (verse), Sept. 59, p 71 

Idle Tales Are Like Feathers in the Wind (dramatiza- 
tion), Sept. "59, p. 78 

Shadow on the Range (story), Sept. '59, p. 42 

Solomon Squirrel's Winter Blanket (story), Nov. °59, 
p. 46 

To My Kitten (verse), Sept. "59, p. 71 

Why Does Chase Cats (story), Sept. "59, p. 61 

Woodchuck, the Frog, and the Flying Squirrel, The 
(story), Oct. p. 62 


ARITHMETIC—See also Teachers Help One Another and 
Tool-Subject Devices 
Adventures in Arithmetic (article), Sept. "59, p. 62 
Counting Walnuts (quiz), Sept. "59, p. 102 


ART—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teachers 
Help One Another 
Articles 
Art Education Associations and You, Jan. ‘60, pp. 
42-43 
Children Observe Their Teachers and Principal, 
Nov. "59, p. 41 
First Time for Wet Clay (kindergarten), Nov. °59, 
p 0 
Let's Plant an Interest in Art, Sept. 59, p. 93 
Picture of the Week, Nov. '59, p. 43 
Slow Learners Can Be a Challenge, Oct. '59, p. 53 
I'ry African Art, Jan. 60, p. 18 
To Music: “Peter and the Wolf” (illustration) , Sept. 
‘59, p. 89 
What Stories Have “It” for Child Art? (Book 
Week), Nov. '59, p. 42 
Art Masterpieces 
“Burton Bearchild” 
sion, p. 20), Nov. "59 
“Chief's Stool”-—Southwest Belgian Congo (cover; 
discussion, p. 12), Jan. '60 
“Cock, The’—GCharles Walch (cover; discussion, p. 
12), Sept. '59 
“Village of St. Bernard’’—Suzanne Valadon (discus- 
sion, p. 12; picture, p. 13), Oct. °59 
Christmas 
Decorations 
Cellophane Windows, Dec. ‘59, p. 38 
Christmas Party Centerpieces, Dec. '59, p. 34 
Christmas Painting, Dec. '59, p. 27 
Cooky Cutters and Glitter, Dec. '59, p. 33 
Crayon-Etched Windows, Dec. '59, p. 30 
Creche with the Santos of Mexico, Dec. "59, p. 31 
Foil Bottle-Cap Chains, Dec. 59, p. 33 
Follow the Gleam in Mosaic, Dec. '59, p. 38 
Holiday Decorations Start with Soapsuds, Dec. '59, 
pp. 36-37 
Ice-Cream-Cone Favors, "59, p. 33 
Paper-Fan Garlands, Dec. '59, p. 33 
Sawdust-Maché Ornaments, Dec. '59, p. 32 
Snowflake Trees, Dec, °59, p. 33 
Stuffed Paper Decorations, Dec. ‘59, p. 33 
Wallpaper Stockings and Trees, Dec. ‘59, p. 35 
Gilts 
Baskets and Mats (craft), Dec. '59, p. 28 
Drip Candles, Dec, '59, p. 29 
Feashell Trinket Box, De« 59, p. 29 
Felt Accessories, Dec. 59, p. 28 
Gift to Make, A (kindergarten), Dec, "59, p. 18 
Mosaic Plaster Plaques, Dec. °59, p. 28 
Paper Jewelry, Dec. '59, p. 29 
Peggy Pull Toy, Dec. '59, p. 29 
Construction 
Do You Need More Bookshelves? (Book Week), 
Nov 59, p 45 
First Tune for Wet Clay (kindergarten), Nov. °59, 
p. 30 
Personages from Paintings (mAché), Nov. °59, p. 44 
Snow Sculpture and Painting, Jan. ‘60, p. 37 
Masks 
South African Masks, Oct. '59, p. 52 
Yarn Faces, Oct. °59, p. 50 
Murals 
Dreamy Mural, A (kindergarten), Dec. °59, p. 18 
Thanksgiving Mural, Nov. 59, pp. 42-43 
Novelty Art Projects 
Three-D Mlustrations, Jan. '60, p. 40 
Build-Up Art, Jan. ‘60, p. 40 
Replenish Your Scrap Box, Jan. '60, p. 39 


Winold Reiss (cover; discus- 


Yarn So-Whats, Jan. '60, p. 38 

Printing with Tin-Can Rollers, Oct. ’59, p. 51 
Painting 

Christmas Painting, Dec. 59, p. 27 

Careful Painter (verse), Sept. '59, p. 71 

Impressionistic Crayon Painting, Oct. '59, p. 49 
Posters 

Beginning Posters, Sept. '59, p. 92 
Techniques 

Ball-Point Painting, Sept. 59, p. 91 

Celluloid Etching, Sept. °59, p. 91 

Creative Wire, Sept. '59, p. 90 

Metal Tooling, Sept. 59, p. 91 

Sandpaper Prints, Sept. 59, p. 91 

Sponge Painting, Sept. °59, p. 90 

Using Clay and Plaster, Sept. '59, p. 90 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Articles 
Alaska-Hawaii AV Aids, Sept. '59, p. 51 


Early Primary Children Can Grow in Language Arts 


through Photographs, Sept. '59, p. 38 


How Effective Is Teaching with Television? Jan. ’60, 


p. 4 
Look at Equipment and Materials, A, Jan. ’60, p. 75 


100 Audio-Visual Ideas Teachers Like, Jan. ’60, pp. 


59-74 


So You're Going to Teach on Television, Oct. °59, 


p. 33 
Bulletin Boards 


September's Bulletin Board Invites Action, Sept. 


p. 128 


October's Bulletin Board Shows How, Oct. ’59, p. 


108 


November's Bulletin Board Tells When, Nov. °59, 


p. 104 


December's Bulletin Board Picks Up Paper, Dec. °59, 


p. 76 


January's Bulletin Board Pleases Parents, Jan. °60, 


51 
Films (reviews), Sept. "59, p. 23; Nov. °59, p. 17; Jan. 
p. 77 
Filmstrips (reviews), Sept. '59, p. 13; Oct. °59, p. 26; 
Jan. 60, p. 76 
Maps 
Alaska, Sept. '59, p. 48 
Hawaii, Sept. '59, p. 46 
Pictures 
Alaska and Hawaii, Sept. '59, p. 49 
Barber Shop, The, Sept. °59, p. 107 
Gas Station, The, Oct. '59, p. 88 
Hospital, The, Jan. '60, p. 81 
Library, The, Nov. °59, p. 13 
Post Office, The, Dec. °59, p. 55 
Selling Your School Program to Parents, Nov. °59, 
pp. 26-27 
Signs of African Progress, Jan. 60, p. 15 
Posters 
Arch of Good Classroom Control, Oct. '59, p. 87 
Atom Primer, An, Sept. 59, pp. 72-73 
Bald Eagle, The, Jan. 60, p. 84 
Date s, Dec. *59, p 72 
Donkey, The, Nov. °59, p. 99 
Milk from Farm to Family, Sept. ‘59, pp. 68-69 
Oyster, The, Oct. °59, p. 61 
Petroleum Chart, Oct. °59, p. 55 
Sugar Beet, The, Sept. °59, p. 108 
12 Keys to Good Discipline in the Home, Nov. ’59, 
p. 100 
UNICEF Trick or Treat, Oct. °59, p. 104 
Records (reviews)—See this department in each issue 
except December 
Books for Children (reviews)—See this department in 
each issue except December 
Books for Teachers (reviews) 


each issue except December 


See this department in 


CHANUKAH 
Merry Christmas and Happy Chanukah (dramatiza- 
tion), Dec. °59, p. 60 
Sound Off on Christmas and Chanukah (discussion), 
Dec. p. 8 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 

Alaskan Rescue (story), Jan. '60, p. 27 

Battle Cry of Dolores (dramatization), Sept. 59, p. 77 

Big Bad Wolf's Christmas (dramatization), Dec. 59, p. 
61 

Friendly Things (verse), Sept. °59, p. 71 

Gift of the Heart (story), Dec. °59, p. 24 

Idle Tales Are Like Feathers in the Wind (dramatiza- 
tion), Sept. '59, p. 78 

Magic Red Sneakers, The (story), Oct. 59, p. 38 

Mrs. Angie and the Christmas Rose (story), Dec. *59, 
21 


Myrtle the Turtle’s Christmas (story), Dec. 59, p. 19 
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No One at All (verse), Sept. 59, p. 71 

Peanut Party, The (story), Jan. ’60, p. 26 

Queen’s Christmas Cake, The (story), Dec. 59, p. 20 
Rose and the Nightingale, The (story), Jan. ’60, p. 36 
Sammy Brings a Gift (story), Dec. '59, p. 23 

School Pencil Sharpener (verse), Sept. '59, p. 71 
Small Bear's Gift (story), Oct. °59, p. 41 

Smile, The (verse), Jan. ’60, p. 29 

Teamwork and Jefferson Ames (story), Jan. ’60, p. 24 
Top-Secret Message (story), Sept. 59, p. 43 

Two Frogs, The (story), Nov. '59, p. 97 

Yukiko’s Garden (story), Oct. °59, p. 106 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—See also Creative Construc- 
tion Ideas and Teachers Help One Another 
an 2 hool Can Have a Library (article), Nov. °59, p. 
/ 


Book Jackets (art), Nov. 59, p. 63 

Book Fairs Are Fun and Practical (article), Nov. °59, 
pp. 90-91 

Bookmark Personalities (art), Nov. °59, p. 62 

Books Are Space Ships (art), Nov. ’59, p. 63 

Do You Need More Bookshelves? (art), Nov. ’59, p. 45 

Help for the Asking (article), Nov. ’59, p. 83 

I Am a Library Club Sponsor (article), Nov. 59, p. 79 

I’m Convinced (article), Nov. °59, p. 72 

I'm Proud to Belong to the Library Club (article), 
Nov. ’59, p. 81 

I — Without and With . . . (article), Nov. °59, p. 

Library, The (picture), Nov. ’59, p .13 

Library Is a Must, A (article), Nov. ’59, p. 75 

New Fall Books for Children (reviews), Nov. °59, pp. 
88-89 

Our Books (verse), Nov. °59, p. 29 

Story of a Library Program Developed in Baldwin- 
Whitehall School District (article), Nov. 59, p. 71 

Summer Reading Fun (article), Nov. ’59, p. 85 

Week with Books, A (dramatization), Nov. °59, p. 35 

What Stories Have “It” for Child Art? (art), Nov. 
"59, p. 42 


CHORAL READING 
Chairs Needed! Nov. '59, p. 29 
Columbus Story, The, Oct. °59, p. 37 


CHRISTMAS DRAMATIZATIONS 
Complete Plays 
Big Bad Wolf's Christmas, Dec. p. 61 
Maybe Merry Christmas, Dec. °59, p. 60 
Merry Christmas and Happy Chanukah, Dec. °59, 
p. 60 
Moon of Wintertime, The, Dec. °59, p. 63 
Snowman’s Touch, The, Dec. "59, p. 62 
Under the Christmas Tree, Dec. °59, p. 59 
Creative Suggestions 
Baby Jesus Play, The, Dec. '59, p. 57 
Blitzen’s Substitute, Dec. '59, p. 57 
Christmas Angels, Dec. °59, p. 18 
Christmas in the Forest, Dec. °59, p. 56 
Christmas Is Dec. °59, p. 57 
Christmas Kindness, Dec. 59, p. 58 
Hope for the Morrow, Dec. °59, p. 56 
Santa’s Lunch, Dec. *59, p. 58 
Santa, Wake Up! Dec. ’59, p. 58 
We'll Take It to Mars, Dec. *59, p. 57 
What Can Children Do? Dec. '59, p. 58 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Bell Song for Christmas, A, Dec. ’59, p. 66 
Christmas Shopping, Dec. °59, p. 18 
Christmas Star, The, Dec. °59, p. 47 
Christmas Vacation, Dec. *59, p. 48 
Making Gifts, Dec. 59, p. 48 

O Christmas Tree, Dec. °59, p. 46 

Sleep, Little Baby Jesus, Dec. °59, p. 49 
Smell of Christmas, The, Dec. '59, p. 64 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Different Christmas, A, Dec. °59, p. 22 

Gift of the Heart, Dec. °59, p. 24 

Happiest Christmas Tree, The, Dec. °59, p. 71 
Ipalook’s Reindeer, Dec. °59, p. 39 

Jumper’s Journey, Dec. °59, p. 19 

Mrs. Angie and the Christmas Rose, Dec. ’59, p. 21 
Myrtle the Turtle’s Christmas, Dec. 59, p. 19 

No Room for a Tree, Dec. 59, p. 20 

Queen's Christmas Cake, The, Dec. °59, p. 20 
Sammy Brings a Gift, Dec. °59, p. 23 


CHRISTMAS VERSE 


Back Stage, Dec. 59, p. 73 

Christmas Colors, Dec. 59, p. 46 
Lonely Christmas Tree, Dec. °59, p. 46 
Mermaids’ Christmas, Dec. *59, p. 48 
Puppy Love, Dec. ’59, p. 47 
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Reflections of the Little Donkey, Dec. ’59, p. 49 
Song for Christmas, Dec. ’59, p. 46 
Winter, Dec. 59, p. 49 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Brave Men (verse), Oct. 59, p. 45 
Columbus Story, The (choral reading), Oct. 59, p. 37 


From a Fish Hatchery to Columbus (article), Oct. ’59, 


p. 36 


CREATIVE CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


Adaptable Figures for Soap Carving, Jan. ’60, p. 45 
Balloon Surprises, Oct. °59, p. 73 

Balsa Critters, Oct. ’59, p. 74 

Book Jackets, Nov. ’59, p. 63 

Bookmark Personalities, Nov. '59, p. 62 

Books Are Space Ships, Nov. °59, p. 63 
Bottle-Cap Necklace, Jan. ’60, p. 45 

Cardboard Candles, Dec. °59, p. 53 

Christmas ABC Books for Hospitals, Dec. °59, p. 54 
Classroom Planter, A, Sept. 59, p. 85 

Classroom TV, Sept. 59, p. 86 

Cornstarch Modeling Clay, Sept. '59, p. 86 
Crayon-Etched Mittens, Dec. °59, p. 53 

Design with Solder Wire, Jan. 60, p. 46 

Dragon Box, Nov. '59, p. 63 

Easel Desk Stand, Jan. 60, p. 46 

Empty Cartons Become Pamphlet Files, Sept. '59, p. 86 
Fly Swatter with a New Look, Oct. '59, p. 74 
Friends from Teasel Burrs, Oct. ’59, p. 73 

Glitter Designs from Used Filters, Dec. °59, p. 54 
Halloween Witchery, Oct. 59, p. 74 

How to Make a Pict re on Cloth, Nov. ’59, p. 63 
Human Christmas T ee, Dec. '59, p. 53 

Indian Baskets, Jan. ’60, p. 46 

Insect Cage, Jan. 60, p. 45 

Make a Mexican Bolero, Sept. 59, p. 85 
Noise-Maker Personalities, Oct. °59, p. 74 

Paper Plate Moppets, Sept. °59, p. 85 
Paper-Punch Greetings, Dec. °59, p. 54 

Paper Strip Jack-o’-Lantern, Oct. °59, p. 73 
Papier-MAché Pumpkins, Oct. °59, p. 73 
Papier-MAaché Wreath, Dec. °59, p. 54 

Perky Paper-Plate Turkeys, Nov. °59, p. 62 
Picture Frames from Egg Cartons, Sept. °59, p. 86 
Popcorn Christmas Tree, Dec. °59, p. 53 
Rubber-Tile Mosaics, Jan. ’60, p. 46 

School and Community Map, Sept. °59, p. 85 
Snow People, Jan. °60, p. 45 

Thank God, Nov. °59, p. 62 

Versatile 3-Way Blocks, Nov. 59, p. 62 


DANCES AND RHYTHMS 


African Exercises, Rhythms, and Dances (article), Jan. 
p. 17 

Could You Teach Carl to Skip? (article), Oct. °59, p. 
98 

In the Fall (song), Nov. ’59, p. 16 

Safety First (song), Sept. 59, p. 76 

This Old Man (song), Oct. 59, p. 44 


DISCIPLINE—See Professional Material 
DRAMATICS—See also Christmas Dramatizations 


Articles on Dramatic Creativity 
Creating a Play, Sept. °59, p. 66 
Don’t Procrastinate—Create! Jan. ’60, p. 52 
Monkeys—Fictional and Human, Oct. °59, p. 65 
Curriculum-A iated Creative Activities 
Buffalo Hunt, Nov. °59, p. 101 
Drill by the Marching Corps, Nov. '59, p. 34 
Perfect Letter, The, Jan. "60, p. 53 
Surprise Symphony, Jan. '60, p. 32 
Who Makes the Flag? Nov. °59, p. 34 
Plays and Formal Productions 
Day New Amsterdam Became New York, The, Oct. 
*59, p. 67 
Idle Tales Are Like Feathers in the Wind, Sept. °59, 


p. 78 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, Sept. '59, p. 79 

Té and From Outer Space, Nov. '59, p. 36 
Presentations for Special Days 

Battle Cry of Dolores, Sept. °59, p. 77 

Formal Festival, The, Nov. 59, p. 33 

Jack and Jill Give Thanks, Nov. °59, p. 33 

Moon Madness, Oct. 59, p. 66 

New Year's Wish, Jan. ’60, p. 54 

Weck with Books, A, Nov. ’59, p. 35 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Gifted Children 
Enriching the School Experiences of Bright Children 
(article), Sept. "59, p. 35 
Enrichment Activities for Gifted Children (list), Jan. 
p. 21 
Musical Experience for Bright Children, A (article), 
Dec. p. 17 
Special Interest Class for Bright Upper-Graders, A 
(article ), Nov. °59, p. 28 
Handicapped Children 
Aiding the Partially Sighted (article), Oct. °59, p. 46 
Slow Learners 
Giving Johnny Help in Reading (article), Nov. °59, 
p. 28 
My Severely Retarded Children Need Me (article), 
Dec. p. 17 
Slow Children Learn Much from a Simple Creative 
Art Activity (article), Sept. °59, p. 35 
Slow Learners Can Be a Challenge (article), Oct. 
p. 53 


FRENCH LESSONS—See Parlez-Vous Francais? 4 Habla 
Usted Espanol? 


GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—See this de- 


partment in each issue except December 


HALLOWEEN—See also Creative Construction Ideas and 
Teachers Help One Another 
for a Ghost, The (story), Oct. 59, p. 


Biggest Scare, The (story), Oct. °59, p. 38 

Ghost of a Chance (story), Oct. '59, p. 40 

Halloween Visitors (verse), Oct. 59, p. 70 

Halloween Witchery (art), Oct. ’59, p. 74 

I Wonder Why (verse), Oct. 59, p. 45 

Jack-o’-Lantern (verse), Oct. p. 45 

Mary Ann’s Mistake (story), Oct. '59, p. 38 

Moon Madness (dramatization), Oct. ’59, p. 66 

Noise-Maker Personalities (art), Oct. ’59, p. 74 

Paper Strip Jack-o’-Lantern (art), Oct. ’59, p. 73 

Papier-Maché Pumpkins (art), Oct. °59, p. 73 

UNICEF Trick or Treat (poster), Oct. '59, p. 104 

We Used Halloween as a Teacher (unit), Oct. °59, p. 
43 


Witch’s Cat, A (song), Oct. ’59, p. 48 
Witch’s Puzzle (quiz), Oct. 59, p. 76 
Word Square (puzzle), Oct. 59, p. 76 


HANDWRITING—See Tool-Subject Devices 


HEALTH—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Aiding the Partially Sighted (article), Oct. '59, p. 46 
Are Better Breakfasts Your Responsibility? (article), 

Sept. pp. 122-123 

Hospital, The (picture), Jan. ’60, p. 81 
Milk to the Moon (article), Sept. 59, pp. 67-70 
Nurse, The (verse), Jan. 60, p. 29 
Special Interview on Vision (interview), Oct. ’59, p. 47 


HOME LIFE 
Grand Champion, The (story), Sept. ’59, p. 41 
New Year's Wish (dramatization), Jan. ’60, p. 54 
No Room for a Tree (story), Dec. '59, p. 20 
Thanksgiving at the Van Veezies’ (story), Nov. °59, p. 


47 
Wheelbarrow Ride (verse), Oct. '59, p. 45 


INDIANS—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Buffalo Hunt (dramatization), Nov. '59, p. 101 
“Burton Bearchild’”—Winold Reiss (cover), Nov. ’59 
Indian, Indian (verse), Oct. °59, p. 45 
Moon of Wintertime, The (dramatization), Dec. °59, p. 
63 
Small Bear’s Gift (story), Oct. °59, p. 41 


KINDERGARTEN 

Another Mike (story), Sept. °59, p. 40 

Autumn Leaves (verse), Oct. ’59, p. 45 

Biggest Scare, The (story), Oct. °59, p. 38 

Boy Who Knew about Horses, The (story), Jan. ’60, 
p. 25 

Christmas Angels (article), Dec. °59, p. 18 

Christmas Shopping (song), Dec. ’59, p. 18 

Dreamy Mural, A (art), Dec. °59, p. 18 

Ellen Invites a Parade (story), Sept. °59, p. 40 

First Time for Wet Clay (article), Nov. °59, p. 30 

From a Fish Hatchery to Columbus (article), Oct. ’59, 
p. 36 

Gift to Make, A (bird feeder), Dec. 59, p. 18 

Jumper’s Journey (story), Dec. °59, p. 19 

Myrtle the Turtle’s Christmas (story), Dec. °59, p. 19 

Newsletter (items), Sept. 59, p. 39; Nov. °59, p. 30 

New Toll Road, The (unit), Sept. ’59, p. 39 

Snow and Ice (article), Jan. ’60, p. 32 

Surprise Symphony (dramatization), Jan. ’60, p. 32 

Unfolding of Tommy, The (article), Sept. ’59, p. 30 


LANGUAGE ARTS—See also Teachers Help One Another 
and Tool-Subject Devices 
Attention! Language Teachers (article), Oct. 59, p. 94 
Children’s Fiction and Nonfiction (article), Sept. °59, 
pp. 24-25 
Directions (verse), Jan. ’60, p. 29 
Don’t Procrastinate—Create! (article), Jan. °60, p. 
52 


Early Primary Children Can Grow in Language Arts 
through Photographs (article), Sept. °59, p. 38 

Operation Spelldown (article), Oct. "59, p. 23 

Perfect Letter, The (dramatization), Jan. °60, p. 53 

Poetry, Come Alive! (article), Oct. "59, p. 92 

What Can Your Primary Group Do with Hector? (ar- 
ticle), Nov. °59, p. 98 

Zoons (verse), Jan. 60, p. 29 


LITERATURE—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Monkeys—-Fictional and Human (dramatization), Oct. 


59, p. 65 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (dramatization), Sept. ’59, 
p. 79 


What Can Your Primary Group Do with Hector? (ar- 
ticle), Nov. °59, p. 98 


MUSIC—See also Christmas Songs and Songs 

Musical Experience for Bright Children, A (article), 
Dec. °59, p. 17 

Music for Pleasure in March Tempo (article), Nov. 
59, p. 96 

Surprise Symphony (dramatization), Jan. ’60, p. 32 

To Music: “Peter and the Wolf” (article), Sept. ’59, 
p. 89 


NEW YEAR 


Donnie’s New Year's Party (story), Jan. ’60, p. 24 
New Year's Wish (dramatization), Jan. '69, p. 54 
Sand Shortage, The (story), Jan. '60, p. 25 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? {HABLA USTED ESPANOL? 


Classroom Phrases, Oct. ‘59, p. 15 
Foods, Nov. '59, p. 95 

Greetings, Sept. 59, p. 27 

Toys, Dec. 59, p. 75 

Winter in the U.S., Jan. ’60, p. 7 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL 


“A” for Teacher, An (article), Oct. "59, p. 89 

Africa and the Future—Barbara Ward (editorial), Jan. 
60, p. 13 

“— Good Classroom Control (poster), Oct. ’59, p. 


Back Stage (verse), Dec. '59, p. 73 
Best Advice I Ever Had, The (article), Sept. °59, p 
104 
December Activities for Your Classroom (calendar 
items), Dec. pp. 13-16 
Don’t Say a Mouthful! (article), Sept. 59, p. 125 
Dr. Spock Can Tell Teachers Something Too (editori- 
al), Sept. '59, p. 3 
How Effective Is Teaching with Television? (article), 
Jan. *60, p. 4 
I Am a First-Grade Substitute (article), Nov. ’59, pp 
18-19 
Keeping Up with Current Events to Enrich Our Teach- 
ing (article), Oct. 59, p. 6 
Let’s Look Grouping Straight in the Eye (article), Sept 
p. 6 
Letter from a Department-Store Santa Claus, A (edi- 
torial), Dec. '59, p. 3 
Meeting Children’s Needs 
Child Who Tattles, The, Nov. °59, p. 10 
Child Who Won't Try, The, Oct. °59, p. 10 
Classroom Climate, Dec. ’59, p. 10 
Grouping for Learning, Jan. '60, p. 8 
Off to a Good Start, Sept. '59, p. 10 
New Look in Teachers, The (article), Sept. °59, p. 16 
Parents, Teachers, Attitudes (article), Oct. °59, p. 80 
Principals’ Forum 
Academic Enrichment with After-School Courses, 
Oct. 59, p. 31 
Continuous Teacher Workshop, A, Jan. '60, p. 19 
Evening Discussion Meetings, Nov. '59, p. 21 
Experimental Enrichment Program, An, Nov. '59, p. 
21 
Giving Direction to Your School Program, Dec. °59, 
p. ll 
Helping the Substitute Teacher, Jan. ’60, p. 19 
New Teachers in My School, The, Sept. ’59, p. 33 
Orienting Teachers Is a Year-Round Responsibility, 
Dec. °59, p. 11 
Placing Children in Special Classes, Nov. ’59, p. 21 
School Assemblies, Sept. 59, p. 33 
Teacher Self-Appraisal Blanks, Oct. '59, p. 31 
12 Ways to Help the Beginning Teacher, Sept. °59, 
p. 33 
Ways that Parents May Help with Homework, Dec. 
59, p. 11 
Working with Difficult Parents, Oct. °59, p. 31 
Year-Round Christmas Present, A, Jan. '60, p. 19 
Regular Teachers Can Help the Substitute (article), 
Dec. p. 12 
Should Schools Be Closed on Jewish Holy Days? (arti- 
cle), Nov. '59, p. 9 
Sound Off 
On Compulsory Teaching for State Graduates, Oct. 
59, p. 8 
On Dignified Dress, Sept. 59, p. 8 
On Recognizing Christmas and Chanukah in the 
Public Schools, Dec. °59, p. 8 
On Teachers Being Required to Attend PTA Meet- 
ings, Nov. ‘59, p. 8 
On Physical Punishment in the Classroom, Jan, ’60, 
p. 6 
So You're Going to Teach on Television (article), Oct. 
p. 33 
Teaching a Double Grade? It’s a Real Challenge (arti- 
cle), Sept. °59, p. 19 
Teaching—Plus! (verse), Nov. 59, p. 82 
Textbooks (reviews), Sept. °59, p. 26 
Tips for the Substitute Teacher (article), Oct. ’59, p. 
11 


12 Keys to Good Discipline in the Home (poster), Nov. 
*59, p. 100 

Use Those Clippings (article), Nov. °59, p. 66 

Utilizing Odd Moments (article), Sept. '59, p. 65 

What the UN Really Is—Pauline Frederick (editorial), 
Oct. °59, p. 3 

What Will Be Your Relations with Parents This Year? 
(article), Nov. '59, p. 6 

You Can Release Creativity in Children (article), Dec. 
p. 6 

Youth—-Problem or Hope ?—Ralph W. Sockman (edi- 
torial), Nov. °59, p. 3 


PUZZLES 


Christmas Crossword Puzzle, A, Dec. '59, p. 42 
Find the Months, Jan. "60, p. 55 

Riddle Box, The, Jan. 60, p. 44; Oct. '59, p. 72 
Word Square, Oct. °59, p. 76 


Animal Babies, Sept. '59, p. 87 
Ball Quiz, Oct. "59, p. 112 
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Car Ouiz, Nov. °59, p 59 
ting Walnuts, Sept. 59, p. 102 


( tting the Blues, Jan 60, p 45 
il len Countries. Nov 59. p 5? 
hoo! D s Ouiz, Sept 59, p 135 


Witch's Puzzle, Oct. "59, p. 76 


READING—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 


Subject Devices 
ving Johnny Help in Reading (article), Nov. °59, 
p. 26) 

ilelp for First-Graders on the Abstract Words (article), 
Sept. p. 74 

Instruction Is Basic to Individualized Reading (article), 
Nov, '59, pp. 14-15 


SAFETY 


Maybe Merry Christmas (dramatization), Dec. °59, p. 


Safety First (song), Sept. '59, p. 76 


SCIENCE—See also Creative Construction ideas and 


Teachers Help One Anoti.er 

Atom Primer, An (poster), Sept. pp. 72-75 

Bald Eagle, The (poster), Jan. '60, p. 84 

Clouds and Their Cargoes (article), Dec. "59, pp. 40 
4) 


Common Chemicals (article . Jan 60, pp. 22-23 

Dates (poster), De« 9, p. 72 

Donkey, The (poster), Nov. '59, p. 99 

Fall and My Five Senses (verse), Sept. '59, p. 71 

Insect Cage art), Jan 6U, p 5 

Little Climates (articl , Oct 59, pp 4 35 

Locks-—and How They Work (unit), Jan. '60, p. 31 

Cbyster, The (poster), Oct. °59, p. 61 

Petroleum Chart (poster), Oct. "59, p. 55 

Petroleum Project (unit), Oct. "59, p. 54 

Rocks and Minerals (article), Sept. '59, p. 100 

Snow and Ice irticle), Jan. '60, p. 32 

Sound (article), Nov. ‘59, pp. 24-25 

Sugar Beet, The (poster), Sept. 59, p. 108 

To and From Outer Space (dramatization), Nov. °59, 
p. 36 

Tom Finlay Observes Experiments in Atomic Energy 
experiments), Nov. 59, pp. 55-58 

Unit on Weather, A (unit), Oct, "59, pp. 20-21 

Wedees and Their Uses (unit), Dec. 59, p. 26 

What Makes an Airplane Fly? (article), Sept. °59, pp. 
6~%7 

When Parakeets “Came to School” (unit), Oct. °59, 
pp. 68.69 


SOCIAL STUDIES—See also Creative Construction Ideas, 


Teachers Help One Another, and United Nations 
Across the Atlantic by Ocean Liner (unit), Oct. °59, 


pp. 57-60 

Africa and the Future—Barbara Ward (editorial), Jan. 
p 

Africa Today ind Tomorrow (article), Jan. ’60, p. 14 

African Exercises, Rhythms, and Dances (article), Jan 
ty p. 

Alaska (map Sept 59 p 18 


Alaska and Hawa pictures), Sept. 59, p. 49 

Alaska Hawaii AV Aids (article), Sept. '59, p 51 

Bad Boy of Pl nouth, The story), Nov 59, p. 18 

Barber Shop, The (picture), Sept. 59, p. 107 

Battle Cry of Dolor dramatization), Sept. 59, p. 77 

Brid mit), (det 9 42 

BuflalotHunt (dramatization), Nov. °59, p. 101 

“Chief's Stool Southwest Belgian Congo (cover), 
Jan. "60 

Colonel Drake's Oil Well (story), Oct. 59, p. 56 

Communication (unit), Sept. 59, p. 54 

Day New Amsterdam Became New York, The (drama- 
tization), 9, p. 67 

Different Christmas, A (story), Dec. °59, p. 22 

From a Fish Hatchery to Columbus (article), Oct. °59, 
p 

Gas Station, lhe poster), Oct, °59, p 88 

Hawaii (map), Sept. 59, p. 46 

Hawaii, the 50th State (song), Sept. 59, p. 47 

Historic Celebration (unit), Sept. 59, p. 53 

Home of Yesterday (verse), Nov 59, p 29 

Hospital, The (picture), Jan. 60, p. 81 

I Am Corn (verse), No 59, p. 29 

Ipalook’s Reindeer (story), Dec. 59, p. 39 

Junior High (unit), Jan. "60, p. 34 

Keys to the Future—Vocations (unit), Oct. °59, pp. 

Library, The (picture), Nov. °59, p. 13 

Lincola at Gettysburg, November 1863 (verse), Nov. 
59, p. 29 

Little Shway Shway (story), Nov. '59, p. 48 

M ike a Me xican Bolero (art pt p 85 

Making a Calendar (verse), Sept. "59, p. 71 

Makine Mothers Important unit), Nov ‘a p. 38 

Maps and Globes (unit), Dec. 59, p. 25 

Milk from Farm to Family (chart), Sept. °59, pp. 68 
69 

Moon of Wintertime, The (dramatization), Dec. °59, p. 
63 

New Year's Wish (dramatization), Jan. 60, p. 54 

Our Thanksgiving Dinner (article), Nov. "59, p. 31 

Pennies in My Pocket (verse), Sept. 59, p. 71 

Pioneers (verse), Nov. °59, p. 29 

Post Office, The (picture), Dec. °59, p. 55 

Re wource Paue to | Sf When Studyir 4 Alaska and 
Hawaii,\A (article), Sept. 59, p. 50 

Saluting Our New States... Alaska and Hawaii (ar- 
ticle), Sept. p. 45 
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School and Community Map (art), Sept. °59, p. 85 

September Mystery (article), Sept. °59, p. 94 

Signs of African Progress (pictures), Jan. 60, p. 15 

Snowplow, The (verse), Jan. °60, p. 29 

South African Masks (art), Oct. 59, p. 52 

Stagecoach, The (verse), Nov. °59, p. 29 

Stamp Collecting—Tool for Learning (unit), Nov. °59, 
p. 39 

Sugar Beets (unit), Sept. "59, p. 52 

This Is the City That Children Built (unit), Jan. °60, 
p. 33 

Tricksy Rabbit (story), Jan. ’60, p. 16 

Try African Art (article), Jan. 60, p. 18 

Upper-Graders Studied India (unit), Nov. °59, p. 40 


SONGS—See also Christmas Songs and Music 


Hawaii, the 50th State, Sept. °59, p. 47 
Hi-Ho, Cold Winter Is Here, Jan. '60, p. 28 
In the Fall, Nov. °59, p. 16 

My Big Red Bus, Nov. °59, p. 37 

Safety First, Sept. °59, p. 76 

This Old Man, Oct. 59, p. 44 

Tired Scarecrow, The, Oct. '59, p. 48 
Witch's Cat, A, Oct. °59, p. 48 


SPANISH LESSONS—See Pariez-Vous Francais? j Habla 


Usted Espanol? 


STORIES—See also Christmas Stories 


Alaskan Rescue, Jan. '60, p. 27 

Another Mike, Sept. °59, p. 40 

Bad Boy of Plymouth, The, Nov. 59, p. 48 

Best Halloween for a Ghost, The, Oct. °59, p. 39 

Bigeest Scare, The, Oct. 59, p. 38 

Boy Who Knew about Horses, The, Jan. ’60, p. 25 

Chief of the FBI, Sept. 59, p. 44 

Colonel Drake's Oil We ll, Oct 59, p 56 

Donnie’s New Year's Party, Jan. "60, p. 24 

Ellen Invites a Parade, Sept. ‘59, p. 40 

Ghost of a Chance . Cee 59 p 40 

Giving Thanks, Nov. '59, p. 47 

Grand Champion, The, Sept. "59, p. 41 

Hero of St. Juvin, Nov. 59, p. 23 

Little Shway Shway, Nov. °59, p. 48 

Magic Red Sneakers, The, Oct. °59, p. 38 

Mary Ann’s Mistake, Oct..’59, p. 38 

“Nothing Ever Happens to Me!” Nov. *59, p. 49 

Peanut Party, The, Jan. ’60, p. 26 

Rose and the Nightingale, The, Jan. 60, p. 56 

Sand Shortage, The, Jan. °60, p. 25 

Shadow on the Range, Sept. "59, p. 42 

Small Bear's Gift, Oct. 59, p. 41 

Solomon Squirrel’s Winter Blanket, Nov. °59, p. 46 

Teamwork and Jefferson Ames, Jan. '60, p. 24 

Thanksgiving at the Van Veezies’, Nov. '59, p. 47 

Top-Secret Message, Sept. 59, p. 43 

Two Frogs, The, Nov. 59, p. 97 

Why Does Chase Cats, Sept "59, p. 61 

Woodchuck, the Frog, and the Flying Squirrel, The, 
Oct. p. 62 

Yukiko’s Garden, Oct. ’59, p. 106 


TALKING IT OVER—See this department in each issue 
TEACHERS HELP ONE ANOTHER 


American Education Week 

Greeting Parents, Nov. °59, p. 106 

“New Community Service Unit, Nov. 59, p. 106 
Arithmetic 

Come to the Fair, Sept. °59, p. 133 

Counting the Days, Dec. °59, p. 78 

Rhymes and Time, Sept. 59, p. 133 

Teaching Story Problems, Sept. °59, p. 132 
Art 
Bright Fall Leaves, Sept. °59, p. 133 
Candle Ornament, Dec. °59, p. 79 
Christmas Angel Carolers, Dec. °59, p. 78 
Christmas Greetings, Dec. °59, p. 78 
Classroom “Office,” A, Oct. °59, p. 111 
Cutting Snowflakes, Jan. ’60, p. 89 
Different Outline Map, A, Oct. °59, p. 111 
Holiday Recipes, Dec. °59, p. 79 
Miniature Snowmen, Dec. 59, p. 78 
Old Crayons and Cartons, Jan. '60, p. 89 
Practical Book Ends, Nov. °59, p. 107 
Use Humpty Dumpty, Oct. °59, p. 111 
Wall Tree, A, Dec. '59, p. 78 
Devices 

Birthday Cakes, Nov. °59, p. 107 

Christmas Carols, Dec. "59, p. 80 

Directory for Parents, A, Dec. '59, p. 79 

Faculty Social, Jan. ’60, p. 89 

Gift Distribution, Dec. °59, p. 79 

Halloween Tradition, A, Oct. °59, p. 110 

Name Recognition, Nov. °59, p. 107 

Paper Accordion Drill, Nov. °59, p. 107 

Personalized Bulletin Board, Dec. 59, p. 78 

Personal Touch, The, Sept. '59, p. 133 

Roster Shee ts, Oct 59, p 111 

Sc ‘ ond Look, A, De ee 59, p. 78 

Teachers’ Meetings, Sept. "59, p. 133 
Dramatics 

Christmas Assembly Program, Dec. °59, p. 78 
Health 

Checking Health Habits, Sept. °59, p. 133 
Language 

jook Reviews, Nov. °59, p. 107 

Football Game Motivates, A, Oct. °59, p. 111 

House—Home, Sept. °59, p. 132 

Locations, Jan. '60, p. 89 


Private Eye, Jan. 60, p. 89 
Up and Down Game, Nov. 59, p. 107 
Literature 


Symbolism Challenges Gifted Children, Oct. ’59, p. 


110 
Reading 
Reader’s Choice, Nov .’59, p. 106 
Science 
Children’s Science Fiction, Jan. ’60, p. 89 
How to Make a Leaf Game, Oct. *59, p. 111 
Weather Interest, Jan. '60, p. 89 
Social Studies 
Dissected Maps, Dec. °59, p. 78 
Spelling 
Spelling Game, A, Dec. °59, p. 79 


THANKSGIVING—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Chairs Needed! (choral readin), Nov. p. 29 
Giving Thanks (story), Nov. °59, p. 47 
Jack and Jill Give Thanks (dramatization), Nov. °59 

p. 33 
Our Thanksgiving Dinner (article), Nov. °59, p. 31 
Perky Paper-Plate Turkeys (art), Nov. 59, p. 62 
Thank God (art), Nov. °59, p. 62 


Thanksgiving at the Van Veezies’ (story), Nov. ’59, p. 


47 


Thanksgiving Mural (art), Nov. '59, pp. 42-43 


TOOL-SUBJECT DEVICES—See this department in each 


issue 


TRAVEL 
Trips and Tours, Oct. '59, p. 16; Nov. °59, p. 92; Dec 
59, p. 69: Jan. "60, p. 58 


UNITED NATIONS 
Tour Talks by Fourth-Graders (unit), Oct. °59, p. 105 
UNICEF—Trick or Treat (poster), Oct. °59, p. 104 
What the UN Really Is (editorial), Oct. °59, p. 3 
Yukiko’s Garden (story), Oct. °59, p. 106 


UNITS 
Across the Atlantic by Ocean Liner, Oct. °59, pp. 57-60 
Bridges, Oct. °59, p. 42 
Communication, Sept. "59, p. 54 
Historic Celebration, Sept. °59, p. 53 
Junior High, Jan. ’60, p. 34 
Keys to the Future—Vocations, Oct. 59, pp. 27-30 
Locks—and How They Work, Jan. *60, p. 31 
Making Mothers Important, Nev. °59, p. 38 
Maps and Globes, Dec. °59, p. 25 
New Toll Road, The, Sept. °59, p. 39 
Petroleum Project, Oct. °59, p. 54 
Stamp Collecting-—Tool for Learning, Nov. °59, p. 39 
Suvar Beets, Sept. °59, p. 52 
This Is the City That Children Built, Jan. ’60, p. 33 
Tour Talks by Fourth-Graders, Oct. °59, p. 105 
Unit on Weather, A, Oct. °59, pp. 20-21 
Upper-Graders Studied India, Nov. 59, p. 40 
Wedges and Their Uses, Dec. °59, p. 26 
We Used Halloween as a Teacher, Oct. 59, p. 43 
When Parakeets “Came to School,” Oct. °59, pp. 68-69 


VERSE—See also Christmas Verse 


Autumn Leaves, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Brave Men, Oct. 59, p. 45 

Bring Me an Apple, Jan. ’60, p. 29 
Cake, Jan. ’60, p. 29 

Careful Painter, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Claire in Winter, Jan. °60, p. 29 
Cricket Song, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Delicious Dream, A, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Desert Sunset, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Directions, Jan. *60, p. 29 

Fall and My Five Senses, Sept. 59, p. 71 
Fire Station, The, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Friendly Children, Nov. °59, p. 53 
Friendly Things, Sept. ’59, p. 71 

Had You Forgotten? Jan. ’60, p. 29 
Halloween Visitors, Oct. °59, p. 70 
Home of Yesterday, Nov. °59, p. 29 

I Am Corn, Nov. °59, p. 29 

Indian, Indian, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Inflation, Oct. °59, p. 45 

I Wonder Why, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Jack-o’-Lantern, Oct. °59, p. 45 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, November 1863, Nov. °59, p. 29 
Making a Calendar, Sept. °59, p. 7! 
Miss Autumn’s Party, Oct. °59, p. 109 
My Noisy Guest, Nov. 59, p. 54 

No One at All, Sept. °59, p. 71 

Nurse, The, Jan. *60, p. 29 

Books, Nov. p. 29 

Pennies in My Pocket, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Pioneers, Nov. °59, p. 29 

Popcorn Babies, Jan. ’60, p. 29 
Queen Anne’s Lace! Sept. °59, p. 71 
School Pencil Sharpener, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Smile, The, Jan. °60, p. 29 
Snowplow, The, Jan. ’60, p. 29 
Stagecoach, The, Nov. °59, p. 29 
Teaching—Plus! Nov. °59, p. 28 

To My Kitten, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Wheelbarrow Ride, Oct. °59, p. 45 
When I Grow Up, Sept. °59, p. 71 
Zoons, Jan. ’60, p. 29 


VETERANS DAY 


Hero of St. Juvin (story), Nov. °59, p. 23 
Who Makes the Flag? (dramatization), Nov. ’59, p. 34 
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for Science 
and Social Studies 


The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit . . . aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 
do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more "key" pictures. They 
may be shown or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin board. 
Each Unit is a source of fresh, new material that will help you present 
progressive units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 


Units NOW. 


® Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
® Material organized for each grade level. 


86 Units for Science and Social Studies 


Here is the complete list of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related- 
subject materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of 
your choice, or individually. Sets are packaged in a new-type, cloth-bound 
portfolio. When ordering individually, please order by number. 


No. 951, NATURAL No. 952, PHYSICAL No. 953, LIVING No, 954, WORLD 


SCIENCE SCIENCE TOGETHER PEOPLES 
Air (U85) Air Conditioning (U38) American Citizenship (US7) Africa (UT72) 
Animals (U3) American Inventors (U75) Character Education (U31) Alaska (UB4) 
Astronomy (U8) American Railroads (U71) Christmas Customs (U34) Australia (U63) 
Birds (U32) Atomic Eneray (U49) City Life (U16) Canada (U67) 
Cotton (U66) Clothing (U26) Colonial Life (UB50) Early Indians (U80) 


Desert Life (U41) 
Earth's Surface (U51) 


Fishing (U13) 
Grains (U66) 


Communication (U2) 
Conservation (U79) 
Electricity (U54) 
Food (U6) 


Community Lite (U46 
Exploring The World (uit) 
Family Life (U30) 

Farm Life (U14) 


Eskimos (U4) 
Holland (U23) 
India and Pakistan (U69) 
Indians (U40) 


Insects (U44) History of Aviation (U1) History of Democracy (U59) Japan (U45) 
Light (U42) fron and Steel (U74) Living in a Democracy (U29) Mexico (U18) 
Milk (U4 Lumberina (U62) Money and Banking (U21) Middle Ages (U53) 


8) 
National Parks (U47) 


Natural 


Resources (U16) 
Petroleum (U86) 


Pets and 


Their Care (U70) 
Plant Life (U39) 


Modern Airpianes (U73) 
Music (U33) 
Rubber (U78) 
Science in 

Aariculture (U66) 
Scientists in 

Commerce (U60) 


Nation's Health, The (U62) 
Old World Gifts (U10) 

Our Democracy (U61) 

Our Schools (U37) 

Post Office, The (U27) 
Safety Education (U24) 


Middie West (U77) 
New England (U76) 
Pacific States (U83) 
Pioneer Life (U20) 
Rocky Mountain 
States (UBT) 
South America t, 


. Shelter (U7) 
® Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. Rocks and Scientists in Thanksaiving (U35) Torrid Zone (U22) 
Minerals (U5) industry (U58) United Nations (U64) South America 2, 
® Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. Sea Creatures (U28) Ships and Boats (U12) Temperate Zone (UGS) 
Trees (US) Story of Printing (U25) Switzerland (U43) . 
Water (U82) Synthetic Fibers (U6B) 


® Each unit complete—86 units available. 


1 Transportation (U17) 4 
Wild Flowers (U36) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DansviLe, N. Y. 


Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 


IN 160 8 
Total 


Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: 


() Individual UNITS (Order by number below) @ 50c each. 


(On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order.) 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


venient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep CD 21 Selected UNITS listed by number below the $7.50 8 =— teense , 
You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for 

better curriculum coverage. And through the increased use of unit ex- [] Related- tested UNIT SETS checked below @ $7.50 each set hencnenenens 

periences, you will better integrate Social Studies and Science with other wate 


subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. C) No. 950, Complete Library of 86 IIlustratea Units @ $30.00 


payment in full. Bill me, payable in 30 


s orders for 1 unit pore cash must accompany order.) Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 
21 Units of Your Choice in Case $7.50 


Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case 0. $7.50 
Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases 90000 LSE Orr = 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


Third grade pupils using the new EBF SHORTSTRIPS 


find a new and interesting way to study science 


“EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE” first of the new 


EBF SHORTSTRIP Primary Science Series: 


This exciting new series of filmstrips has been designed 
to cover many of the most important aspects of science as 
taught at the primary grades level. Pictures are made up of 
colorful art drawings, each with a carefully worded, easy-to- 
read, short caption. One frame at the end is made up of 


NDEA Funds Apply on 
EXPLORING with SCIENCE 
SHORTSTRIP SERIES. 


Schools participating under 
the provisions of the 
National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, will want to con- 
sider this SHORTSTRIP 
SERIES. NDEA FUNDS 
APPLY! 


Sneluding- one plastic hand-viewer. 
Purchasers of complete Series are entitted to purchase additional indivicual SHORT-. 
NTRIP $4.66 sack, Additional hand-viewers may be purchased at $1.00 each. 


short review questions. 


Individual 

Filmstrip Titles: 

Old Mother Sun 

Our Planet Earth 

You and the Universe 
Seasons Come and Go 
What Day Is It? 

When Night Comes 
What Is Weather? 
Power Moves Things 
Meet the Plant Family 
Meet the Animal Family 
Meet the Human Family 
You Are Alive 


(Each filmstrip contains 
14 frames in color. ) 


NEW UNIQUE EBF SHORTSTRIPS 
DESIGNED FOR INDIVIDUAL A-V 
TEACHING IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films announces a revolutionary new filmstrip utilization 
program, designed to teach primary school pupils in an original and fascinating way 
using EBF SHORTSTRIPS. The SHORTSTRIP is prepared primarily for individual 
pupil viewing but can also be projected to the entire class. This unique teaching 
method has been compared to pupil use of a book from the classroom or school library. 
Two SHORTSTRIP series, one for Science and the other for Social Studies, have just 
been released by EBF. They were prepared by Eileen Nelson of the National College of 


Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


FOR THE HOME— 

EBF Shortstrips can be 
easily taken home for review 
or homework. Extra viewers 
and SHORTSTRIPS are 


economical. 


THE CLASSROOM— 
Individual pupil viewing. 
Boys and girls love 
SHORTSTRIPS for their 
colorful pictures, and easy- 
to-read captions. 


“LEARNING ABOUT PEOPLE’ — another 
EBF SHORTSTRIP Series for primary Social Studies 


Many of the important concepts in the social studies cur- 
riculum at the primary grades level are covered in this 
series of twelve colorful and fascinating SHORTSTRIPS. 
Most of the pictures used in this series are actual color 


photographs of real children 
in interesting situations. 
One frame at the end is 
composed of short review 
questions. 


Individual Filmstrip Titles: 
The Better to See You 
The Better to Hear You 
The Feel of Things 
The Taste of Things 
The Smell of Things 
Homes Are to Live In 
Clothing Is to Wear 
Food Is to Eat 

How Do You Feel? 
Who's Afraid? . 

You Have an Idea 

How Can You Say It? 
(Each filmstrip contains 14 
frames in color.) 


LOW COST OF SHORT- 
STRIPS HELP SCHOOLS 
BUY MULTIPLE UNITS 


Each series of twelve 
SHORTSTRIPS, with plas- 
tic hand-viewer, in handy 
box is priced at $19.90. To 
enable more than one pupil 
to use these excellent teach- 
ing tools, purchasers of com- 
plete sets are entitled to pur- 
chase additional individual 
SHORTSTRIPS at $1.66 
each. Additional hand-view- 
ers may be purchased at 
$1.00 each. 


What is a SHORTSTRIP? 


The SHORTSTRIP is 
unique in that it is designed 
mainly for individual pupil 
viewing with a hand or desk 
viewer. It can be projected 
on a screen just as tradi- 
tional filmstrips are pro- 
jected for an entire class to 
see and enjoy. 

But the SHORTSTRIP 
will find its most interesting 
use in the hands of the pu- 
pils themselves. The twenty- 
four SHORTSTRIPS in the 
current series are each four- 
teen frames long. They are 
packaged flat, inside and 
along one edge of a clear, 
plastic envelope. The en- 
velope, with the filmstrip in- 
side, is inserted into the 
small, plastic hand-viewer 
and moved upward for clear 
and effective viewing by the 
pupil. Along with each 
SHORTSTRIP, inside the 
plastic envelope, is a printed 
card containing additional 
frame-by-frame questions 
for the pupil to answer as he 
views the SHORTSTRIP. 
On the back of the card is a 
paragraph summary of the 
SHORTSTRIP content for 
the pupil himself to read. 
Each SHORTSTRIP can 
be easily removed from its 
plastic container for use in 
a regular filmstrip projec- 
tor. Each series of twelve 
SHORTSTRIPS is 
packed in an attractive box 
for easy storage. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Dept. 80 1-60 | 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois | 
[] Please send sets of the “EXPLORING WITH SCIENCE” | 
SHORTSTRIP SERIES in handy box, including one hand viewer @ | 
$19.90 each. | 
[ ] Please send sets of the “LEARNING ABOUT PEOPLE” | 
SHORTSTRIP SERIES in handy box, including one hand viewer @ | 
$19.90 each. | 
Send additional hand viewers @ $1.00 each. 
Send _ additional individual SHORTSTRIPS at $1.66 each. 
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